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PREFACE. 

The present Letter, intended at first for private 
hands only, seemed to touch (however lightly) 
on subjects of such importance, that the Author 
has thought it worth while in the interests of 
Indian Education to give it publicity. 

E. A. 

Framfield, Sussex, 
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A LETTER FROM THE EX-PRINCIPAL OF AN 

INDIAN GOVERNMENT COLLEGE TO 

HIS APPOINTED SUCCESSOR. 

Framfield, Sussex. 
My dear R , 

ELECTED to the Principalship of the Government 
College at , you have requested me, aa your 

antecessor in the office, to set down somethiDg of my 
experience there ; and to express the opinions I may 
have formed regarding Indian Education generally, 
and your own adopted part in it. I accede with 
pleasure ; being not so modest as to believe that the 
labour of three years has left me no residuum of use-: 
ful information, and well assured that what you gain 
thereby, however trifling, will by so much diminish 
the dividing stratum through which the Western 
Teacher must delve to get at the palaeozoic period of 
Eastern minds. I congratulate the College and my- 
self upon your election ; and pass you the archididas- 
calic staff with confident hope that your annals will 
occupy a larger page than mine ; certainly not sur- 
rendering my empire, as Augustus to Tiberius, ut 
comparaiione magis inlustris videretur. 

I suppose every thoughtful man reflects sometimes 
on the future destinies of India. Wedded to the £m- 
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pire now, for better or worse ; the one anomaly in a 
consistent Imperial system ; she is the Hagar of the 
household, and the little Ishmael, who is to be, will 
surely give us trouble. We had a great " tomasba" 

on the maidan of to proclaim the Queen's 

assumption of Hindostan, and the crowds of bewildered 
and bewildering natives suggested curious historical 
parallels. Letting these pass, it is certain that we 
shall not always retain India, and equally certain that 
our business is to deal with her as honest tenants, who 
will render back their house in fair order to the great 
Landlord ; for you are Greek enough to believe in the 
Zfur fVi|UiXnTtxe;. In the late mutiny, the rebels, always 
improvident, were entered on a struggle which could 
have but one termination. With the harbours of Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, and Kurrachee filled with our floating 
homes, the survivors of the most extended massacre 
would have found refuge, and the breathing space 
necessary for an avenging return. But the time may 
come when Madagascar and the Red Sea ports will 
send the tricolor to Colaba, and a Russian fleet from 
the Amoor blockade the Hoogly ; and we should have 
the country in that day with us or against us, in pro- 
portion as we have utilized the intervening time. A 
likelier political issue, although further removed, is 
when, weary of a burden she can neither support nor 
repudiate, England will imitate Rome, under Adrian, 
and, surrendering her trans-Euphratic appanage, mark 
' the access of that weariness which precedes the decline 
of Empires. If India, no longer nursed, can in such 
iaday stand alone, we shall have done our duty; if 
she relapses into Hindoo regimes and traditions, or 
merges helplessly into the undistinguished mass of 
Russian rule, we shall. not have done it, whatever. our 
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efforts; but shall bear the blame of extinguishing 
the torch of civilization in the last round of the 

Of course we cannot impress our civilization on the 
natives, unless they permit us to remain with them — 
and you will be amply satisfied (having no financial 
interest therein) with the means adopted for securing 
that permission. The stations are raucous with guns 
and drums, and the native believes as a consequence 
that only two classes inhabit the distant and wonderful 
England, viz. Soldiers and Sahebs. He is quick 
enough at classifying the last, and has his own opinion 
of governors who hold that the best virtue for his 
practice is punctuality — in the payment of his "jum- 
mabundi." Prepare yourself for such occasional 
satraps ; prepare yourself to find them regarding every- 
thing as more important than Education, or rather 
Education for the native not important at all. They 
would eliminate from the purposes of our occupation 
of India the very one which justifies all others, and 
covers with the broad cloak of charity the spots in 
Anglo-Indian history. They disregard the pars 
essentialis. I recollect, on a Scotch tour, tasting some 
cottage dish, not wholly repulsive to a Southern 
stomach, and, desiring to know the basis of such a 
novelty, was informed by the gude-wife that she " pit 
kail intill't," and "salt intill't," and still questioned, 
"scones intill't," and again "kail intill't:" — last and 
by chance I learned that honest meal was at the 
bottom of its edibility. Old Indians reluctantly re- 
cognize the inevitable educational meal. Interesting 
indeed to you wiU be the psychological study of them, 
and of the influence exercised by an autocratic atmos- 
phere upon the English mind. The coBservatisn:^ 
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which, wisely or not, formerly excluded from India all 
but officials, is by no means dead with " Company 
BahadAr." It lives in the breast of many a worthy 
colonel and collector, and denies the emoUit mores to 
the very face of Ovidius and Lord Stanley. When 
you dine at Doosidpore with the brigadier, be sure 
that he will ask you, " What (the enemy of mankind) 
is the good of teaching the niggers, sir ? you taught 
Nana Saheb, you did, and he learned to read French 
novels, and to cut our throats." 

Having his worthy deeds in your memory, you will 
easily forgive the gallant soldier's illicit conclusion 
irom a particular premise. But you are an *' uneo- 
venanted" with nearly all educational officers; and, as 
the Aryan institution of caste finds its equivalent in 
most Indo-European races, you may expect a hearty 
English jealousy extending, for the sake of your craft, 
to you. One of the best results of the competitive 
system is that the new race of civilians are on the 
side of the books to which they owe their distinctions. 
I draw no comparison between them and the race that 
preceded them — among the last are men that would 
honour any country and redeem any service — but I 
have seen reason to be glad, as you will, that the young 
proconsuls of India are no longer only Englishmen, 
which is much, but thoughtful and well-read English- 
men, which is much more. It is impossible for such 
to refuse their adhesion to the recognized means for ex- 
panding native thought, and Education in India num- 
bers them among her natural allies. It would indeed he 
a narrow definition which excluded their agency from 
what is understood by educating. The manners, the 
habits, the higher life, and the clearer judgment of a 
scholar, while increasing his capacity for service. 
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enlighten the dark circle of his dependants, and 
illustrate to them another phase of Western superiority, 
beside the undisputed one of strength. 

Do not misconstrue me as relying much for the 
reform of Hindoo society on the example and influence 
of the English residents. We are not many enough, 
and, I am afraid, not good enough for much in that 
way. When the night falls the Indian city and the 
European lines are as distinct and isolated as though 
they were fifty leagues asunder, — and in the day the 
Hindoo will " buy with you, sell with you, talk with 
you, walk with you, and so following, but not eat with 
yon, drink with you, or pray with you," nor indeed 
implicitly trust you. The bitter feelings excited by 
the mutiny have not helped to lessen the instinctive 
antipathies of colour — and the ethnical separation is 
even completer than in the days when the " Beebee- 
Khana," and its dark mistress, taught the Saheb some- 
thing of the thoughts and feelings of the subject people. 
The exclusive habits of the Hindoos repel advances, if 
their ways of life would permit them to be made. You 
may be very anxious to understand the inner existence 
of India, and yet wait a long time for very little know- 
ledge. There are Brahman ladies in the Mahratta 
capital who have never set eyes upon an English face, 
and many English people without it whose acquire- 
ments, after a lustrum in the country, just suffice to 
order the carriage, or call for the ice. In the jungle 
(which you will come to know as the non-infinitans of 
" the stations ") the " koombi " or agriculturalist sees 
and feels next to nothing of Western influence. Once 
or twice a year it may come into contact with him, 
embodied in the assistant collector asking for his rent, 
or the educational inspector visiting his village school, 
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or he may have a sepoy brother, who comes on leave, 
and brings surprising stories of the Sahebs and their 
inscrutable ways. Their ignorance is matched at • 
home by English miscoDceptions ; and a year in India 
will show you that all who serve there must submit, 
more or less, to be incomprises. There is a passage 
in. an article of noble inspiration, which appeared in a 
late "Westminster Review," under the well-known 
name of F. W. Newman. The writer is misled into 
calumniation of a splendid soldier, and ascribes to 
Tantia Topee and his followers a virtue so unfor- 
tunately exotic that their vernaculars contain no name 
for it. Patriotism is as possible just now in India as 
a palm-tree in the Temple Gardens; and the gallant 
Tantia Topee was an unsuccessful " shroff" or money- 
changer—who should' have lived for ever, if fighting 
and running away could have ensured his existence. 
He passed fi-om usury into the service of Nana Saheb 
at Bithoor, borrowing on his journey, from my assistant 
professor, certain monies for the purchase of his betel- 
nut, which I am not at all sure that he ever returned. 
But such a blunder from such a pen illustrates our 
mutual misconceptions; we are clearly a transitory 
race in India, though we may make our influence per- 
manent. Indeed nature herself forbids the amalgama- 
tion which between races less akin has been possible 
and powerful. The northern constitution endures 
rather than resists the unusual climatic influence of 
India — and it is commonly believed there that the 
power of reproduction ceases with the third generation 
of the mixed blood, while a moral degeneration seems 
to accompany the physical one. I think all these 
considerations, taking away the prospect of improve- 
ment by intercourse, increase the importance and 
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widen die prorince of Education in India. To In-ing 
back to her the embodied gains of the West in science 
and philosophy — to submit them in their simplicity to 
the emancipated Hindoo intellect— and to leave their 
-assimilation to its aroused acquisitiveness, this seems the 
legitimate field and scope of Indian Education. Those 
who agree with me will be least disposed to embarrass 
the tradition of " the ascertained " with any watch- 
words of sectarianism. In proportion as they know 
India, they will value and employ those physical 
sciences and that literature which, presenting accepted 
results and standards, leads the Asiatic from his 
habitual Pyrrhonism to a new conception of possible 
verities. 

This theory would be easier of reduction into prac- 
tice if the Hindoo collegians were all " bec-jaunes," 
waiting with open mouths for intellectual supplies. 
Banish that delusive hope ! Your students regard 
learning as an extremely disagreeable means of obtain- 
ing a scanty livelihood. Without positively denying 
that the love of learning, per se, exists among them, I 
certainly never found its presence evidenced by the 
self-enjoined labour which so largely makes the Eng- 
lish scholar. The bright eyes and open ears of an 
English class will not often encourage and anticipate 
you in the " dewan-khana " of your Mahratta College. 
Gently suffering instruction ; passive Danaid-tubs, 
rejecting and retaining nothing, your Brahmans will 
mostly undergo the hard process of improvement with 
an incapacity and resignation which is wonderful. 
One cannot complain of a phenomenon so natural. 
They bring to their studies a traditional antipathy for 
them ; the poorest and proudest of their countrymen, 
and forbidden to engage in other pursuits, they take 
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up with the English colleges as a pis alier. In their 
bountiful land the monthly stipend of seven or eight 
rupees is ample to obtain the daily " stomach-full " 
which exhausts the ambition of most Hindoos ; and the 
distant prospect of a clerkship in some Government 
office helps to reconcile them to their destiny. At 
present there are about three paths in life open to the 
Brahman boy. He may become a bhut, or priest ; and 
he may lend money on usury ; or he may acquire Eng- 
lish and an eventual subordinate appointment as clerk, 
or carkoon, thereby. The first profession will but give 
him existence on eleemosynary food, the second re- 
quires capital which he can seldom command, and 
there remains the third. A great majority of Brah- 
mans accordingly enter our schools— certainly they 
are present in them in the general proportion of fifty 
per cent, and it would be idle to expect from these the 
energy of students who have exercised a free choice of 
milter. I need not mention the antecedent causes 
which have made the Brahmans a caste of beggars, 
and driven them to our schools. Their glory is de- 
parted before their pride, and they are left in the un- 
comfortable position of an unprovided and unregarded 
hierarchy ; a Spirituality widowed of its Temporaliti^, 
and with no provision for the venerable reUct. As a 
substitute for their old ascendancy they are now silently 
monopolizing Government Education, and their neces- 
sities are so much stronger than their prejudices, that 
they even throng the benches of the Missionary schools. 
Jn the capital of tlie Deccau there is a school of the 
Scotch Mission, which numbers its two or three 
hundred Brahman pupils. The Scotch padre who 
presides administers a severe course of Christian doc- 
trines to each and every boy, and opens his gates on no 
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other coodition ; but to obtain English, and thereby 
bread, the "twice-born" bears this peine forte et 
dure, and forgets, with anxious alacrity, his doctrinal 
acquirements so soon as the Executive Engineer or 
Civil Auditor finds for him an office-stool. The appre- 
hensions about religious teachings, though just, are thus 
often based on an error. Let the Hindoo alone outside, 
and inside your school you may attach what conditions 
you like to the teaching imparted. The dogmata of 
Christianity commend themselves least to hJB mind for 
profit and probability, but he will go through with them. 
even, — 

" GifeculuB esuriens, ei coelo jnsseris, ibit." 

You ought to be prepared to find this ancient 
hierocracy in disrepute corresponding to their con- 
dition. The successive regimes of Hindostan have 
been mainly against Brahmanism. Tippoo Saheb cut 
off the skin of the forehead from a number of those 
who declined to appear without the caste-mark there, 
and the milder British Government has seen it just 
to divert the state allowances for Deccanee Brahmans 
to purposes of educational utility. But they remain 
the unmistakeable aristocrats of India; recalling by 
their lighter skin and lazy hauteur those Aryan pro- 
genitors of theirs who conquered Hindustan and 
peopled Europe. Other Indian races are inferior, or 
else not homogeneous. The Parsee, self-styled the 
Anglo-Saxon of India, is a trader, and has the quick- 
ened faculties of trade ; the Mussulman is a stranger 
in the land (as well as a danger), and the indigenous 
populations are the peaceful Oscans of India. I believe 
that some of those who control Indian Education, In 
recognizing this ancient aristocracy, contemplate its 
gradual restoration, and look complacently on the 
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Brahman monopoly of onr schools ae tending to estab-. 
lish an educated class, already naturally defined, be- 
tween the goTemors and the governed. I speak against 
the prophetic instinct in dissenting irom this compla- 
cency, for we appear committed to such a policy, and 
it is one that cannot be quickly changed; but the 
Brahman intellect, perhaps potentially larger, is cer- 
tainly less active than that of other and wealthier 
classes, and it would he wiser to raise the race of 
scholars from the general population than so per- 
petuate the distinctions of caste. The Brahman is a 
beggar, and the res angusta domi checks his best 
efforts, while it is a necessary condition of the pride 
which forbids him to obtain a competence like the 
Parsee or the Banyan. When I joined the College,a 
large proportion of the boys attending the school 
attached to it were actually professional mendicants, 
or " bhikshooks." They had been permitted to com^ 
an hour after the opening of school, to give them 
time to carry round the town their "bhikshapatram," 
or "beggar's bowl," and to dispatch the fortuitous 
meal it might contain. You will find your Parse© 
students with well-furnished bookshelves, in comfortable 
homes ; and, as a consequence, intelligent and cleanlyy 
and at the head of their divisions. You will hear your 
Brahman boy beg to be excused from purchasing the 
test-book of his class, as the deduction from his monthly 
stipend would leave him no funds to procure the oil 
which illumines the dingy cow-dunged room, where 
" he can read his cousin's." Such irremediable poverty 
must be accompanied by degradation, and must induce 
contempt ; and very little respect is accordingly enter- 
tained by other castes for the Brahmans. In the days 
of the dynasties of Solar and Lunar Kings, of the 
murder of women, cows, and Brahmans, the first was 



ea«ly expiable by fine, the second hardly, and the 
third not at all ; and the Brahman priest dictated the 
royal actions as imperiously (and sometimes as blood- 
thirstily) as Samuel at Gilgal. Times are quite 
changed, and not many cows, nor even women, would 
now he sacrificed for a Brahman's sake. You are 
studying Muratbi, and will appreciate an every-day 
illustration to which I can bear witness. A Brahman 
of position called upon an English gentleman, and 
finding him out, proposed to the low caste " puttee- 
walla " at the door to be allowed to enter and await his 
arrival. The servant demurred, and upon the Brahman 
saying, " What ! do you think I should stealanything?" 
■his ready answer was, " Toomtsa jat tusets ahe." (" It 
would be just like your caste.") To condemn, of course, 
a whole class for poverty would be illiberal, if it were 
not self-imposed and accepted from no lofty sentiments 
of duty. The shloke of their own Hitopadesa explains 
the declension that it cannot justify — 

SSr^va m&nainakhilam jj'oIsn^Ta tamo jareva l&vanyam 
Hariharakatheva duritam gDnaeitamapyarthiti harati. 

Vide page SO, Arnold's " Hitopadesa." 
(As Age doth banish be&u^. 

As moonlight dies in gloom, 
As Slavery's menial duty 

Is Honour's certain tomb ; 
As Hara and as Hari 

Can pni^ thy sin away, 
So Poverty can snrely 
A hundred virtues slay.) 

That I do not overrate the extent of this monopoly on 
the part of the Brahman caste will be evident by thp 
instance of the College over which you are elected to 
preside. When I left it, out of some fifty college 
students, three I think were Parsees, one a Purbho<^ 
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and the rest Brahmans ; and among the hundred and 
fifty college school-boys I recollect only one Jew, one 
Mussulman, and two or three Goanese Christians, 
while the rest were of the priestly caste. One may 
pause to notice the proud contempt with which the 
Mussulman everywhere stands apart &om Government 
Education. No Mogul names occur even in the lists 
of the Medical College ; they condescend to learn ac- 
counts in the Bazaar schools, and there they leave us 
and our Education.* There can hardly he a subject 
that presses for consideration more than this contrasted 
action of the Brahman and Mussulman, with all which 
it presages. I have conceded to the first the claims of 
the " sangre azu! ; " and it must be allowed in justice to 
them, that, on the establishment of an engineering 
school, they have followed the all-persuasive rupee into 
the forbidden regions of sawdust and stone-masonry. 
Higher motives may also conquer the obdurate respect 
of caste ; and I recollect with warm regard the Curator 
of my College museum, Mr. Venkutrao Ramchundra, 
who, although a Brahman, loved science too well to 
neglect one of his duties — even when the hfe of the 
lordly Nagf was due to Minerva. Still your attention 

" Mr. RuBsell, in his " Diary in India," epeake obHerTantly on 
this point : — " Our misBionaries make no progresH in the MuBSul- 
" man distrieta ; our religious and educational movements ara 
" watched by the Moulvies with the greatest stiBpicdon; above all, 
" the recollection of the days when the Mahommedans were para- 
" mount is more recent and active in their minds than the memory 
"of Hindoo glory among the Brahmans. And," he continues, 
" the Governor who shall find some healthy use for the enei^es 
" of Mahommedan nobility and gentry will confer a great benefit 
" upon India." 

t The Cobra. — At the foundation of the Museum, the Brahman 
students readily contributed live specimens for a Clarence-death in 
■pints ; thot^h they declined themselves to kill them. 
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will be early drawn to the imsatiafactory status of 
Indian Education, and you will come to wish, I think, 
that cadets of the wealthier castes could be induced to 
constitute more largely the *' commoners" of an edu- 
cated class, in which the Brahmans might well con- 
tinue to furnish the "scholars." The question is the 
more important, because the prizes of Education are at 
present subordinate clerkships in Government offices, 
80 that rery little of the imparted learning is difiiised ; 
and the Brahman adds to bis other elements of exclu- 
siveness that of a low bureaucracy. 

It is worth while to tell you briefly how the machine 
of Education is made up in the presidency of which I 
am speaking. The villages or "gaums," which are 
very numerous, have for the most part a Government 
school, under a master who derives his pay either 
directly from the Government, or from local contribu- 
tions to which Government makes an addition. There 
are loose screws at once discernible here in the low 
qualifications of the master, and the difiiculty of ob- 
taining the local contributions, which can only be 
alluded to. Those village schools, besides dispensing 
knowledge to the rural population, should feed the 
'* central " or " high " schools established in the larger 
towns, which are in turn to be drawn upon for the vacant 
scholarships and free studentships of the two Govern- 
ment Colleges. Above, and including the Colleges, is 
the Presidency University, with a very sufficient appa- 
ratus of names for the most complete results. Degrees 
are conferred by it, and a staff of fellows provided for 
by the diversion of the Duxina fund to which I referred 
above. The Educational Inspectors make the tour of 
their several divisions, mainly employed in visiting and 
examining the central and village schools, aided in this 
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work by deputies. Whatever coherent design, or aca- 
demic completeness the scheme possesses, is of new 
creation ; and due to the strong will, and clear intellect, 
to have served which to the best of my power is one 
of my Oriental recollections which is unmixed with 
regret. 

In this machine you will have the honour to be one 
of those parts which bear the most wear and tear, and 
the least proportional gilding. Partly from its recent 
construction, partly from defects admitting more or 
less of remedy, it does not work altogether eflBciently. 
The attendance at the village school is good, and 
might be made regular by fit masters ; but that 
essential condition is too often wanting. The Normal 
school in connection with the College supplies the 
majority of tbem to the Deccan, but under regulations 
which deter the best men from entering on so un- 
promising a line. The normal student (and future 
village master) has to sign a heavy bond in entering 
upon his three years' training ; and the average amount 
of the final appointments may he set at fifteen rupees. 
This is not enough to dignify the career, and it is 
accordingly sought by none who have higher hopes. 
Upon you devolves the selection of the village school- 
masters from such as have passed some kind of training; 
and these circumstances compel you to nominate 
ce fWon a rather than ce gu'on veut. The conse- 
quence is serious to the village schools, which properly 
conducted would yield in importance to no part of that 
system of which they are the basis ; and to increase 
their usefiilness, by better provision and closer sur- 
veillance, is a reform within your province to press for, 
and urgently indicated by a first diagnosis. It results 
from the imperfect acquirements of the masters, that 
boys imperfectly prepared are passed to the central 
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schools, and that the central schools present imperfect 
candidates at the College entrance Examination, and 
consequently that the Colleges have to accept these, or 
to see their expensive machinery unemployed. It is 
the constant compl^unt of the Public Examiners that 
college students are deficient in the first requisite — an 
accurate grammatical knowledge of the medium of 
instruction. It is the constant answer that they must 
bring this at least to the Colleges, or the Colleges must 
abandon a too ambitious curriculum, and descend to the 
humbler duties of central schools. Two changes are 
called for — the pay of the masters should be increased 
to the point which will give good men, and the In- 
spectors should modify themselves into Travelling 
Examiners. The clean and regular village school, 
which elicits the Inspector's praise, is got up for his 
benefit, and reverts upon his departure into a vil- 
lage lounge, casually occupied by intermittent scholars. 
Educational work is not imponderable, and praise and 
pay should follow attested results. The Inspectors 
should examine each school by regulated standards, 
and pass boys from one rank to the next higher by 
printed certificates, increasing or diminishing the 
stipend of the master in regard to his half-yearly 
number of prepared pupils, and the capacities of his 
district. Such a plan was introduced by me into the 
College school to govern the promotion Irom class to 
class, and promised excellently when I resigned my 
office. 

The College school is one attached to the College, and 
ranks among the " high " or " central " schools. It is 
recruited, like the Normal school, by periodical exami- 
nations of the candidates for entrance, who are drawn 
by circular notice from the <^ty, and the surrounding 
districts ; and is officered by native teachers, with an 
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European head. No believer in the Mosaic co8mogony> 
the Indian schoolmaster yet adheres devoutly to the 
tenet that labour was the primal curse, and you must 
deal with the majority of them as men unemcumfaered 
with a conscience. That provided for, you may get 
good work from them, although the increased pay which 
I was successful in procuring them, not even now 
much above that of the native cavalry, does not tend 
to help them to a sense of its dignity. 

All these teachers are also Brahmans, and I have 
said enough of them to prepare you to fear that Edu- 
cation in the Deccan, to use Lord Ellenborough's 
words, is " mainly creating a very discontented body of 
*' poor persons, having, through the superior education 
" we have given them, a great power over the mass of 
** the people." Discontented with their inferior status, 
and exactly armed, and precisely placed for making 
their discontent eventually dangerous to the well-being 
of India. At present circumstances range them on the 
governing side, as the Director of Instruction has 
reported, (p. 30, Report, '57-'58) ;. they have to seek 
the favour of government for livelihood, and the Neo- 
Brahmanicals are not yet elevated by time or number 
into a distinct caste. Turning, however, to the table in 
the Report above quoted, which gives the aggregate of 
each denomination attending the Deccan schools, one 
finds the Brahmans numbering 969 out of a total of 
1464, the largest total of any other unmixed class . 
being 57.* In Guzerat, where the Brahmans are not 
so numerous, Mr. Hope reports an attendance on their 
part of thirty-five per cent, which has of late a little 
diminished. Here then is clearly a tree growing up to 

* The proposed transfer of the seat of the Bombay Goveniment 
to the Biahmauic metropolis of Poona, doubles the force of thes« 
representationa. 
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the exclusion or overshadowing of others, which may 
or may not be worthy of such exclusive cultivation. 
Certainly means should be provided to " make the tree 
good, or its fruit good." 

Discharged from other obligations than loyal recol- 
lection of my service in India, I may permit myself to 
speak plainly before passing on to other phases of the 
work you have accepted. In the divine wisdom quoted 
above lies, I think, the choice of course. Either a 
class must be attracted to Education which will dignify 
it by their position and means of prosecuting it, or we 
must substantially elevate that class which circum- 
stances, and something like inattention, have combined. 
to educate exclusively hitherto. Eleemosynary Educa- 
tion is never an unmixed good, and least of all when it 
is accepted as a pour manger, and not to meet the 
aspirations of an indigent genius. In regard to the 
lirst alternative, it is true that the Jf^heedar's College 
at Belgaum never received a Jagheedar ; and the 
experiment is quoted as crucial and decisive against the 
willingness of the wealthy natives to accept an Educa- 
tion. That is no just conclusion! In Asia "it is 
indeed the privilege of the wealthy to be ignorant," 
and they will certainly not abandon the "bliss of 
ignorance " for the little learning which serves only to 
render them discontented with the sensual enjoyments 
of wealth. But the Asiatic loves place and power as 
much as ease, and in a fair and moderate apportion- 
ment of it to him lies the secret which will really 
obtain for us a refined and cultivated class. There is 
nothing at present open to the richer native which 
can be s^d in the least degree to invite sacrifice and 
trouble on his part. I know of only one Native em- 
ployed under Government drawing more than 500 
rupees monthly, and it seems tacitly understood that 
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this, or something near this is the official Bubicon of 
emolument and corresponding trust, which no in- 
digenous talent shall be allowed to tran^ress. If the 
higher Governmental appointments were freely opened 
to native graduates ; if a clear future of honour and 
profit lay beyond the acquisition of the new and ill- 
understood B.A., the Colleges would have their pick of 
the best men of all castes, and we should raise students 
to whom the future of India might he gradually con- 
fided. It is not necessary to the consistency of these 
suggestions to point out the particular offices which 
such men might fill. The new Municipal Com- 
missions would each work better for an intelligent 
paid member, who should be in a position to com- 
municate the sanitary measures of European cities; the 
railways will demand intelligent native inspectorates, 
and all the growing industries of India supply 
vacancies for cultivated and trustworthy men. Some 
offices must undoubtedly be withheld against a better 
moral development. I believe heartily in the absolute 
individual superiority of the English official, and 1 
know that the natives mistrust their own magistrates, 
and do not willingly resort to them if an European 
court is open ; but confidence begets the qualities 
which inspire it. Good degrees might wisely be 
declared as certain passports (moral qualifications as- 
certained) for Parsee, Purbhoo, Mussulman, or Brah- 
man, to places of emolument and power. Unpopular 
to many ears must such a proposal sound; but we 
cannot educate, and preserve the present exclusion. 
The Latinum nomen must some day have their 
seats in the Roman Senate, though the rogatio to 
such an end shock a Consular from his proprieties. 

Yet if, accepting circumstances, our modem " Gym- 
no-sophistee" are to retain the old monopoly of the last 
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half of that title, conceding only, to tiresome decorum^ 
the cool and inexpensive toilet implied by the first (and 
this you will find them uDwilling enough to do in the 
hot season), the same liberality will appear to be de- 
manded. In the first place, an assured mitier, at 
least, must be offered upon graduating to the perse- 
vering and successful student; and, antecedently to 
that, his poverty must be remembered, and his needs 
supplied while in statu pupillari with a much more 
open hand. I repeat that these considerations are by 
no means beyond your province, though they appear 
to trench on the adytum of the Civil "Auditor. In 
your own interest, and that of the College, you must 
constantly be saying : " Give me masters and students 
" of higher position, or elevate those which I have to 
" the needful level of a scholar's independence." Turn- 
ing to the Report for 1857-38, you will find that the 
total sum expended by Government on education for 
that year was about £39,000 ; and only £275* of this 
sum is set down under "Scholarship," that is, as paid 
to assist College students in their education. If "Ram- 
chundra " recalled, by his modesty and devotedness to 
learning, the example of that Gierke of Oxenforde 
who 

" — wold leiver have at hys bedde's hedde 

" A dozen bookea, bonnde in blakke or redde, 

" Of Aristotle, and hye philosophie, 

" Than rebekke loude, or idle braverie," 

he might meditate the muse on the extremely slight 
straw now supplied to him. But this is not the case ; 
he knows that his " rupees seven " are just enough to 
live upon, and he studies with just sufficient energy to 
be pretty sure of retaining them at the yearly exami- 
nation. 

* This grant has been slightly increased of late. 
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But quitting these generalities, let me take you from' 
them to the immediate scene of your rule. In the 
heart of the native city is the ancient palace of the 
Peishwas, which is now occupied as the College. Curi- 
ously-carved horse-shoe arches, and a wilderness of 
dexterous wood-work, characterize the interior ; and 
the exterior walls are brilliant with frescoes of Arj6n 
the hunter, the monkey-god Hunooman, and Luxu- 
mee of the lotus, the Lady of fair fortunes. In its 
quadrangles the banana, the custard-apple, and the 
sacred Toolsee growing, are strange enough to him 
that has walked with Pallas on the trim lawns and 
under the stately elms of Oxford. Leave the gate, 
where the paharikaris or watchmen hang the official 
shield and matchlock, and pass through three of these 
open courts. Over the entrance to each is carved the 
god Ganes'a, with the elephant-head ; transfer to htm 
your allegiance, for he is the God of wisdom, and no- 
thing prospers over which he waves not his propitious 
trunk. These eager-eyed and respectful boys are the 
pupils of the College school — their turbans of crimson, 
and purple, and rose-pink, bend to you ; but not so 
low as those worn by their masters, who are scruti- 
nizing their new Principal with a glance which would 
plumb the depths of his idiosyncrasy, if power 
equalled will. Submit yourself to the inevitable 
analysis, and be assured that, by some means or other, 
each dark dependant will, within a week, have formed 
his proper estimate of your strong and weak points, 
and with an instinctive accuracy that would make a 
graphiologist despair. You wonder to see three sepa- 
rate tanks of water in the farther quadrangle ? The 
Brahman laved his holy lip at the centre one formerly, 
and meaner cast«s satisfied their vulgar thirst at the 
others ; but nous avons change tout cela, and you 
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may drink, low-caste that you are, from which you 
please. A crowd of blue pigeons make room for you 
with unfluttered composure, as you taste the spring that 
bubbles up from yonder Temple of Parvati ; and you 
are struck by the charming lameness of animals among 
a graminivorous people. Pass through the class-rooms 
buzzing with quick Murathi, and stop to hear Nara- 
yen, son of the priest who serves the goddess, reading, 
with admirable fluency, about " The Tower of London." 
He does not understand a word of it; hut that shall not 
diminish his seeming confidence in the awful presence 
of the Saheb, who will not discover, as his master must, 
that he retains the impression of having read success- 
fully a tour through the streets of the capital of 
England. Say a kindly "busa," and leave them to 
seat themselves with a sigh of relief and suspended 
interest. These dark and narrow stairs {trodden many 
a time by princes and princesses of the Murathi dynasty 
—more than once by theMachiavel of the Deccan, Nana 
Furnave^) conduct you to the upper apartments ; and 
this is the "Dewan-Khana," the ony7^o/os of the Oriental 
College, and your lecture-room. The first College 
class salutes you there with the natural and graceful 
obeisance of the East — exact it, and repay it ; a well 
accepted and administered salaam is mighty with the 
Orientals. You come again under the analytical pro- 
cess, and each has already formed his own theory of 
your weak side, and meditates an early attack upon it, 
to gain a disallowed rupee, or a despaired-of leave-of- 
ahsence. For you to attempt to cope with the Hindoo 
in his diplomatic approaches will be lost time ; bis dis- 
simulation is perfect, profound, opaque ; and there is, 
perhaps, no Englishman in India who is not in some 
degree deceived by it, and guided by the one native 
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vlio has found out his secret springs of action. The 
English hluntness, which hinders and irritates Eu- 
ropean diplomats, and the English reserve which 
accompanies it, are the natural shields to turn the 
fine edge of native plotting. While you speak your 
mind, and no more than you have a mind, and are so 
strangely constituted as to prefer justice to partiality, 
the Brahman schemer reluctantly leaves you as im- 
practicable. 

Before you then are your materials, and out of them 
you hope to manufiicture scholars. They are mainly 
quick enough to encourt^e the hope, and have excel- 
lent memories ; and their analytical turn serves them 
well in logic, philosophy, and the study of language. 
But they are destitute of inventive faculty and imagi- 
nation to fill out the creative outline of poetry, or to 
make the history live as they peruse it. With the 
first they deal as they would do with prose, and the 
second they remember by verbal allocation, recalling 
words and sentences, rather than the series of facts. 
The music of the marriage and thread processions 
braying under your windows will explain to you how 
impossible it is for ears which tolerate it, to have much 
appreciation for the higher strains of poetical or instru- 
mental rhythm. Their verbal memory will constantly 
astound and embarrass you. Unsupported by reflec- 
tion it will rattle through fifty lines of uncompre- 
hended text-book, or build facts upon isolated words 
in the most grotesque manner. One of the questions 
in the historical paper of a late College Examination 
was : *' Give the leading events in the reign of Eliza- 
beth." Out of the many curious answers returned, 
I recollect the following : " Queen Elizabeth were a 
" vergin ; but, in her old age, she became so susep- 
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•* tible that she kept a minion, called Robert, Earl of 
" Leicester." 

Add to this want of taste, and want of invention, 
the want of sympathy, and you have your three worst 
obstacles before you. The splendid struggles of Greek 
and Roman history, and especially the stirring pas- 
sages of our own chronicles, make partisans of EngUsh 
students ; and they are etaunch Caxthaginians, or 
Spartans, or Royalists, as their lights guide them. 
But all these pass before the Indian collegian as a 
show that does not much amuse him, and with the 
issues of which he is quite unconcerned, Sbivaji's 
Buccesses in Mahratta annals rouse him a little ; the 
robber chief lies so veri/ skilfully, and the "wag-n(ik," 
the bloody " tiger-claw," in the extended hand of 
friendship, is so dexterous a way of disembowelling an 
unsuspicious foe ; but, as any way written for his 
benefit or instruction he ignores history. In Uke 
manner, while following admirably the arguments of 
Mill, or the thoughtful risum^s of Lewes' " History of 
Philosophy," he has not the least d priori opinion 
about the conclusions. He does not warmly believe 
in absolute truth, and, if he did, he sees no particular 
advantage in its discovery. He is indeed the Sophist 
of Asia, who has overlived the theology of his ances- 
tors, and not yet encountered the Socrates of a new 
philosophical epoch. Socrates, abandoning physics 
(as not then explored), betook himself to the common 
instincts of our nature, and his own mastery over 
words, those lithe weapons of the sophists. The phy- 
sical sciences are firmly handled now, and I commend 
them to you for use upon your Gymnosophists. The 
assured conclusions of chemistry and geology are just 
what is wanted to wean the native mind into a search 
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after truth, which may expand into a sympathy for all 
which promotes it, and is "of it." I am strongly 
inclined to regard in Faraday the Socrates of your 
Indian Academe. 

Of course, nothing that I have said of the students 
extends to their literature and religious heliefa. Your 
good sense, and the insight you have gained into 
Sanskrit, has already inspired you, as Z know, with 
respect for them. For myself I profess a real reverence 
of the antique wisdom to which the West owes so 
much; and which, ill- understood or corrupted hy 
priestly additions, is still, as it reaches us, so respect- 
ahle. I am persuaded that one should enter on Indian 
Education with such a spirit, and that such a spirit 
will soonest make possible the "mode of rendering 
Education really popular " which Sir George Clerk 
has desiderated in his memorandum (dated 29th 
March, 1858). At the risk of a previous perusal on 
your part I am tempted to copy paragraph 41 of that 
memorandum as just, and also useful. The present 
Governor of Bombay says there : " In the pride of 
" power, or in the littleness of prejudice, or in the 
" trusted efficacy of British bayonets, some superin- 
" tendents of English Education in India are apt to err 
" through their disdaining to inquire, or their aversion 
*' to acknowledge, not only the degree in which the 
*' liberal arts and sciences flourished there several 
" centuries ago, but the actual condition of the mental 
" cultivation and intelligence of some of the natives in 
" modern days. In fact, the signal mistake made in 
" dealing with this important subject of Education in 
" India has been, in my humble opinion, that self- ' 
" complacent disregard of the real disposition of the 
" native mind amongst their own educated classes, in 
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*' their reverence for their ancient literature, and in 
*' their tenacity to retain it." 

One must observe that the " mental cultivation and 
intelligence of the natives " is not striking, except 
where Western learaing has been grafted upon the 
" disposition of the native mind ; " hut it is incontest- 
able that such grafting, and not a preliminary extirpa- 
tion, is the course which the thoughtful labourer in the 
field of Education will wish to see adopted. The scien- 
tific treatises which Sanskrit contains are fresh with 
streams, which, however scanty, rose nevertheless near 
the sources of knowledge ; and the scriptural teachings 
of the Veds are too often like those most reverenced 
and received by ourselves to deserve any but a respect- 
ful consideration. No code of laws has inculcated 
charity, and family union, and self-abnegation more 
successfully than that of Menu ; and the philosophic 
mind which accepts the blemishes of the Mosaic pan- 
dects, as accounted for by time and place, will not 
refuse the same concession in contemplating such 
Hindoo customs as an enlarged moral sense has shown 
to he no longer in the harmony of things. Many of 
them have happily disappeared, and many will yet 
disappear before the allied force of truth and reason, 
best exercised by an appreciative reformer. Suttee, 
and the refusal of a second marriage to the widow, 
bad not only much to recommend them as customs of 
an Kastem people, but arose more or less directly 
from sentiments that challenge admiration. What 
was good in them has long ago been overlaid by 
priestly greed of power, money, and show ; and India 
is well-rid of a rite which however, with all its faults^ 
was at least full of the " love stronger than death ; " 
and the like of which wins the eloquence of Livy, in the 
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death of the heroic Sophonisba. No narrow heart 
dictated those sblokes of the Sanskrit Hitopadesa, 

" When the faithful wife, embracing tenderly her husband dead, 
" Mounts the blazing pile beside him, as it were the bridal bed ; 
" Though his sins were twenty thonsand, twenty-thouBaud times 

"o'er-tflld, 
" She shall bring his soul to splendour for her love so large and 

"bold." 

Ausold'b (MS.) Hitopadesh. 

The thought passes naturally from this subject to the 
stormy question of religious teaching, and the share 
claimed by dogmatical religion in Indian Education. 
Here one truly treads the suppositos cineres — and 
we must walk tenderly. Not that much reticence 
is practised by the advocates of an uncompromising 
religious Education. I think I had not been in the 
College a fortnight before the strong terms which so 
readily supply the lack of argument were directed 
against me, in the execution of Government orders. 
As you cannot avoid an ultimate expression of your 
views, it may be useful to you to know the position of 
the question, and the convictions which some ex- 
perience in the matter has forced upon, as I hope, a 
not very prejudiced mind. 

And first condone my presumption if I profess the 
belief that both sides are guilty of a little want of 
candour. The programme of Exeter Hall may be 
taken as contained in the extract which Sir George 
Clerk has made in his memorandum from a Calcutta 
publication. It runs thus : " The camp has been 
*' planted, and the position of the Christian army made 
" good. The battle has begun, and the various bodies 
" of troops have had their several positions assigned to 
" them. The translators with their heavy batteries of 
" Bible truth; the tract writers with their light-field 



'* guns ; the active cavalry of itinerators ; the preach- 
" ing battalions of foot, and the little band of Christian 
" sepoys, are all engaged in subduing this vast con- 
" tinent to the obedience of Christ. If the work be 
" carried on, what must be the end ? Tlie Lord gave 
*' the word : great is the company of the preachers. 
" Shall not kings of armies flee apace, while they that 
" tarry at home divide the spoil and share the joy of 
" victory? " 

There is no mistaking this, and such manifestoes, 
for declarations of open war. The spear is flung by 
the fecial* heralds of Evangelism far over the hordera 
of the enemy's country, and that it has been picked 
up, Cawnpore and Lucknow, and an alienated popula- 
tion, bear painful witness. The generals of this in- 
vading army profess to have the welfare of India at 
heart, and it would be illiberal to be credulous in the 
face of such zeal. Indeed, the real devotion and 
courage of many who are engaged to the enterprise is 
convincing of their excellence of purpose, and balances 
the low intellectual acquirements which characterize 
them as a class. These then allege that Government 
are the guardians of India — that they are bound to do 
the best they can for their ward — that they have 
nothing so good as Christianity — and that they ought 
consequently to encourage its teachers, and enforce it 
on India in every possible way. They indeed ask the 
Government to proselytize, and would in some cases 
bear to see the sword thrown into the scale ; pointing 
illogically to the murder of unoffending children and 
Christian women as a judgment upon a Gallio-like 
government. The policy of our present rulers has not 
accredited this commando, though its efforts have 

• "Fecialis — A karald-at-arms who denounced war^ and teas of 
the order o/priettt." — Mobell'b AinBworth'a Diet. 
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the-respect, and its indirect educational successes the 
thanks of all wbo dissent from their ultimate purposes; 
The Indian Bishops regard them with a gentle interest 
which does not descend from its episcopal pedestal — 
while the Chaplains hare large flocks of their own, and 
the official crook is only designed to fit the legs of 
such white sheep as may wander.* Here and there 
an out-station colonel or a collector of strong Scotch 
extraction trenches on the declared neutrality of his 
Government, and a Mussal is perhaps baptized into 
Christianity and an assured continuance of his monthly 
stipend. How, in the face of the debasing customs of 
India, they ask, and with the general conviction of the 
power and efficacy of Christianity, is it thus set aside ? 
One answer is that not Christianity, hut an erroneous 
idea of it is that which is set aside. One answer is 
that the Missionary party does not wholly desire the 
secular amelioration of India, that they do not indeed 
greatly desire it without the adhesion of the country 
to an exact formula. They construe Christianity too 
narrowly, and disdain expediency even if recommended 
by justice. They are not in their hearts half so care^ 
ful to guard the fords of the Educational Jordan against 
the unfit and undeserving, as against those who will 
not or cannot pronounce the Shibboleth. I recall an 
application made to me by a Brahman hoy to admit 
him of the College school without the usual certificates 
of character, as these had been refused by his Mis- 
sionary master upon the single ground of his desiring 
to join a Government institution. We had no alterna- 
tive hut the painful one of dispensing with such docu- 

• I owe it to justice to name one, of several bright exceptions, 
in the junior Chaplain of Poona, the Rev. F. Gell, who gives hia 
time to his duty, — ^his leisure to noble labour among his soldiera, 
— and his hour of repose to the natives. 
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ments in similar cases, and you will find that alterna- 
tive still adopted. In the face of a partisanship, so 
little like St. Paul's that it will not work with ApoUos, 
or even recognize congenial labours, you will not 
wonder at the prudence which reluctantly misdoubts 
it. You will comprehend by many such instances the 
policy of declining measures, which would have, 
among other important results, that of clearing off their 
promoters, and rendering impossible what they most 



But if there is a want of candour and liberality on 
one side, there is also a little insincenly on the other. 
The party of which I have been speaking maintain 
that *' no system of education can be sound in prin- 
" eiple, or prove beneficial in results, which exempts 
" any portion of the pupils it admits into its schools from 
*' instruction in the inspired volumes," and they ask for 
regular lectures on the Bible in Indian schools and 
colleges. In one sense it is supremely impossible to 
teach English at all without instructing in the " inspired 
volumes." The English language is full of Hebraic 
phrases and idioms due to the Bible, English litera- 
ture draws upon it for images and illustrations, Eng- 
lish moral science sits with the multitude on the 
mount by Betulia, and repeats the divine wisdom of 
the sermon preached there; and English history is un- 
intelligible to the Hindoo without a frequent reference 
to the Old and New Testament. Nor is there found 
the slightest objection on the part of the natives to study 
a volume so engaging. I mentioned that Brahman boys 
will consent to learn the much-coveted English through 
the medium of the manuals of the Scotch Church, and 
far more readily will the advanced collegian devote 
his attention to traditions so imposing and interesting 
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as those of the Israelites. When last year our classes 
commenced tiie perusal of the " Samson Agonistes, " I 
found that most of them had fully read themselves up 
beforehand in the Bible history of the Jewish Hercules. 
The BiUe indeed was constantly accessible for these 
or any purposes, nor would I have pretended to lecture 
to Easterns on morality or philosophy without its pre- 
sence and authority. No Govamment order was ever 
meant to be construed into a, direction to the contrary, 
and not many scholars, I should think, would profess 
themselves able to comply with it, if issued. 

But that is not the sense in which the introduction 
of the Bible is demanded. What underlies the demand 
and the refusal is lightly touched on by an able writer 
on Education in the last " Westminster Review," where 
he says ; " The great vice in our ordinary religious 
"*' teaching is that it is doctrinal, rather than practical, 
'" sharpening the intellect, not moulding the character 
" — helpful rather as a manual of controversy than as a 
'" rule of life. This blemish," he continues, " i^aches 
" its maximum in those districts where proselytism has 
" been most active." It is, in pcant of fact, the doctrinal, 
or rather dogmatical part of Christianity, that the 
Evangelical party have the misaon and the desire to 
enforce. Their envoy begins with it — the presence of 
hostile creeds provokes him to his battle-cries instead 
of making him turn to read his treaties of peace as 
befits a herald. Without previous study of character 
or antecedents he approaches the quick-witted Hindoo 
on the very side where he is impregnable,* he rolls the 

■ At the Till^e fire after the day's Bhooting I have often con- 
vened with the " Gaum-wallaa " upon these things. Something 
nice this would pass : — 

Sbikasi. The Saheb missed the shingh-waUa (the "horn- 
fellow"). Wah! it was destiny! 
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Btone of ever-retuniing assertion with zeal as honest as 
it is ill-judged, and is angry with all others who will 
not take part in the Sisyphian labour. That man 
would be a hopeful one who, carefully regarding the 
mental diathesis of the Hindoos, the stages of their 
religious history, and their present spiritual needs, 
should predict that the people of India will ever be 
capable of receiving the unmodified dogmata of Chris* 
tianity as extant now in the mouths of the Mis- 
sionaries.* Already the divine moralities of the New 

Sahbb. It wa§ a bad shot, not destiny. Haven't you heard the 
German Padre-Saheb ? 

Shikasi. Yes ! he spoke at Alandi " two-three " days back. 

Saheb. What did he say ? 

BiSTAHDiNo Native. First he said "tnmtsa bap mof ahe'* 
(yoor^^Aw is very fet). 

(^Chorus ofsuppreaed laughter from Oaum-wallat.) 

Saheb. 8t. (A sharp clu;k means "annoyance" in Murathi.) 
You know what he meant ! 

Brahhan Carkodk (repressing them, with private delight'). 
Yes t yes t he meant " toomtsa pap " (your sin is great). 

Saheb. What else? 

Btstakdbr. He said his Der (God) gave a " burnt khana " 
(big dinner) to a lakh of people, with a very few chupattice and 
"two-three" fish. 

Brahhan. That's lik^ Kjishna ! he eat upahonsefiill of cakes 
while his nurse looked away. 

(Chorus of consentient " hoys" yes ! yes /) 

Bystander. Then he said the Dev walked on the "black 
water." 

Brahhan. It was Shiva that drank it all up — that's " chumut- 
karik " (wonderful) now ! 

(Renewed chorus of admiring " hoys") 

Sabeb (too tired to argue). That'll do. You say take the 
dinner to my tent, Gonesh ! — Bus I 

(Exeunt omttss.) 

* This opinion is based upon what Missionaries have themselves 
allowed to the writer. One of the ablest and most earnest of them 
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Testament are winning them ; already the 
spirit of its doctrine arrests them, and with these walk 
the Art and Science of modem days. But dogmatical 
Christianity, intelligible, if at all, to its esoteric pro- 
fessors, is a weary thing to the over-dogmatized Asiatic. 
True Morality has its own divine credentials and 
power of persuasion ; Justice bears a brow which all 
the world knows at sight, and the voice of divine Love 
is intelligible and welcome to every ear. These the 
unthinking dogmatist neglects for the assertion of 
miraculous evidence which the Hindoo parallels 
adroitly from his own Foorans, or for doctrines to 
whose real sublimity he can claim for his ancestral 
faith an earlier title. Indeed the Missionary himself 
is quick in perceiving this, and occasionally abandons 
the unprofitable role for another of greater utility. 
Some now-a-days bear a cross very comfortably padded, 
and the Apostle who was tearfully " set apart " in 
the crowded kirk ; — ladies weeping, and throwing into 
the plate their bracelets and broaches, and " brethren " 
clinging about the neck they should embrace no more; 
— that apostle hides a daily martyrdom under a dress- 
ing gown of Cashmere, and shakes off no dust of 
witness, unless it soil the daintily-worked slippersi 
wherein he pursues the light amusements of a literary 
dev6t. 

The refusal to countenance the contracted form of 
Christianisation that I have mentioned, by no means 
incompatible with warm adhesion to Christianity, is 
generally founded on the duty of neutrality on the 
part of Government, and the respect due to indepen- 
dence of conscience ; and here, I think, is the seeming 

— an excellent OnentaliBt to boot— <M>nfeBsed that he could number 
the Scindian converta of many years' work on one hand, and that 
he misdoubted all but one of those. 
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insincerity of which I spoke. It shocks a good Gooroo 
just as much, and violates neutrality between Christi- 
anity and his creed as harshly, to teach that the world 
is a globe, as to proclaim the humanity of Krishna ; 
and his independence of opinion is as rudely disre- 
garded when he is not permitted to arrange the suttee 
of his sister, as if you refused to teach his boys English 
except through the medium of the first seventeen 
verses of the 1st chapter of St. Matthew. In truth, the 
refusal might be based on grounds more rational, and 
not less tenable. It would be also more candid to 
express a conviction that "dogmata" change, that 
their defining limits are rearranged by succeeding 
generations, suffering expansion or contraction with 
the advance of knowledge. The supervisors of Edu- 
cation might inoffensively pronounce them " non- 
essentials," in an educational sense, and not in the 
nature of things to be taught, which imply reception 
by conviction. They might fairly enough quote the 
example of one, and ask their assailants to suppose 
that, thirty years ago, at the expense of a dozen deci- 
mated cities, Maharashtra had embraced the dogma of 
the verbal infallibility of the Scriptures. With what 
repose of conscience could its propagandists now wit- 
ness a native perusing the latest Bampton Lecture, 
where the champion of the Church ponders whether 
the command to the sun to stand still over Gibeon 
" was not a poetical apostrophe ? " * The Immaculate 
Conception is an instance of a dogma at which the 
■Papal doctors have, after much vacillation, arrived, 

• Similarly, in a letter to the Editor of the "Westminster 
Review" (April, 1860), signed by Mr. J. Macnaught, Incumbent 
of St, Chrysostom's, a passage occurs which, thirty years ago, 
would hare cost that able writer his gown. " I believe," he says, 
" the Bible to be inspired, but not without error," 
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just as the Papal authority is passing into disregard, 
and the last of the Popes is reigning in the person of 
an African soldier. The cultivated native knows 
these things, and resents the insult which ignores his 
knowledge ; he has listened, with the present age, in 
amused astonishment, while the question of the eternity 
of punishment was made to hang on the rendering of 
a Greek adjective ; and it is to the cultivated (or cul- 
tivatable) native that Education must appeal. A 
curious fact, and one that suggests a discrimination 
which might go far to meet these objections, is recorded 
of the Japanese Buddhists of the sixteenth century, who 
received the inscrutable doctrine of the Trinity with- 
out difficulty, and welcomed the doctrine of a scheme 
of salvation ; but demurred to, and rejected as incon- 
sistent, the dogma of eternal condemnation. My 
mind recurs to that marvellous cathedral of Paganism, 
the cave-temple of Elephanta. We had crossed in 
Lord Elphinstone's barge (multis tile quidem flebilis 
occidit !) making our way over the splendid piazza of 
the wide blue harbour to the palm-tree porticoes of 
that island shrine. Our table was spread under the 
very eyes of the sculptured Trinity, whose colossal 
and majestic brows seemed bent on us with the same 
unchanging expression that had beamed on Buddhist, 
Jain, and Brahman, before our little day. Gazing on 
that divinely-conceived Tri-unity, I felt how noble 
might be the rdle of the targe-hearted Missionary who, 
with St. Paul's example before him, should know how 
to declare to a great people the name of their " Un- 
known God," 

But the subject is seducing me beyond the limits of 
the most expanded letter. I hasten, in concluding, to 
touch upon one fundamental point, which, although 
not so much under your control, will derive a great 



aid and impulse from your advocacy. I mean Female 
Education ; — ^you think, as I know, with the Laureate^ 
that 

*<the mother makes us most;" 

and you will find it painful to recognize the fact, tha^t 
her formative share in the Indian student is mainly 
confined to the physical production of him. Not much 
natural influence is possible among a people who 
scarcely allow the negative praise of Pericles to the 
domestic virtues of their women. The Hindoo home 
is squalid and noisy, and the voluble tongue of his 
mother, when it is not employed on the favourite 
topics of " paisa " (money), and the "pot bhurula," 
indulges too often in the coarse and graphic licences of 
Murathi slang. The steps hitherto taken to make 
better things possible, are but few. At Sassoor and 
Soopeh there are girls' schools ; the first reported by 
the Educational Inspector, Captain Lester, to contain 
thirty-seven pupils; and his eminent authority is alto- 
gether on the side of their extension. In Poona itself 
there are four private female schools, started and sup- 
ported .by the natives, and containing in 1 858, as many 
as 205 girls ; and the other divisions furnish similar 
statistics. The Poona schools have declined latterly 
from want of energetic Grovemment support, and from 
the prejudices which still place educated girls at such a 
discount in the marriage market, that in some instances 
they have descended to the degrading ressort of a. Lais. 
I had proposed, before leaving, that scholarships should 
be established for the best pupils, as the Brahman 
would perhaps accept the drawback of a cultivated un- 
derstanding in a wife if compensated for by the posses- 
sion of a monthly stipend, to be continued for a year or 
. two after marriage. To you come aU these considera- 
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tioDs with your office, descending, I would hope, like the 

troublesome crown of Henry IV. 

/ 

" with better quiet, *^ 

Better opinion, better confirmation." 

Certainly, whatever you can do to advance Female 
Education in India, aiming at the verypoasible issues of 
good and modest mothers, and contented and decent 
homes, will be a stone in the foundation of the future 
happiness of the country, and by so much bring it 
nearer. One noble-spirited Hindoo lady (let me re- 
cord her name, Nek Namdar Shetanee Hurkoorbace, 
as an ornament to my last page) has endowed a girls' 
school in Guzerat with 12,000 rupees, and placed it 
under the inspection of the Educational Department. 
But trained native female teachers are the great want 
for these schools ; with such, wonderful results might 
be achieved. After all, Lord Macaulay's tiresome 
New Zealander, who, tattoed in the uttermost fashion 
of civilization, encounters one everywhere, the predicted 
Marius of our modem Carthage, is not more possible 
than the graduate of a Poona College of 3000 a.d., 
who shall beguile the labours of state by glancing up 
the long roll of his Principals in the library of an 
Indian Chamber of Deputies. How will he wonder 
that it could have been worth while for the Second on 
that list to have urged, or hard for the Third to have 
succeeded in advancing, the reforms which helped to 
give him a country, and his history a grateful record of 
its Englbh masters ! 

Very sincerely yours, 

Edwin Arnold. 
To W. A. B , Esq., M.A. 
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ETTROPEAN FORCES (INDIA) BILL. 



The Duke of Argyll said,— During the last 
few years questions of great importance in re- 
ference to the affairs of India have heen broug-bt 
with more than usual firequency under the attention 
of Parhament ; and on almost all of those questiona 
more or less diiference of opinion has prevailed. 
But I think I may say with truth that on no subject 
has the difference of opinion been so great or so 
keenly contested as on the question which this Bill 
is intended to decide. In truth, my Lords, I believe 
that the amalgamation oLthe European forces of 
the late East India QoiB^iiy'|s' service with the 
forces of the Line wa^ilppg considfered one of the 
main difficulties in th^-'Syky o£'^^e transference of 
the goTeromeut of In^':iii}m the Company to 
the Crown. I well recollect that in the discus- 
sions in 1853, during the Administration of Lord 
Aberdeen, on the " renewal of the charter," when 
various alternatives were before us, it was con- 
sidered that the difficulties in the way of an 
amalgamation of the two armies were among the 
most serious of those which precluded any pro- 
posal being at that time made for the transference 
of the government from the Company to the Crown. 
Nevertheless, after a few short years, the occurrence 
of intervening events and the progress of discussion, 
a2 
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has brottght about such a change that a Bill has 
come up to eifeet that object, carried by an over- 
whelming majority in the other House— a majority 
not of a party nature, but, on the contrary, con- 
sistiDg of all the political parties into which that 
, House is divided, and I should be guilty of affec- 
tation if I pretended to expect any serious proba- 
bihty of its being rejected by your Lordships. 
Yet, I am eure that it is the opinion of the House 
that this is not a motion which ought to be made 
as a mere matter of course. It afiects too nearly 
the interests of the Indian Government; and, 
although I hope it does not aifect the interests of 
any individuals, yet it aifects too nearly the long- 
cherished convictions of a body of men of whom I 
may say with truth that England has every reason 
to be proud, to entitle the Government to deal with 
it in any stage without proving, as for as they can, 
that it has received due attention, and that every 
view of Hhe subject has been careiully considered. 

Although, therefore, I trust that it is an unop- 
posed measure by the great majority of your Lordr 
ships, I think I am justified in laying before the 
House, in some detail, the grounds upon which 
the Government has proceeded. And inasmuch as 
many arguments urged against the amalgamation 
of the European local army with the army of the 
Line are derived not so much from the specific 
provisions of the Bill as &om certain indirect conse- 
quences which it is assumed will follow it; let me 
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direct attention to what the Bill is^ and to what it is 
not— to what it does, and to what it does not do. 

In the first place then, althoug;h many arguments 
would lead m to suppose that it is so, this is not a 
Bill far the ahoUtion of the local army of India. 
After its jffovisions have come into full operation there 
will stili he a large local army, composed of the na- 
tives of various tribes, who are trained to our mihtary 
service; and, although I do not deny that many 
changes will he the natural consequence of this 
measure, yet, if on other grounds it were considered 
ftdvisahle^ you might continue the present system of 
management, and, to a large extent, the present 
system of officering the local army without the 
sniallest interference as far as regards the provisions^ 
of this Bill. In the next place, it is not, properly 
speaMng, a Bill for the abolition even of the Euro- 
pean local army. The whole of tlie regiments of the^ 
late East India Company which have any historical; 
recollections will preserve their identity, although the 
terms of service will be altered. They will retain 
tiieir ancient names and banners, and the recollec- 
tions of all their great achievements. The direct 
consequence of this Bill is simply this, that it will 
he out of the power of the Secretary of State for 
India to enlist for the future any European soldi^s 
exclusively for the local service of that country, and 
thus,, after a few years, aU the corps which are now 
lo«d will become corps for the general service of the 
empii^, liable in their turn to ^1 the exigencies and 
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reqilirements connected with tbe defence of He^ 
Majesty's dominions. 

JNoW; my Lords, I do not at all mean to dejure- 
ciate tiid importance of the change which I have 
thus attempted to describe. At the same time I am 
prepared to ai^e that the importance end scope 
of that change hae been very much exag'gerated. 
A paper has been laid on your Lordships' table of 
great importance — no less than the protest of Sir J. 
Oulxamj who lately occupied the position of Fresi'- 
dent of tbe Council of India. That distinguished 
officer describes the change in these words : — " It is 
'' an organic change in that military system under 
" which India has been won and kept." I venture 
to say, in spite of the assent of my noble friend 
opposite to this assertion (the Earl of EUenborough) 
thatj so for as concerns either the provisions of this 
measure, or its necessary consequences, such lan- 
guage is chargeable with very great exaggeration. 
One would suppose from this language that India had 
been won and had been kept, if not entirely, at least 
in a main degree, by the European army of tbe East 
India Company. I venture to dispute that assertion 
altogether, and im it is a matter of some importance, 
I trust the House will allow me to direct attention 
for a few moments to some of the facts connected 
with the past history of the European force in India. 
Before doing so, allow me to say that whatever is 
tbe amount of change which this Bill effects, it is a 
change infinitely less organic than that which was 
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tbe only other filtematiTe presented for the adoption 
of the Government. I beg the House to recollect 
that the maintenance of the status quo is uot in 
question. None of the officers of the local amly, and 
none of the public men who have espoused their views, 
contend for the maintenance of a small European local 
army. The question is not whether vte should retain 
the army which existed, but whether we should 
create a new army very much increased in numbers 
and in many respects very differently composed. I 
tlunk I shall be able to prove, having; reg;ard to the 
past history of India, that the institution of a great 
and powerful European force separated from the 
army of the Line would be a fer greater change than 
that which we propose— viz., that the comparatively 
small army which has hitherto existed shall be amal- 
gamated with the Line. 

In the first charter of the East India Company, 
in the time of Wilham III., no limitation was placed 
on the powers of the Company as to the number of 
European troops which they might raise. They, 
were enabled to raise as many recruits as were found 
neeessary for the " defence of their forts and posses- 
sions." At that time I need hardly say, it was uot 
foreseen that the East India Company, which was 
then a mere trading association, would one day 
become a great territorial power, and but little im- 
portance was consequently attached to their miUtary 
jtroceedings ; but the moment it was seen that they 
*er&likely to be that which they afterwards became, 
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1^ natural jealousy of the EngVsh Parliament and 
Government was arouned, and statutory limitations 
were soon placed upon the power of rising European 
troops. And even long before this precaution wair 
considered necessary, another step practically even 
more important had been taken, which tended to the 
same effect. Very early in the histwy of India — 
in 1764, that is only four years after the iamous 
defence of Arcot by Clivej the Crown resolved to send, 
troops of the Line to that country, and a detachment 
of the 39th. Regiment, which still bears upon its 
colours the motto " Primus in India," formed no 
inconsiderable portion of the smaD European force 
which fought at Flassy. In the year 1773, when 
the Company assumed avowed authority over th& 
province of Lower Bengal, their European troops- 
amounted in number to 11,438, which, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, was the maximum which 
had been reached until the other day. In considering; 
however the importance of this levy, we must look 
not only to quantity hut also to quaUty. Now there.. 
is abundant evidence, that the East India Company 
and. the Government of India attached but com-. 
paratively small importance to their European forces.- 
The truth is, that, with the exception of the artillery 
corps, respecting which peculiar care was taken firom 
the very earliest time, the European army was very 
ill organized, and in so inferior a state of disciphne 
that the officers of the Company placed almost their 
enture rehance uponthe Sepoy troops, under European. 
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command, and upon the regiments of the Line. In 
1773, Clive declared that our existence in India 
depended upon the Sepoys commanded by English 
officers, and that the defence of the country might he 
intrusted to them alone, supported by a corps of 
artillery, similarly commanded. In 1786 Lord 
Comwallis gives this account of the European troops 
of the Company :^ 

" The KiDg's Bridih regiments must not be parted with. We- 
bave m reftlitj nothing elae,. except the corps of arUUery, that de- 
Berres the name of an Enropeia force." 

Again he says, in the same year, 

"The iatenae beat and nnhealthiness of the climate are against 
all military discipline, yet I was astonished at the good appear- 
ance of the King's troops. The Company's artillery are very fine, 
but their EuTDpean infantry, on whom the defence of these pos- 
sessions may one day depend, are in a most wretched state," 

I leare your Lordships therefore to judge whether, 
as far as concerns the earlier contests conducted by 
Warren Hastings and Lord Clive, it is not clearly 
proved that at least the conquest of India was 
mainly effected by the power which was exhibited by 
the officers of the Company in the organization of 
native troops, and by the regiments of the Line which 
were sent from England to reinforce and support 
them. 

Your Lordships will remember that the Board 
of Control was established by Mr. Pitt in the year 
1784. One of its first acts was to insist upon a great 
reduction of the Company's forces in India. But 
the view which was taken on this subject, and the 
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importance which was attached to it, ia stiiking^y 
illustrated by a celebrated debate which took place 
ID Parliamewt, a few years later. In the year 1788, 
when there was an alarm of a renewed contest with 
the French in that country and ia Europe, and when 
it was determined to reinforce the garrison in India by 
a considerable force of European troops, the question 
arose whether that reinforcement should consist of 
regiments of the line or of an addition to the local 
force. Thus the very question which we are now 
debating, was discussed for many days in both 
Houses of Parliament more than seventy years ago, 
and in that discussion Mr. Pitt laid it down as a 
principle, tiiat ultimately the amalgamation of that 
army with the Line must be attempted, and said that 
he would not consent to the adoption of any measure 
which would render the attainment of that object 
more difScult. His words were : — 

- " Such a coosaltdation vas undotibtedly to be wished for, and 
sooner or later it must be attempted. Of this he would shortly 
say more, and therefore in this place he would only suggest that 
Ministers, having this very object in view, had thought it more 
advisable to raise Boyal regimeats to serve in India than Com- 
pftny's regimeDts, because, if they had preferred the latter, they 
must have made the consolidation so much the more difficult." 

The Declaratory Act which Mr. I*itt then intro- 
duced, giving power to the Board of Control to send 
ibur new regiments of the Line to India, and to 
chai^ them on the revenues of the Company, was 
very keenly contested, and was carried with great 
rductance and dislike on the part of a considerate - 
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portion of the House of Commons. It.is recorded in 
the journals of that day that it was carried by a ma- 
jority of only 07 — a majority which, however small 
it mig-ht be considered in the first triumphant Par- 
liament of Mr. Pitt, is one which any Ministry 
would now accept with very tolerable satisfection. 
In consequence of the decision then come to four 
King's regiments, instead of four Company's, were 
sent to India, and from that time the number of the 
Company's European troops steadily diminished, 
having never, until quite the other day, reached the 
lunita fixed by the Act of 1788— viz., 13,000 men. 
la 1 796 that army was reduced to two regiments of 
Infantry, or as those regiments consisted of only five 
companies, in point of fact to one regiment, in each 
Presidency ; the formal change to that number in 
1829 being; only a matter of arrangement. That 
was the state of things down to the Affghan war. 
But I need go no further than the minute of the 
Governor-General, which has recently been laid upon 
your Lordships' table, to show that in the conquest 
and subsequent protection of India the European 
r^ments of the Company have always been con- 
sidered as playing" a comparatively subordinate part. 
I do not mean to say that they have not always be- 
haved with distinguished gallantry ; that they have 
done; but I am showing' the exagg'eration of the 
language used by Indian officers, especially by Sir 
J. Outram. Lord Canning- says : — 
-^ " It appears as if these troops, forming aa they did a very amall 
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portion of the Indian army, had been nntil lately almost orer* 
Rooked by their succeaure ccmmBnderg-in-«hief." 

That does not look as if they had been the main 
inBtruments " by which India had been won and 
kept." I need hardly remind your Ijordships that 
in accordance with the declared opinion of the 
Goreniment of Mr. Pitt, Lord OomwalliS; at the 
desire of Mr. Dundas^ drew up in 1794 a detailed 
scheme for the amalgamation of the two armies. 
Owing to difficulties of detail it was not carried 
into effect, but both Mr. Pitt and Lord Cornwallis 
expressed the strongest opinions as to the expedi- 
ency of the measure and the necessity for ite ultimate 
adoption. I venture to maintain, therefore, that as 
there was no alternative for the Government except 
to adopt this measure which had so long been re- 
commended, or to raise for the first time a large 
English army to be exclusively confined to India, 
the step which they have taken involves a change far 
less great, and far less formidable than the other. 

In order to show your Lordships how great would 
have been the change produced by the adoption of 
the other course, I need only remind the House of 
the nature of the demand made by those who re- 
present the views of the local force. I presume 
I may take the opinion of the Military Committee 
of the Council of India as fairly representing those 
views. "Well, their demand is, that the whole of 
the artillery, three-fourths of the cavalry,, and two- 
thirds c^ the infantry, should be exclusively local. 
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It 13 true ttiat this opinion has been modified hy 
various individual authorities, but the Governor- 
General says that the native force ought to be two- 
thirds of the whole army, and earnestly m^s that 
on no consideration should it be less than one-half. 
Then, my Lords, I say that a Local European 
Army of such proportions would be entirely new. 
It is not the system under which our dominion in 
India was acquired, or has been maintained. 

Why, then, should we adopt such a proposal? 
There are g;reat mechanical difficulties, if I may call 
-them so, in the way of carrying such a plan into 
effect. I cannot mention the name of the late Lord 
Elphinstone without espressing-, what I am sure is 
the general feeling of the House, our deep and 
heartfelt " sorrow at his loss. We had looked 
forward to having his counsel and his advice 
upon this subject, and I believe that we are all 
deeply convinced that among the distinguished, 
men who exerted themselves during that terrible 
Indian mutiny, none better deserved the vote of 
thanks, which was moved in such eloquent terms by 
the noble Earl opposite, than did Lord Elphinstone. 
What does Lord Elphinstone say as to the mere 
mechanical difficulty of raising a great European 
army for India ? He says : — 

"iPwe are tohavealocal Enropean army, we must, in fact, 
begin inmost afresb. la it worth while to do thisT What 
rensonnbltt prospect ia there of a local force, under any circum- 
stances, beisg equal to the regiments of the line 7 Above all. 
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Khat powible chuice is there of aach a result betog obtained with 
the officers of the late Bengal army 1" 

The opinion of Lord Elphinstone clearly was, that 
the officerB of the late Bengal army, in reference to 
.whose interests, in a great measure, that plan haa been 
ui^fed, were not capable of org^anizing" and maintain- 
ing the discipline of an European ibrce. And what^ 
upon this poiat, ia the opinion of Lord Canning, who 
supports the project of a large local army ? His 
evidence, contained in a minute on our table, is even 
more specific than that of Lord E^hinstone. He 
says, " Speedily to raise a European army for India, 
" and to officer it efficiently &om our present body 
" of officers, is impossible." I^ow look at the project 
which Ixird Canning lays down for the purpose of 
raising this force, and see the objections which pre- 
sent themselves against it. In the first place, with 
reference to the late Indian mutiny and the insuffi- 
cient garrisoning' of that country, it has been neces- 
sary to inoreesd the troops of the Line ther^ 
Something like from 35 to 30 battalions were 
raised in order to meet that exigeney. You have 
these 25 battalions of the Line in the highest state 
of organization and discipline. They add to the 
effective force of the empire, and are available for 
any other service they may be called on to perform. 
You would have to commence by disbanding these 
regiments of the Line. Is not that a very great 
and serious objection? And how are you to raise 
and officer the new r^^ents ? Lord Canning says 
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"if cannot be done 'by the old Indian officers whose 
interests have been so much urged. For this 
purpose, therefore, you are to borrow the ser- 
vices of officers of the Line ; and when they have 
succeeded in rai^^ regiments something' equal to 
those which you have already got, but which you 
must now disband, these new regiments are to be 
sent Qut to India and placed under the control and 
'guidance of those Sepoy officers who are declared 
.to be unfit for such duties. Is not that a round-- 
about scheme, and one open to grave objections in 
point of impeiial pohcy ? Again, there is one argu- 
ment has been slated against the maintenance of a 
local force in India to which I own I have never 
attached much importance, — ^viz., that a large local 
force would enter into injurious competition with 
the Line in the recruiting market of this country. It 
had always appeared to me, if you are to have 
80,000 Europeans in India, that it would be the 
san^e thing as regards the demand made upon the 
field of recruittiient in England, whether the 80,000 
were divided between a local and a Line force, or 
whether they ajl composed one array. But the objec- 
tions taken on this ground have gained streng^ in my 
inind since I have seen the demand of Sir J. Outram 
on this subject. Sir J. Outram fully admits that a 
change of measures in regard to recruiting will be 
necessary if there is to be a large local army in 
India ; and he has sent home an appendix to bis 
minute, in which he proposes that arrangements 
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should be made to attract to tbe local force the picked 
nenof the whole recruitm^field mEng;laiid. It surely 
■cannot tend to promote the general intereste of the 
empire, that the very hest men who can be induced 
to enter the militery profession should have special 
inducements to limit themselves to an exclusively 
local service. Surely this would be a needless em- 
barrassment in the main object you have had in all 
those improvemente in the condition of the soldier 
and in the recruiting; system which have lately oc- 
cupied 80 much attention. 

I think, my Lords, I have now suflBciently proved 
—first, that the maintenance of such an army would 
be entirely new ; secondly, that it would be veiy 
difficult; and I now venture to add, that it would 
Jt»e in the highest degree dangerous. 

It is often said that too much stress has been laid on 
the late strike or mutiny in the local European force 
in India ; and in some respects I am not sore that 
this may not he true. But be it observed that th6 
ai^ument derived from the danger of mutiny has nt^ 
heen confined to those who object to a local Euro- 
pean force. On the contrary, one of the ai^;aiment8 
over and over again repeated in the papers on our 
table by the officers of the East India Company, is that 
it would be advisable to divide the army into two por- 
tions, and that the Queen's troops would keep in order 
the local force, and the local force in turn would keep 
in order the Queen's troops. The danger of mutiny 
is therefore an wgument common to both parties ; 
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and the bnly question is — which system is least likely 
to expose us to the danger of serious insubordination 
and mutiny, — a lai^ local force or an amalgamated 
army of the Line ? The answer to that question 
must depend very much on the evidence we possess 
in r^ard to the discipline of the East India Com- 
pany's former local army. I think it is dear that 
if the one force be inferior to the other in discipline, 
the danger of insubordination must be greater in the 
case of that one, than in the case of the other. I know 
that in speaking of the discipline of the European re- 
giments of the late East India Company I am touch- 
ing on extremely delicate g^-ound, and I beg to draw 
a distinction between discipline in one sense and dis- 
cipline in another. I beUeve it is the universal tes- 
timony of all Line officers who have served in India 
that, as far as regards the discipline and the gallantry' 
nece^ary in the field, no regiments in the world could 
Bxceed, as none have exceeded, the services of the 
Company's regiments. There is ample evidence to 
the same effect in the papers now on our table. 
But I must say there is a general concurrence of 
opimon that, as regards discipline in a different 
sense, and with reference to the relations between 
the men and the officers, the regiments of the local 
force are decidedly inferior to the regiments of the 
Line. I have already adduced some evidence on this 
point from the earlier history of the East India 
Company. I now turn to a more recent period. 
In 18S8 the Duke of Wdlington gave evidence 
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before a committee upon public expenditm^. It 
was proposed to liim that^ in order to save the iieavy 
expense of frequent reliefs in regard to colonial ser* 
Tice, a number of corps should be put on the footing* 
of a local colonial force^ in the same manner as the 
European regiments of the East India Company. 
-What was the Duke of Wellington's reply to that 
^suggestion ? He says : — 

" The difierence in the state of the King*! troopB ia the EM 
Indies from that in which the Company's European in&ntry is 
known to be is coDcluai?e against it (the colonial system of corps) 
iu my opinion." 

The Duke goes on to say, — 

" It is very extraordinary, and I can only attribute it to their 
being confined there for their lireB, that it 'a so, but it is very ex- 
traoTdinary that the same deaeriptioD of officers, who form the 
Sepoys into remarkably good troops, cannot form the European 
.infantry to be at all equal Ut the other troops." 

Evidence to the same effect as regards the con- 
dition of affairs at the present time^ might be ad- 
duced in abundance. But I need not go farther 
than the last minute of the Governor-General. If 
it had been possible to maintain a contrary opinion, 
every thing in the argument urged by Lord Can- 
ning would have induced him to adopt it. But 
his admission is emphatic— that "in this respect 
" (viz. perfection of military discipline) they were 
" much below the troops of the Line." 

It is also admitted by Sir J. Outram, in his pro- 
test against the proposed measure, that the discipline 
of the local force is inferior to that of the Idne. He 
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^ves reasons, indeed, for it. It has arisen, he sayfl^ 
from causes ovet which the officers themselves have 
had no control — viz., from mistakes on the part of 
the Government, alterations in the rules of disci- 
pline, in respect to (he power exercised by com- 
manding^ officers over the men, and especially from 
the system of staff employment. I am not now in- 
quiring^ into the causes of this inferiority in disci- 
pline, but merely into the feet of its existence, and I 
believe it to be proved by the concmrent testimony 
of all who have written on the subject. I regret to 
observe a disposition on the part of the East India 
Company's officers to treat with some degree of de- 
preciation what is called the more perfect discipline 
of the Queen's army. They say it is the mere dia- 
cipline of parade ; that it does not in any way touch 
the efficiency of the force in the field, and is of no" 
serious consequence. I am sure your Lordships 
will t^ee with me when I say, that we ougfht to 
watch with the g^'eatest care and jealousy the 
operation of any cause which tends to affect., 
however slightly, the perfection of military dis- 
cipline — any cause which tends to affect, even in 
the smallest degree, that sense of subordination 
And that principle of obedience which is the first 
duty of a soldier. After all, my Lords, what are 
we argTiing- about? Not about the efficiency of the 
local army in the field, but the dang;er of insubor- 
dination in the times of quiet and peace, when troops 
suffer the lassitude and inaction of long canton- 
B 2 
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ment, afid afe not under the excitement of active 
service. The admission, then, of Lord Canning — the 
admissions of the late Company's officers themselves, 
— and the eoncurrent testimony of all fonner years, 
in respect to the high comparative perfection of 
military discipline in the Queen's army is, in my 
mind; conclusive against a large and almost pre- 
dominant local force. Some of the causes of their 
inferiority which have been assigned by Sir J, 
Outram might probably be removed ; but I do not 
believe they could be removed altogether. Look to 
the reason given by Lord ComwaUis for the infe- 
riority of the Company's troops in discipline. He 
refers to the nature of the climate. liOrd Caiming 
also thinks this inferiority might to a certain extent. 
he removed, but he says emphatically that " probably 
" it would not have been possible to keep them up to 
" the mark of their brother soldiers trained in Eiig- 
" land." It is dear that Lord Canning does not ex- 
pect the local force ever to reach or equal the perfect 
discipline of the, army of the Line. Well, but surely 
as regards the garrisoning of India, Uiis is a matter 
of primary importance. Perfect military discipline 
is of primary importance even here, where civil 
authority is paramount, and where every time the 
soldier quits his barrack he is reminded that he 
is nothing but a citizen of the State. But in 
India all is different. There he sees and feels that 
the authority of the civil Government rests to a great 
extent on his sword ; every thing around him re- 
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ibmds hiin of his importance^ aiid his power; wbefl 
he quits his barracks he sees a subject population — 
for althoug'h; I trust, we rule the people of India for 
their own good, it mnat be admitted, I fear, that we 
have hitherto kept India by the power of the sword. 
Therefore, I say, that a lai^e local army feeling; that 
the civil Government entirely depends on them, and 
in a state of comparatively inferior discipline, would 
be a source of perpetual anxiety ; and I feel sure 
that the institution of such a force would be an ex- 
periment which no English Government will venture 
to attempt. 

Indeed, my Lords, with regard to this question of 
discipline, it appet«« to me that the very ai^menta 
used in favour of forming this great local army 
are a sufficient indication of the circumstances of 
strong temptation in which they would be placed. 
It is ai^ed that they, as the local force, are to he" 
the permanent garrison of India— the army of the 
line being a variable, and comparatively accidental 
element. They are to be thus taught to be^eve, 
as, 80 to speak, one of the traditions of their birth, 
that India in an especial sense belongs to them, 
and that its Government rests on their courage 
and fidelity. Again, they are to understand that 
they are constituted with a special jealousy of the 
" Horse Guards," which I hold with reference to 
this subject is but another name for the authority of 
the Crown. They are therefore to watch with jea^ 
lousy any interference of .the imperial Government. 
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Ag^ain, I find it ar^ed that epedal rdlfitiens oug-ht 
to exist between the local EuropeanB and tJie native 
army. And last, not least, for this ia periiapa the 
most dangerous of all — it is one of the conditiona on 
which much stress is laid, that they are to have what 
ib called a feir share of the good thingB of India. 
Bat who areto judg«'of what is the fair share ? Can 
a great body of armed men, with habits uid feelings 
specialty locaEsed, be placed in a moi-e dangeroxis 
pmlicament 1 Can a Government be placed in a- 
more embarrassbg position ? I know this view may 
appear rather overstrained to aomej but I have 
^od reason to believe and know that within the last 
few months— within the course of last year — and I 
appeal to my noble and ^^ant friend, late Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, whose accession to this 
House we are all proud of, — I would appeal to my 
noble and gallant ftiend whether, on some very recent 
occasions, it has not been found a source of serious 
embarraBsmeht to him and the Government of India 
that there existed a necessity for dividing the number 
of commands in certain proportions, not with r^er- 
ence to the iree choice of the Government of the 
fittest mai, but with reference to the necessity of 
consulting the feeling of n divided army ? 

Then, why should we run all these risks ? That 
there is some risk every Noble Lord must admit. 
Why should we incur the risk of insubordination 
and of jealous feehng between two great European 
forces in India? The main ai^mept, which I know 
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dairies pecuHar force with' some^ is that without it 
we shall lose the school of officers hitherto so inva- 
laaUe in India. Now, I do not deny that certain 
changes in regard to the officering- of the army in 
India, and in regard to staflT einplo3rments in India, 
will be the natural, tiiough not the necessary conse- 
quences of this Bill. But what I venture to main- 
tain is t^is, that these dianges, and no other, are 
precisely the changes which have long heen consi- 
dered absolutely necessary by the confession and 
CfHnplaints of Indian officers themselves. 

"What does Sir James Outram say is the special 
value of this school of officers? He says it is 
^ a school of officers intimately conversant with the 
^ workings of the native mind." Now, my Lords, 
I do not wish to make any undue use of the great 
mutiny of I8S7. I sincerely think that state of 
thii^ arose out of many causes, and the misman- 
agement perhaps of many preceding Governments, 
and it would be most unjust and ungenerous to lay 
the blame of that event on the European officers who 
commanded ihe Sepoy regiments. They unfortu- 
nately trusted their men with such perfect confidence 
that a very large number of tiiem were massacred 
without a chance of escape, and those who did 
escape should be the objects of our perpetual honour, 
because they showed a degree of firmness of mind 
and heroism which casts upon them immortal honoiu' 
as British soldiers. But surely it is neither unjust 
nor ungenerous to say that they were not a school 
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of offlt!era who proved that they were intimat^y 
converBant with the workings c^ the Indian mmd. 
The real truth is iim, and it has he&a. con- 
fessed oveff and over again — I heard it alluded to in 
very eloquait terms by the Noble £arl {oi Ellen-r 
borough) opposite several years hefere the mutiny 
took place— that for many years there had been a 
growing change in the relations which oace sub- 
Bisted between the European officra^ and the Sepoy 
army } and I venture to appeal to lum whether the 
events which took pake in 1857 would have been 
posfflble in the earlier and better days of the army of 
the East India Company. The mutual cimfidence 
which then existed between the Sepoy soldier and 
his officer had for many years been broken down^ 
along with the personal intercourse on whi(^ that 
confidence was founded. I am sorry to see that my 
noble iriend (Lord Bllenborough) intimates dissent. 
But I have evideuce on this point, the authority of 
which, I think, even he will be disposed to admits 
I take one of the Company's most distinguished 
officers, who himself fell a victim to the mutiny, for 
be fell in the si^e of Lucknow — I mean Sir Henry 
Lawrence. What does he say on the relations 
which had come to exist between the European 
officers and the men of the Sepoy I'egiments 1 Sir 
Henry Lawrence, like many officers in India, was 
in the habit of contributing to the periodical litera- 
ture of the day, and he communicated to the Cal-. 
cutta Review a series of articles, since published in 
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a separate volume, avowedly by him. Among' these 
there are two moat interesting- articles on the i-eform 
of the Indian army, written in 1855-50, before the 
mutiny, and before his mind could be influenced 
by any considerations arising- out of that event. 
Referring- to various changes in the organization of 
the Sepoy troops, he says : — 

"By remoTing native officers from corps professedly com' 
nuicled and officered by Eoropesns, though too often really 
managed by hanldar majors, opportunity woold be given to the 
European officer to look into the interior economy of his regi- 
ment or company. Seldom u anything of the kind done at pre- 
sent. So long as all is smooth and quiet on the sorface, few 
inquiries are made. All may be rotten belon; the jog-trot is 
folloved. A mine may he ready to be tpru^for all that nine- 
tenth* of the ^Icert toeuld know. Many do not knor the very 
names of the men of their own company." 

Surely these are remarkable words, considering 
the date at which they were written. But I have 
further evidence. I would now quote the testimony 
of another distinguished Compan/s officer, who is 
happily still alive, and who occupies a distinguished 
position in India at the present moment. I mean 
Sir Patrick Grant. I £nd him saying, in one of 
the papers before Parliament: — 

" Further, the officers are discontented, only looking forward to 
leave their r^;iment for some more pleasant employraent, so that 
they perform, and unwillingly, the bare outline of their duty, 
and never, ae a general rule, mix or converte with their men ; 
but, on the contrary, too often refuse to Usten to thrir com- 
phunts, at- the best telling them to go to the adjutant, and, not 
unfreqnenUy, ' Go to ; dmi't bother me.' . . . . The 
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conwqumce of this craving ii utter iadtfierenee, not to say posl- 
ti*r dislike tovards the meDi and the engeoderiag of a restless, 
discontented dieposition, irhich ib, I donbt not, communicated to 
the soMier." 

I ask your Lordships, do not these extracts from 
the testimony of such men eubstantiate what I said, 
that for some time there had been going on a dete- 
rioration in the relations that snbsisted 6t an earlier 
period between the European o£Scers and their men 
in India ? 

Now, what has been the remedy proposed, and 
loudly called for by many of the most distinguished 
officers of the Indian army ? I have admitted that 
some changes will naturally follow this Bill ; but it 
will be found that they are precisely such aa would 
follow without it — namely, the formation of a sepa- 
rate Staff Corps, the abolition of the system which 
kept men on the strength of their regiments when 
in reality they were employed elsewhere, and other 
changes of a similar nature. Again, look at this 
matter in a somewhat diiferent point of view. Is 
the present system of officering the local army, and 
the present system of appointment or of promotion 
in India, so very perfect, that the necessity of making 
some change in that system should fill us with 
alarm ? Indian officers, when opposing ' this mea- 
sure, would appear to think so; but I observe 
that when they have been writing or speaking 
without reference to this contested question, they 
always tell a veiy diflferait story. Sir John Law- 
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rmee is a great opponent of this measure. A 
higher authority^ I admit, can hardly exist, or one 
more distingriished in every way. Indeed^ so far as 
my own opinion is concerned^ I diiFer from him 
almost with greater doubt and heutation than from 
any man in regard to this question. Sir John Law- 
i-ence, in expressing his dread of the consequences 
of this measure^ says — 

" Were the oiTiI imd military appointments in India filled np 
from a general ataff corps, its officers would, no doubt, obtain the 
erdioarjr and sabordinate posts of the service ; but snch men 
would hare little chance of high commands. They would never 
be brought forward, ss has been the ease under the old system, 
with all its faults." 

. Well, but what do I find his own equally distin- 
guished brothefj Sir Henry Lawrence, saying in 
refCTence to the state of things which, previous to 
the mutiny, prevailed in India : — 

" Let DO officer obtain the command even of a company until 
he has profed his qualification. The present tests are altogether 
insnffident. . . . They should oblige each officer to evince 
moderate abilitj, and moderate appliration- All men are not 
intended by nature to be soldiers. Tbe sooner incapables find 
out the* mistake of thar parents in having pnt them into the 
wrong line the better for themselves and for the service. In no 
army are higher qaalifications required. la it good that one 
single individual officer should be a laaghing-stock to his men ? 
They are nearly fitly to one of us." 

Sudi is the opinion of Sir Henry Lawrence in 
reference to the pre-existing state of the Indian 
army. And what, let me ask again, is the remedy 
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proposed ? " There must be a staff corps," says Sif 
Henry Lawrence, in the same paper; "whatever 
" may be its inconvenienceB they will be less than 
" those which now obtain." Ijord Canning- expresses 
n strongs opinion not only that the staff employments 
of India — that is to say, the miUtary, poUtical) and 
quasi-civil appointments, which are so largely filled 
in that country by military men, should be open to 
the Line, but he further urges that oflScers of the one 
service should be iree to exchange into the other. 
Long before any question of the amalgamation of 
the two armies arose it was suggested, as due to 
the officers of the Line, that the Staff appointments 
in India should be open to them, and upon that 
point my noble friend opposite (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough), among others, gave very strong evidence. 
In answer to questions, which were put to him be 
eaid: — 

" The Queen^s officers will, eqnalty with the local officers (not 
to the same Dumher prahably), be entitled to command the 
irregular native corps." ■ ■ ■ 

Then the Noble Earl was asked, — 

"Would you throw it openf— Certunly; suppodng them to 
be competent, from a knowledge of the language. I think that 
everftbing should be equal with regard to appointments between 
the two forces. 1 think it would be very unjust to the Queen's 
army not to make it so." 

He was then asked whether the officers of the 
line and those of the local army should be entitled 
\o an equal share of those appointments. His reply 
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" No, not an equal share in proportion to numbws ; that would 
put an end altogether to my principle. My pmidple is, that the 
GoveraoT-General should be at liberty to take the ablest men he 
could fiod anywhere ; that they should be ehgible, but hare no 
rights. 

" Lord Stanley. — Yon do not admit, in short, the right on the 
part of any set of men to say, ' Here is acertain proportion of these 
appointments to be set aside for us.' — No ; it is contrary to reason." 

Now, I venture to suggest, that if Staff appoint- 
ments in India were to be open to officers of the 
Line as well as of the local army, without the forma- 
tion of a Staff Corps, all the membera of which, 
should he equally eligible, you would have constant 
difficulty in considering the respective claims of 
those two bodies of men, and the Indian Government 
would be compelled to govern its appointments not 
solely with reference to individual qualifications, but 
in a large degree by the necessity of considering the 
jealousy of rival armies. Sir J. Outram, I may add, 
is a strong supporter of the establishment of a Staff 
Cor]», to which officers of both armies should be 
eligible. This measure, then, which certainly is one 
natural consequence of the proposed amalgamation, 
is also/ as I have now shown, a measure the adop- 
tion of which was recommended by some of the 
most distinguished officers of the late Company long 
before the present question had arisen. 

I now come to what I regard to be the main 
question in the discussion of the present Bill — will 
you find officers of the Line willing t-o qualify them- 
selves for Indian service, and devote themselvea 
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to an Indian career, as Company's oflScers have 
hitherto done 1 This is a question which to some 
extent may be matter of speculation, but on which 
there are not wanting both facts and arg'uments 
BufficJent to lead us to a very safe conclusion. The 
Noble Earl opposite {Ellenborough)j in reply to a 
question which was put to him on the subject, 
said, — 

" When a regiment ia sent there certainly for ten years, or per- 
haps for a longer period, if an officer felt that by makiDg himself 
acquainted with the native languagei he would have an opportu- 
nity of obtaining lome cifil or political employment, 1 think that 
it is contrary to reason that those officers should not in a very 
great number of cases qualify themselves, because there is no very 
great difficulty in it." 

I find, moreover, that Ixird Eiphinstone expresses 
the strongest opinion that there would not be 
the smallest difficulty in procuring officers of the 
Line to undergo that peculiar education which 
would fit them to hold Staff employments in India. 
On this point I think my noble and gallant iriend 
on the cross benches may be induced to give us the 
benefit of his long experience, and may he able to 
inform us whether it is not the fact that numbers of 
officers of the Line would have been glad, even under 
the old system, if they had been able to enter the 
Company's service. Indeed, as the Noble Earl 
opposite has truly said, it is " contrary to reason" 
to suppose that it should be otherwise, for there are 
few advantages in the mihtary service at home at all 
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equal to those conferred by the appointments lA 
India, which are now to be open to any officer who 
chooses to qualify himself to hold them. The Indian 
career holds out the hopes of high emoluments and 
of opportunities of distinction such as are afforded to 
few offices of the line in time of peace, either in this 
country or in the colonies. Why is it, then, I 
would ask, that we should not expect officers of the 
line to qualify themselves in sufficient numbers for 
service in India? The fact I believe to be that 
there are at the present moment upwards of 150 of 
those officers employed in the discharge of duties 
which under the old system were almost exclusively 
confined to officers of the local force. I am more- 
over given to understand that in anticipation of the 
passing of this measure a very large number of 
young men belonging to the Queen's regiments are 
actually undergoing the process of an Indian edu- 
cation to qualify themselves for Staff appoint- 
ments in that country. The fears upon this score 
which some persons entertain, I therefore conceive 
to be unfoimded, or at least very much exagge- 
rated. 

I now come to an objection to the Bill on which 
great stress has been laid by many officers of the 
Company's service, and that is, the fear of what is 
called the interference of the Horse Guards. In the 
presence of the illustrious Duke on the cross benches, 
this is a point to which I address myself with some 
embarrassment j the more so, as having frequently 
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endeavoured to form a distinct conception c^ the idea 
which the " Horse Guards " presents to the mind of 
an Indian officer, I have always come to the con- 
clusion that it is one pretty nearly synonymous with 
the origin of all evil. But be that as it may, there 
is nothing in this Bill which increases by one jot 
the authority that has hitherto been exercised by the 
Commander-in-Chief over that portion of the army 
located in India. In support of this opinion I again 
appeal to the views to which expression has been given 
by my noble friend opposite, (Lord Ellenborough) 
who says, in reply to the following question, — 

" Q. Wbat do yon Buppose tbat the paver exercised by the 
Com mtinder-ia- Chief here over that portioD of the army whieh 
ha« beea located in ladia has been hitberlo ? — Nothing whatever, 
I sm not aware of any aort of communication between them. I 
believe I had occaaionally the opportunity of Heading to the Hone 
Guards information with respect to the Queen's re^ments with 
which they were not already provided." 

The illustrious Duke on the cross benches will also, 
I heheve^ be able to bear his testimony to the &ct 
that he neither intends nor wishes that his authority, 
60 iar as relates to the troops in India, should be in 
any respect altered by the passing of the present 
measure. The Grovernor-General of India will, as 
hitherto, possess supreme military, as well as civil 
and political power in ludia, and will be enabled, in 
conjunction with his own Commander-in-Chief, to 
confer any employments and commands which he 
may please on those officers of the Line, who then, 
as now, may be sent out to that country'". This is a 
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subject on vhich Mr. 'Willoughby has expreued a 
very sensible opinion. He says : — 

" Became it ia Karcel; to be expected that lb« Hone'tSiurdti 
OTCTwbelined vith tbe bnoneu of roperiDtendiDg and conttoUing 
the Qneeo'i timy stationed at home and in the coIoDiea, can, in 
addition thereto, undertake the administration, in alliu branches, 
of the military forcea of an empire so remote and of such magni- 
tnde as India." 

Colainly not ; it is neither to be expected^ nor is 
H to be deaired^ nor is it intended, nor is it rendered 
possible by the provieions of this measure. In 
iuture^ exactly as heretofore, the Horse Guards will 
send to India such general officers as the Oovem- 
ment is desiroiut of employing in connection with the 
European army of the Line ; but the dispoBal of 
commadds, as well as the dispoaifion of the troops 
Ivill rest ako, as heretofore, with the local Comman- 
der-in-Chief and the GoT»7iment of Indie. 

I have now only, my liords, before sitting down, 
to enter my protest against the criticisms which have 
be«i passed on the conduct of the Government, both 
in Parliament and out of doers, in connexion with 
the course which they have taken npon this Bill. 
It has been said, that we have introduced this 
measure against the opinion and advice of all who 
could be considered authorities on the subiect ; and 
at so late a period of the Session, that it has been 
impossible ibr Parliament to pay to its consideration 
adequate attention. I r^^ that "the measure was 
lHH>uglft 80 late before Parliament, but I trust that 
fact will at least be received as evidence of the sincere 
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desire of Her Majesty's Government to examine into 
the subject with the utmost care. I do not deny that 
the measure has been considered^ not only with care, 
but with some anxiety by the Government. It was 
impossible to read declarations from such men aa Sir 
J. Lawrence, Sir J. Outram, and others, that this 
measure would make an organic chang-e in ihe 
system by which India has been won, and by which 
alone it can be kept, without feelings that it was ab- 
aplutely necessary fo sift the question thoroughly-r- 
to look at it ip every possible point of view, and to 
gee whether this amalgamation of the twq European 
armies, is really frt^ught with the danger attributed- 
tq it. But I deny that the authorities, great as 
these undoubtedly are, have been altogether on one 
side ; an4 I contend that we are entitled to exercise- 
our own judgment, and to bring to the test of 
reason and of argument, the somewhat rhetorical 
terms in which Indian officers are accustomed to 
e;Epres3 themselves pn the subject. And when they! 
speak of the " system tender which India has, been 
won," I cannot forget, that the main features of 
that system have had very little to 4o with the small 
European army of the Company, and will remain 
wholly unchanged when that army is united tp t-it*. 
Line. One main feature of the " system by which 
India has been won," has been in no way conne(d>ed 
either with the Company or its army ; viz., the -emr 
ployment of very eminent English statesqien in the 
Government of India. I can confidently affirm tlu»t 
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there is nothing; in this measure to diminish the in- 
ducements which have led the Eng'lish Government 
from time to time to send out to India — there to 
spend and too often to exhaust their powers— some of 
the very best and wisest of our puhhc men. Neither is 
there anything which can tend to limit, hut on the con- 
trary, much which will tend to enlarge the field, from 
which young- men of enterprise and ambition have 
been hitherto drawn to the service of India. There 
is nothing;, in short, my liOrds, in this measure, so 
far as we can see, which tends in the remotest 
degree to withdraw from India any portion of those 
powers of rule which, in connexion with the Govern- 
ment of that country, notwithstanding many errors, 
and I am afraid we must confess some crimes, have 
cast on our national character the lustre of an im- 
perishable renown. 
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A VOICE, &c. 



" Let me not bunt ia ignontace I but tell 
Whj thjr canonized bones, bears'd in death, 
Have bunt their ceiemenls '. whj the sepulchre 
Wliemn ire saw thee quietly inum'd 
Hath op'd im ponderouB and maible jawl 
To caM thee up again '. " 

" If thou art privy to U17 countty't &te, 
Whicli happily fbieknowing may ar<rid. 
Oh Bpeak ! " _. .-:•■■ ■, ^ . 

Most graciouB Prince, *f'-"^i^>* ;' J'- . ■ 

I will— ^ ~' V ,.-."-: ■ -^ 

Whendanger'apendingo'er (lj3mnt(jiifet£, .. ■ 
A warning vdce jnaj not be, iw;^ rti^;ii^ _,'_'. _ ' 

The question having been mooted id several quarters, 
and considered particularly in the " Times '* of 11th of 
October, aa well as that of November the 24th, 1859, 
whether (looking to future results) we should retrace out 
steps, and give up part of India to some of its native 
princes, and restore the national character of some of the 
provinces, (a proposition which a short time since would 
have been thought almost treason to hint at,) is one of 
the greatest gravity at this crisis for senators to employ 
their minds upon, and is one involving our future per- 
manent hold of that great empire. There is one point 
which never ought to be lost sight of, as a foundation to 
build our discussions upon, and which is highly sug- 
gestive of caution in act, viz. that the natives of India 
A 2 
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being by nature alone able to endure the enervating beats 
of the climate, and on vhom you must depend, seems to 
give them a natural, and almost unalienable right to the 
soil, and if you gradually civilize them to the standard of 
the European, and they learn how to use the secret 
(pointed out . by Mi. Russell, the " Times " corre- 
spondent) of their own strength, viz. to be still and 
remain aloof, and can, by any probability of uniting caste, 
bring about the unanimity to act upon it by a sort of 
coalition, like that which destroyed the first French 
empire — leaguing with Europe — you are lost in being 
parched up like a blasted leaf. To suppose that the 
successors of the ancient line of princes, whose existence 
dates back so long before you were a civilized people, 
and whose priests, the Brahmins, taught the arts to the 
ancient Egyptians, will ever be satisfied and quiescent 
under the loss of their nationality, is nothing but a 
pleasing dream that may still haunt the minds of the 
sanguine believers in the wisdom and benefit of her 
gracious Majesty's forced sway over the whole of India; 
but is in reality a supposition that, for its wisdom, com- 
mon sense laughs and revolts at, as ininucfd to England's 
best interests, whose creed and glory is local government, 
and is only drawing a bill on the future (science having 
so greatly changed the face of the world) to be paid in 
non-acceptance, debt, loss, bloodshed, and continual 
trouble 1 What has been at the bottom of the trouble 
of Ireland for years and years past 1 What, but that also 
at the bottom of the troubles of Italy, of Poland, and of 
Greece — a yearning after lost nationality ! Can England 
consistently fan the fiame of returning nationality in Italy 
with one hand, and crush and smother it in India with 
the other ? 
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The assumpUon of the sovereignty of the whole of India, 
Bnd the dethronement and crushing of the native princes, 
so unwisely thrust upon the throne of £ngland and her 
gracious Majesty by the sapient underminers and destroyers 
of the East India Company, and of their old policy, by the , 
long series of acts through the secret or hidden action of 
the Board of Control, was only, it is to be feared, giving 
her gracious Majesty a coal for a treasure ; placing a 
jewelled shell in the Crown that the sun may explode ; 
or like the aerial gift of the Duke of Northumberlanil to 
Lady Jane Grey, as it seems, at present pregnant with 
mischief (the eyes of Europe being on every act) ; a non- 
paying concern of mooted rights, seriously proposed to be 
again given to the native rulers [see the " Times " paper 
November 24th, 1869] ; the hot-bed of hatred, threatening 
without great care and wisdom, under the new aspect of 
the world's adairs, bankruptcy, disquiet, and disgrace in the 
distance ; and, like the empty and shadowy title of that of 
King of France, as well as of Great Britain, will, perhaps, 
be obliged to be given up by this country as folly and 
presumption, [see the article at the endfrom the "Univers," 
" Times," 9th December, 1859,] Would it not be wise 
to stop the possibility of this denouement before it be 
too late, by every healing measure in your power ? Your 
punishing the King of Oude for his imputed " incom- 
petency, corruption, and tyranny," and private vices, by 
the loss of his kingdom (having been your admitted 
faithful ally), in breaking the treaty with him on ex-parte 
decision under these charges, was, it is to be feared 
(although he has now accepted an annuity) a breach of 
the law of nations, that according to Vattel, Grotius, and 
Puffendorf, might have been appealed against (and, 
perhaps, with effect) to the Court of the United King- 
doms of Europe. It is not necessary to crowd this 
summary with extracts from those writers on the rights of 
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Sovereigns, but I may remiad Ihe world of the maxim in 
equity, " those who seek or ask equity most do it." It 
is an universal principle, a truism not to be contradicted, 
that the affection of the people is the strength of the 
Crown, (not the sword, halter, canes, and cat-o'-nine-tails,) 
and the secret of all successful sovereignty ; hut if hatred 
form the hase of the cone of the social edifice (the first 
thing a conqueror looks for to second his arms), iUi canker 
will assuredly soon topple the apex in the dust. Let us 
avert so humiliating a position for the Crown. The awfiil 
and frightful massacre at Cawnpore was enough to rouse 
any people, not only to the total extirpation of its per- 
petrators, but of the whole race. Though where would 
you have been could you have done so ? Why, dried ap 
for want of their daily and hourly succour ! That fearful 
heartrending act was an outburst of long pent-up wrath 
for long conceived wrongs ; a wicked devilish " coup 
d'^t^t " of a barbarous, exasperated, and brutalized race 
(taking for a guide the principle of Kouli Khan's govern- 
ment, of striking terror into all by the most cruel execu- 
tions), whom the light of civilization had not reached ; 
influenced by ferocious anger at the expected loss of their 
religion and empire, of rule and power, of hearth and 
home, by reason of the continual annexations and en- 
croachments, and the late conceived galling breach of 
faith with regard to Oude — the last ounce that broke the 
camel's back ! too awfully, in some degree, followed 
by the Cooper transaction at Ujnalla; and though the 
last may possibly have contributed much to save the 
empire, by striking a lesson of terror, and over which 
it may be wise to draw a veil." , Yet the memory of it 
will never pass from their minds while tradition and 
the press remain ; no more than that of the ever-to-be- 
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lamented hateful and biutal Cawnpore one from yours. 
As laws axe silent amid arms, so is, too o^u, reason 
amidst strife. 

As long as the East India Company refrained from 
setting Uiemaelvea up (by title) as princes, the native 
princes looked upon their acquirement of territory and of 
wealth comparatively, as it were, with an indifferent eye j 
but when, in 1833, you, ia efiect, transferred the terri- 
tories of the Company to the Crown — the establishment 
of the Board of Coiv^ol (the secret spring of a changed^ 
subversive policy) having been the preliminary step — ia 
order to open the way to direct dominion, and the India 
trading to the merchants in general — so clamoured for at 
every renewal of the charter — by making the Company 
trustees for the Crown, they saw in the distance, as 
reflected in a glass, in the Great Mogul's downfall, their 
own future destruction and annihilation ; and seeing fall 
successively, in 1835, Mysore; in 1841, Kumool;inl845, 
the district belonging to Kunjeet Sing ; in 1848, Satfara; 
in 1849, thePunjaub; in 1852, Pegu; in 1853, Berar; 
and, lastly, Oude; the long -smothered, secret intrigue 
became rife for self preservation and regal existence> 
taking a palpable form at Meerut on the greased car- 
tridges ; and the loss of their religion was the Shibboleth 
industriously bruited about by the fallen princes and their 
priests (whose influence is so powerful) and friends, the 
symbol of concert being the wide distribution of cakes, 
in order to enlist all the sympathy and angry passions of 
the sepoys to exasperation and resistance in their cause. 
Sir John Lawrence says the fear of our religion being 
forced upon them was the canse of their rebellion ; it was 
the strength of it, because it turned the scale of the native 
army's weight against you ; but the cause lay deeper. 
And did he not remonstrate with Lord Dalhousie in the 
case of the annexation of Onde ? It might be a cause. 
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but it was not (he firBt cause,* but the second, or rather, 
the third caase of that rebellion ; and to mbtake the 
cause was, and is, to mistake and confound — as has been 
done — the remedy; and, in a crisis like this, he who 
thinks the cause has been mistaken is bound, as a loyal 
subject, to point out the error, be he right or wrong. The 
first cause, and which struck the spark of alarm, was your 
assuming the future sovereignty, — ^in making the Com- 
pany trustees for the Crown : they saw in the cettuique 
trust (the Crown) their future dominant master. The 
second cause, your continual dethronements and umeza- 
tions — all children of that man in the moon, the Board 
of Control, the latent worm at the root of the protecting 
gourd, which fell, uot only without one lachrymose eye, 
but with universal joy, as a contaminating nuisance never 
to rise again : it was the child of an apprentice hand, the 
representative of a rotten borough, and had a rotten end. 
And, thirdly, the native mind having been secretly imbued 
with, to them, the bitter idea of the loss of their religion — 
the refusal of the troops at Meerut to use the greased car- 
tridges being the first overt act — the bursting out of the 
flames took place, followed by acts ever to be deplored. 
And what has been the fruit of your unwise cupidity to 
the body politic ? Not like that of the luscious fruits 
from the climate ye have been accustomed to bring home 
in your overladen vessels, — delicious to the taste and 
nutritious to the body, but a disastrous rebellion, wide 
spread as the land, which, although happily put down, 
leaves the bitterness of defeat, loss, and humiliation upon 
their minds ; and almost overwhelming debt, bitter to 
to the national taste, — and, unless soothed, this very 
bitterness will be destructive in its efiects to your laud by 

* From what amee wag it tliat the Hod. Hoanlstewart Eiphinstone vas 
obliged to ewnpe foi his life on hie hone, and with only what he had on 
his [leraan ? 
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sapping the fruits of your iadustry, and drawiog off your 
military strength to put and keep it down ; also en- 
dangering your capital in railroads and other improve- 
ments, although a gleam of sunshine has beamed forth j 
having alienated the native and foreign minds, while you 
are at the same time compelled to trust on, and keep in 
pay, 290,000 native troops 1 

Every European, civil and military, male and female, 
must have their native servants for drudgery j you must, 
for your very existence, ever depend on the help and arm 
of the natives ; you cannot, like Kouli Khan, supplant 
the mass of them with your own race : if they are soured 
and against you, — as it is said they are inwardly, almost 
to a man, — can you hope for cordial and heartfelt as- 
sistance, civil or military, in the distressing hour of peril, 
when secret hatred reigns paramount in every bosom ? 
See Garibaldi's sentiments with regard to Italy.* 

It is greatly to be feared that you will find out, and that 
too late — although your financial hope has brightened — 
that you have made a mistake ; are in a false position ; 
and that it would be wise to back out in time, " render 
un pas pour mieux sauler" while yon command the coast, 
and before complications, threatening in the dLstance, 
arise — ^mixed up with European powers — to back a re- 
sistance that may possibly become overwhelming. Look 
at RuBsia.with her lately acquired Indian territory on the 
other side of the Amoor River, her increasing navy, her 
bitter remembrance of Sebastopol, (now lying a ruinous 
heap,) so galling to imperial pride ; look also at alleged 
Russian guns and assistance to the Chinese at the forts of 
Peiho ; look again also at France, where some of the Oude 

* " Were we." Ooiibaldi says, " eren all of ns, to fall in tbe straggle, ffe 
will leave to ftitura generationi that heritage of hatred and revenge with which 
oul foreign opprcsson have inspired us i we will leaie to our children, a> 
beirloomB, a weapon and the conBciouBneea of thdr right ; and, bj heaven, 
those who iJltreat and trample on us shall enjoy no easy or tranquil slumber." — 
** Times," 4th December, IS5S. Such are the sentiments of menl 
A 3 
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family have found an asylum, if not a friend ; the French 
remembrance of their reverses in Bengal ; the siege of 
Pondicherry in 1847 ; and defeat at Chandenagore by 
Admirals Watson, Pocock, and Colonel Clive ; at Tra- 
falgar and Waterloo ! Did not Louis Philippe, for a long 
time, deny the contemplated descent on Algiers, and was 
it not afterwards found to have been for many reigns the 
secret policy of the French Cabinet to plant their flag 
there ?* Beware ! Look at her mysterious warlike pre- 
parations, both naval and military, with a plethora of 
population bursting for want of outlet I Look at Roman 
Catholic wrath in the West and elsewhere ! You may, 
for your own security, have stripped the natives of 
1,449,000 weapons — a necessary corollary to your policy — 
which, however, from circumstances unforeseen, might 
possibly be replaced, through European friends, by some 
of a more modem and efficient character, and poured in 
as iast as rail and steam would carry them, — through 
following Lord EUenborough's advice how to assist the 
Italians in their struggle [see bis letter to Lord Brougham, 
" Times" paper, 10th November, 1859.] But you have 
left, as is alleged, a feeling of hatred to your rule that will 
be the canker-worm to your prosperity and to that rule, 
iintil you ameliorate it by some wise, liberal, and healing 
measure, as a balm to long inflicted wounds, — there 
being a tie of blood you cannot break. Remember Lord 
Chve, after the battle of Plassy, restoring Sursja ul Doula, 
or, as some versions have it, after his defeat, Jaffier Alii 
Cawn to his possessions, was said to do more (as Mr. 
Whiteside, quoting Lord Macaulay,'t- told the Parlia- 
ment of 1858, in his memorable speech, 16th February, 

* The measure was, it is said, effected through the " entente coTdiale" and 
the liheraJ scattering of French bonbont ; but, if the " Univew" ia to be 
believed, the othei inll be effected Iw a very dlffeieut kind of " boml't bon't," 
and under an " entente discorrfiofo. 

f " He (i.e., Clive) restored UI Donlah, who had been driven from his 
daminiDna by the militarj arm of Great Britun, to the rank of Vizier, and io 
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1858, which floored the whole of the arguments on 
the other side, particularly that of Sir C. Lewis, aad 
which, iudeed, one would have thought would have 
deterred his own from afterwards carrying the question ; 
but what can reason avail against clamour and misrepre- 
sentation imbihed to the dregs ; the cry was, " Let him 
be crucified !" ) — was said, I say, to do more to satisfy 
the native mind, to restore tranquillity, and strengthen 
our sway, than all the power of the sword could do. It 
is true you have struck down your antagonist, disarmed 
him, and his purse is at your command ; but will that 
position— the aspect of the times considered — remain so ? 
What is the secret of Chinese resistance to your entry 
into their land but the fear lest, under the mask, as they 
think, of trading with them, yon get a footing, as in 
India, and, step by step and inch by inch, by pursuing 
the same policy, you wrest their empire and kingdom 
from theii sway ! Recollect it is by the native army, 
which is greater than before, disciplined by you and 
armed to the teeth (though the other inhabitants have 
hut the coulter and the file), that you rule, and which 
alone, unassisted, can endure the burning heats of the 
climate ; and if the sword is wielded for you by an un- 
willing hand and a poisoned mind, you are ever on a vol- 
cano that may, under certain combinations, or by the aid of 
foreign assistance, burst in a moment least expected, and 
scatter yoor power and capital invested there to the four 
winds. If you rule by the sword, you must back your 
policy by keeping the natives in ignorance, for remember 
knowledge is power j and if you make them a civilized 
people, the odds, from their indigenous position and their 

the dominion and territory of Oude. With a generotdtj that asiOQiBhed all 
Aaa, ha T^nstated this expelled enemj of his oatioQ peacably on hia throno, 
and thia act of politic aenerodty did more toirards quieting the minds of the 
peopla of Asia than all the terror, great as it was, of the English arms. .... 
If ever thb nation stood in a ^tuation of glory throughout Aua, it was at 
this moment." 
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opening connection witb Guropean nations, are in their 
favot, and, if not counteracted by wisdom's course, will 
turn the scale against you, and you will not be eaabled to 
keep what is strictly and justly your own. 

Be wise then in time before the dark day comes; 
though the cloud may not now be bigger than a man's 
hand — somewhat less visible irom a transient gleam 
of sunshine — take a hint more strongly than ever from 
Lord Olive's policy ; dare to be just, and honorable, and 
liberal before the eyes of Europe; make ye friends by 
withdrawing from the path of aggression, or the shadow 
of cruelty, and restore something like the semblance 
of nationality, here and there, in India, and of sovereign 
rule to some of the native princes, binding tliem by 
justice and mercy to your interest.* You will thereby re- 
tain the blessings you have received from on High and 
consolidate your power ; yoa will improve your finances, 
tranquillize agitated, and bring back alienated, minds, 
disappoint your enemies, make hosts of friends, open up 
the hidden resources of the empire by native cheerful 
assistance in improvements and civilization, increase to 
boundlessness your trade ; and one half of your swords 
may be sheathed, and the other beaten into pruning 
hooks : " rilijl est quod adhuc de republica putem dictum, 
et quo possim longius progredi, nisi sit confirmatum, non 
modo falsum esse illud, sine injuria non posse, sed hoc 
verisBimum, sine summ& justitia rempublicam regi non 
posse." Cicero Frag., lib. ii. de Repub. 

The undermining and destruction of the East India 
Company was a mistake, the charges against it false as 
" dicers' oaths," [see Lord Derby's speech at the Mansion 
House, " Times," April 16th, 1858, in which he says, 

• " A righteoue justice the great God abore, 

Eipecbi from those vho would retain Hu lore, 
Wbethei in smaller or in greater thin^ 
To low-bam subjects or to migbt; kings." 
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" Yet, upon the whole, there never was a Government 
which, for so lengthened a period, displayed bo much 
power, so much ability, made so admirable a choice 
of servants, who, in their turn, exhibited -such dis- 
tinguished talents ; or which, upon the whole, conducted 
its af^rs with such purity of motive, and so studied the 
interests of the people confided to their charge, as the 
Government of India. My Lord Mayor, I am bound to 
pay that tribute to tbe Government of the East India 
Company ! 1"] Was not this an answer to the maligners 
of the proprietary body as to their corrupt electing ? 

Also bear the Duke of Wellington: — " It was de- 
ceiving the people of England to affirm that a trading 
company (which, after nearly a century of constant wars, 
had acquired the sovereignty over a vast population and 
territory, yielding an income of £20,000,000, with a debt 
not exceeding £40,000,000) was unfix for the /unctions of 
govemment, or unfit for the management of commerce." 
The Duke's evidence before the House of Commons 
some years ago, [see Mr. Whiteside's speech in Par- 
liament, " Times," I6th February, 1858,] this undermining 
and destruction of the Company was, I say, made under 
mistaken and corrupt views, in order to enlist a wide 
clamour for a change, ogling or viewing the loaves and 
fishes in the distance ; but that, like all false steps, wad 
fraught with unseen mischief, the beautiful and mag- 
nificent elevation of science is soon brought down by the 
pickaxe of ignorance, as said by Mr. Whiteside. The 
establishment of the Board of Control in 1773 neutra- 
lizing the opinions and hampering the decisions of 
twenty-four acute, talented, and honest minds, with that 
of the proprietary body, was the sandy foundation rather 
of a policy that must be greatly changed or retraced 
before the sunshine of prosperity can arise on the darkness 
and trouble of a mistaken course. When^ among the 
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wonders of the times, you find out how to converge the 
brains of twenty-four enlightened and gifted men, 
sobered by the opinions and advice of kfger numbers, 
into one head, then, sfler having patented tbe discovery 
in all lands, by all means give him a veto over their deli- 
berations and decisions; shew Solomon to have been an idiot 
or fool, who held that " in the multitude of counsel there 
is wisdom;" you may then shut up the receptacles of bribery, 
corruption, intrigue, and lucre hunting, and proclaim to 
the world that wisdom is now found, at last, upon earth 
where Job had sought for her in vain. 

God only, who compassionates the folly and weakness 
of man, can bring good out of evil, light out of darkness, 
order out of confusion, wisdom out of folly ; let us pray 
that He will do so in this instance, as His wisdom is 
infinite. His ways unsearchable and past finding out. It, 
doubtless, may be that all these inscrutable things work 
together for the good of mankind at large, by opening 
a path, by railways and steam, to His glorious word, to 
interchange and civilization, by tbe means of your agency 
and wealth as weU as that of others. One important 
lesson, at least, the Indians and their chiefs have learned, 
viz., that there is no help in the idols whom they 
worship and in whom they trusted, nor in their deceiving 
priests (and let them, the Indians, well weigh this), and 
that the God of strength and of battles, whom the 
Christians worship, hath given' them over, aa he did tbe 
idol-worshippers of old to rout, defeat, subjection, and 
loss.* This is enough to make them cry out, in the 
words of Dr. I. Watts, 

" Our woiship sbiJI no more be paid, 
To gods which mortal hands have made." 

• And though the sword meaeure with sword in battle (Ihe ultima ratio 
regum), let ua aJwajs remember there is one greater than th« avrord, and at bi^ 
will, not jouni, turns the scale of victoty, to sulieerve to hia mighty purposes 
and ends. 
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May they add — 

" Aagrj with ne 'tis thine Almightj bBnd, 
Hath Bcatter'd like dust out ever; armed band. 
Henceforth we'll &1I before thj awful throne. 
And WDTBhip thee, thou glorious Ood, alone 1 " 
But tlie door of mercy, however, is not ehut agaiost them, 
they may yet rise. And let ua also pray that He will 
estahhfih a diadem in righteouenees that will not fade 
away ! And her gracious Majesty may then, in her 
splendid mirror, hehold the glittering lodiaa diadem on 
her spotless hrow without a dread, a sigh, or a pang. 

There is yet a word more (before I again eink into the 
tomb) of great moment to be said, with regard to the 
dividends of the proprietors of India-stock, and the 
security fiind on which they rest. The dividends are to be 
paid to them the first, out of any funds remitted to 
England (from the revenues of India "alone," as the 
Act of the 2lBt and 22nd Victoria, cap. 106, clause 43, 
after the charges there are satisfied) to pay the charges 
in England; and when there are no fimds (as now 
according to the last public statement of the Indian 
Revenue) to remit, they are " to be raised by sale, 
transfer, or deposit, by way of mortgage of a competent 
part of the secnrity fimd, according as the said directors, 
with the approbation of the said board), i. e. the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the national debt, shall 
direct, 3 and 4 William IV., cap. 86, clause 15." " To 
be repaid with interest, as and when said remittances shall 
be received in England," 

Nov, supposing an adverse state of financial afbirs in 
India to continue — i. e. a balance against us — the com- 
missioners may go on pledging and mortgaging the said 
funds, (now, after nearly thirty years, having reached, 
with the £2,000,000 paid in, but f 5,063,131: 16:4 Con- 
sols and Reduced Annuities towards the £12,000,000 the 
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proprietora are entitled to,) through the consent of a 
general court of proprietora (that by the new bye-laws 
being necessary*), so easily obtained, until it is swallowed 
up. Or suppose a more adverse state of things gene- 
rally, where is then, in either case, your secutity ? An 
imperial guaraotee is repudiated by Parliament and the 
people of England ! ! Where is the justice, uay the 
common honesty of that 1 What I first thrust your ma- 
nagement upon us, change our peaceful policy until 
wholesome government is undermined ; then insist on 
our selling our estate to you for a price, and refuse to 
guarantee the payment of the " quid pro quo " or par- 
chase-money out of the national purse. Why Ahab's 
terms to Naboth were more &ir I India has been ab- 
sorbed, or taken from the hands of the East India Com- 
pany, as is alleged for the general welfare ; it has been 
clamoured for by the nation, let the nation then be 
honest, and pledge the nation's faith to pay for the pur- 
chase, and not give a doubtful bill m futuro. The secu- 
rity fund is now not exactly in your hands to raise the 
dividends upon, as it is in the hands of separate directors, 
and cannot now, by a new bye-law, be pledged or mort- 
g^ed, except by the consent of a general court of pro- 
prietors ; yet, any one who attends the court may see 
how easily a fixed-on project can be carried, and it may 
possibly, by such means, be fritted away, to stem the tide 
of adverse events ! Why, you then, in effect, take from 
us our estate, our management — which built up the 
magniGcent structure, the base of our security and onr 
purchase-money, at one cunning and fell swoop ; and 
although the dividends are found for the company, not- 
withstanding the deficit in the Indian revenue, you put 
yourself in the position of a trustee who pays the interest 

• Doea s bye-law of the projirietors neutralize two Acts of Parliament ? 
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on a fund as long as he can, to ward off sospicioD, while 
be has made away with the fund it ought to spring from, 
unless you guarantee the purchase-money by imperial 
decree ; and our death may be occasioned by want of sus- 
teoance through failure of the funds, instead of being 
effected by vollies of stones. If you, the people of Eng- 
land, will insiat of having our birthright for the public 
good, it is but common honesty to pledge the feith, and 
even the lands of England, to the certain payment of the 
price agreed on ; or else you have been egging on the 
Government with hallooing and shouting to commit as 
great a wrong as can be found chronicled in the archives 
of jurisprudence or the annals of the world. 

■' On England's 'gcatcheoa let there ne'ei remain 
A blot dubonorable, or injustice* atun. 
But erer seeking Hit regard abore, 
Hold £ut His &Tor, and retain His lore." 

If you don't pursue, and that swiftly, the most healing 
course — great changes having taken place in the world — 
secret intrigue, the mother of all mischief, will still, 
more than ever,, as India is now within speaking distance 
of Europe, naturally breed defection and revolt, trouble 
and disaster, debt and difficulty ; which will hedge up 
your way with thorns ; and India will be, instead of a 
precious valuable jewel, a mill-stone about your neck, 
that will gink you deep into the waters of affliction, of 
which all will partake, as well as into the abyss of re- 
morse. But if you do take that healing course, and 
magnanimity, justice, and national equity mark your 
steps by some nobU act, you will paciiy her, and regain 
her affection, make her a civilized defensive ally, a source 
of strength in the dark hour of peril, instead of weak- 
ness ; and you will float down the stream of time, and 
be as heretofore ; and be banded down to posterity the 
glory, envy, and admiration of surrounding nations. 
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The late Durbar distributions of Lord CaDning (of 
which we have been just advised) of laud, seem a step 
in the right direction ; but it may be justly questioned 
if, looking st the political horizon, it goes far enough — 
whether it will settle down that eager desire, now rife in 
the worid, for nationality, and that of re-establishing 
approved &Uen rights and dynasties. Those fallen rights 
will ever be looked upon as a plea for rebellion or a cagiu 
belli, should the opportunity spring up of asserting them 
give a fair chance of success. And that being the domi- 
nant idea and desire among the natioos (now that they 
are within speaking distance of each other — the partition 
wall of distance being broken down) should be weighed 
with the solemn gravity the case demands. Suppose the 
King of Oude on his dying bed (or some other king) 
should leave his late kingdom by will to France, (as Ed- 
ward the Confessor did bis to the Duke of Normandy,) 
under the plea that his relinquishment of his late kingdom 
was made under a state of things amounting to duresse, 
the legatee might choose to consider it in that light, and 
assert the claim by arms. Where would be your chance 
should a dissatisfied and hostile people join the aasertor 
of the claim ? What torrents of blood might flow from 
such an event? Be sure, England, that you are foremost 
in the field of propriety, generosity, and right t 

" Tbrice is he ann«Ltbat Imth \m quanel jiist, 
Aiid he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice ia coimpted." 

Mark well the article &om the " Times," Friday, 9th 
December, 1859, under foreign intelligence, from the 
" Univers," on the Chinese expedition : — 

" Between two nations, eager to attain the same ob- 
ject — the monopoly of the extreme Eiaafc — ^what part ought 
France to take ? Shall she form an alliance with Russia 
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to annihilate England? Or, shall she unite her forces 
with those of Great Britain to stop the advances of the 
Ruastsns ; if, indeed, that be possible ? Or, shall she 
stand quietly hj, as a disinterested spectatress, and con- 
tent herself with accepting thft/ait accomphs f Nothing 
of the kind, we think. If allies of the Russians, we our- 
selves establish their supremacy. That would be a &ult. 
United with the English we should save their power, now 
seriously menaced. But what should we gain by that 
course ? Glory, we shall be told. Very possibly j but 
no material advantage certainly. To merely watch the 
struggle when the stake is the continent of Asia, the re- 
sult preponderance in the world, would be to abdicate. 
What then shall we do ? The first thing is to remember 
that we are neither Russian nor English ; that we have 
interests and a civilization of oar own ; and that those 
interests should alone decide our acts. But the first ne- 
cessity for France is to maintain her rank and iufiaence 
in tbe world. She would loose them if any one power 
were to possess Asia. What we want is, that the East 
shall remain open to all nations ; that its riches shall not 
become the monopoly of any one ; that our missionaries 
and merchants may each accomplish their task without 
fear or peril ; that it shall be well known throughout those 
vast regions that, notwithstanding their distance, the arm 
of France will immediately avenge the wrong done to 
one of her sons. Lastly, we should throw our sword 
between the two champions to prevent Asia becoming 
exclusively English or Russian ; and if possible, and even 
probable, events should bring about a partition of the 
Asiatic continent, let us be among the foremost to claim 
our share. Let us, therefore, go to China, not in the 
wake of the English; not to break down obstacles against 
which she is powerless; but on oar own account. Let 
Russia and Great Britain know that a new champion 
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enters the lista, and that henceforth she most be con- 
sulted. If therefore the Chinese expedition is undertaken 
with a view to the future — if it is the first landmadF 
planted by France to indicate her place on the confines of 
the East — let us not regret the money it will cost and the 
men who may perhaps fall on the field of honor, for that 
generous blood will not flow in vain." 

Ponder this — draw your own conclusions, and beware ! 

There now appears to be a coming itorm ! 

Let eipeiience lage advise, and young men arm. 

Be leodj for tbe crisu — come what Diaj : 

" Be just," cries Heaven, " and jou shall win tlie dsj." 

Then should Ambition dare to paa the wave. 

To humble England — boh t 'twill Hnd its grave. 

With this advice, mj kindled duit, I join. 

And tiid adieu to you (great Prince) and mould'iing time ; 

Imploring Ood'a great bleedng evermore 

Hay light on England's Queen and England's shore. 



Biehtrdson Biotlini, Fiinlen. S3, CombUI, London, B.C. 
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THE INDIGO COMMISSION 

IN CALCUTTA. 



Saturday, 2lat July, 1860. 



Peesent : 
W. S. Seton-Karr, Esq., c. s., Preaid&ni. 



E. Temple, Esq., c. B. 

W. F. FerguasoD, Esq. [oliun Chatteijee. 



The Honlale Aahley Eden, lector, and Salt 

Ageot, Cuttack.* 
3571. Preaident^ Will you state to the Commissiou the districts 
and appomtinents in which you have had experience ^I was first 
appointed Assistant Magistrate and Collector of Bajahahye, and, for 
a short time, had charge of the Sub-division of Nattore in that district ; 
I was then appointed to the Sub-division' of Aurungabad in the district 
of Moorshedabad ; I was then employed on special duty, and then made 
Deputy Commissioner of the Sonthal Pergunnahs, and was next ap- 
pointed to be Magistrate and CoUector of Baraset Then I officdated 
as Junior Secretary to tho Board of Hevenue, and this year I joined my 
appointment as Officiating Magistrate and CoUector and Salt Agent of 
Cuttack. 

* Mr. Eden b*i riom b«ai i»*ppoint«i OSeUtiDg Jnnior Secretarr ta the Board o[ BeT«ntie, 
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3572. During the time you held these appointments, did you endea- 
vour to mix &miliarly with the people, and had you frequent opportunities 
of ascertaining the working of the Indigo system ? — Yes, I always endea- 
vour to mix as much as I could with the people, to ascertaia their viewa 
upon all subjects, and, in the districts of Bajsbahye, Moorshedabad, and 
Baraset,' I had ample opportunities of ascertuning, both from the natives 
and the planters, the working of the system. 

3573. Do you hold the opinion that that cultivation is the result of 
free agency on the part of the lyots, or that it is in a great measure 
compulsory ? — My opinion is, that with the exception of factories which 
have a large extent of chur lands cultivated, it is in no instance the 
result of free agency, but that it is always compulsory. 

3574<. Will you state to the Commission as fully as you can, the 
fiuts, proofs, or reasons which have induced you to hold this belief t — 
First, I believe it to be unprofitable, and therefore I cannot believe that 
any ryot would consent to take up that cultivation, involving as it does 
serious pecuniary loss to himself ; secondly, it involves an amount of 
hfmissing interference to which no free agent would subject himself ; 
tkirdhf, from a consideration of the acts of violence to which the Plan- 
ters have throughout been compelled to resort to keep up this cultivation 
as proved by the Criminal Records of Bengal ; fourthly, from the ad- 
misrions of the planters themselves that if the ryota were firee agents, 
they would not cultivate Indigo ; fifthly, the necessity under which the 
planters state themselves to be of spending laige sums in the purchase 
of zemindaries and other descriptions of rights, giving them territorial 
influence and powers of compulsion, without which they would be unable 
to procure the cultivation of Indigo ; sixthly, the statements of ryots 
and the people generally in the districts in which I have been ; seventhly, 
the fad that, as soon as the ryots became aware of the fact that they 
were "by law and practically free agents, they at one refused to continue 
the cultivation. 

3575. Can you point to any particular records, printed or other, in 
support of your assertion regarding acts of violence 1 — I b^ to hand in 
an abstract of forty-nine serious cases of murder, homicide, riot, arson, 
dacoity, plunder, and kidnapping, which have occurred from the jesr 1830 
to I85d, some of which I have taken from records which came b^ore me 
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during my incumbency ; others from priuted Niiaraut reports, and all 
from authenticated papers. I also give a file of heinous cases connected 
with the cultivation of Indigo, which occurred previous to the year ISIO, 
with a view of ehowing, that on the commencement of the system of 
private trade in the interior of the country, these acta of violence were 
resorted to, and in consequence of those acts, five Europeans were 
punished, and deported from the country ; and the Government, in a 
(Srcular Order of the 20th July, 1810, considered it necessary to warn 
the Magistrates, to check the system of forcing the cultivation hy means 
of advances on ryots. This last statement I have derived from a printed 
Parliamentary Keport of 1820, on the occa^on when the Directors of 
the Company were charged with impeding the settlement of Europeans. 
The great majority of the cases in the first list filed have occurred 
within the last ten years. 

3576, Could you state how many of the above cases came under your 
personal observation as Magistrate ? — Under my own actual observa- 
tion I only remember two cases of those noted in the list One was 
the case of kidnapping in Shanpore Factory, Bansbarria, in the" 
Bajshahye district, in which one man was confined and died in 
the godown, and his body was thrown by the factory servants, and 
sunk by means of begs of bricks, in a jheel. This I know from 
having been assistant to the Magistrate who tried the case, and 
being acquainted with the parties concerned in it The native 
servants of the factory were punished by the Judge, but were re- 
leased by the Nizamut who ruled, that although there was no 
doubt the man bad met his death whilst confined in the godown, yet 
that there was no distmct proof of the precise means by which he met 
his death, and therefore they merely punished those who were engaged 
in concealing t^e body. Another case mentioned there which I mjrself 
investigated, was a case la which the servants of the Hobra Factory 
vrent with a large party of ploughmen and ploughs, and ploughed up 
about 125 beegahs of the ryots' cultivation, and sowed Indigo coi the 
laud. I imprisoned the factory people, and was reprimanded for 
leniency, and for having shown a prejudice in favour of the planters. 
Another case which I want to mention, which though within my own 
knowledge, is not contained in the list was, that when I went to the 
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Aurungabad sub-division, I found that it was the custom to carry o£Fthe 
cattle of the ryots who would not aow indigo. It having been brought 
to my notice that a great deal of sufTeriug was occasioned to the ryots, 
by the sale of their cattle in the previous year, I instituted enquiries, and 
having ascertained one of the places in which the cattle were kept, I sent 
out a party of police, and released from one of the ont-facbories about two 
or three hundred head of cattle which even when brought to my own bouse, 
the ryots through fesx of the planter were afraid, for several days, to 
come forward and daim. 

3577. What was the distance of the Sub-division &om the head 
quarters of the factory, and why was the Sub-division established 
there 1 — The Assistant Magistrate's residence was between fifty and one 
hundred yards from the factory, and the Sub-division was established 
partly on account of the disputes between Mrasrs. Lyon and White on 
the one part, and Mr. David Andrew on. the other ; and partly on 
account of the number of complaints "which came from that quarter, of 
the oppression to which the people were subjected by the eervants of 
■the factories. On joining the Sub-division, the head-quarter house 
WBfl not being yet erected, and not knowing the causes which led to the 
selection of that site, I recommended its removal to the town of 
Junghypote, which was the prindpal entrep6t of trade in that part of 
the counfjy. On going to Aurungabad great objections were raised by 
the planters, however, to the selection of a site so close to the factory, 
on the grounds that the Magistrate's Court would interfere with 
the business of the factory. It is worthy of remark that it was the 
factories of these two firms, which were first attacked during these 
disturbances. In justice, however, to the Manager, Mr. McLeod, I wish 
to state that I always found him personally willing, so far as was 
consistent with the interests of his employer, to pay attention to the 
complamts of the people, ^id, to tbis, may, in a great measure, be 
attributed the fact that the factory was not then a paying concern. 
Since then the cultivation has greatly been increased, and I am of 
opinion that it was owing to that that the late disturbances took place 
in that concern. 

3578. Mr. Ferguason.] In the forty-nine cases which you ferretted 
out, as having occurred during the 'last thirty years, is it not the 
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case that in more than half of thorn, Europeans have not beeo 
accused, or, if accused, have been acquitted ? — There are scarcely 
any one of these cases, in which the European or principal inanager 
of Uie concern has ever been put upon bis trial, although in 
many of them, the Judges trying the cases have expressed strong 
opinions that such Europeans were themselves implicated in them ; 
and it is to this importunity and fireedom from respondbility that I 
attribute the constant recurrence of these violent outrages. 

3579. In such instances as you have mentioned, was it not a gross 
dereliction of duty on the part of tiie Government not to prosecute the 
Europeans ? — There certainly was a failure of justice which, in my 0{h- 
nion, may, to a certain extent, be attributed to the strong bias which 
the Qovemor and many of the officers of Qovemment have always 
displayed in favour of those engaged in this particular cultivation ; this 
may also partly have arisen &om the difficulty which exists under the 
present law of obtaining a conviction against Europeans, as for instance 
in the case in which a planter named Dick alias Kichard Aimes, was 
murdered by a European planter named Jones, a French planter named 
Pierre Aller, and some native servants, in which the Frenchman and the 
natives beii^ amenable to the courts of the countrj', were imprisoned 
for life, whilst Yong, the European British subject, not being subject to 
the jurisdiction of the local court, was tried in Her Majesty's SujH^me 
Court in Calcutta, and was acquitted on precisely the same evidence as 
was brought against the foreigners and natives who were convicted in the 
district court ; the sentence being upheld by the Nizamut Adawlut. 

3580. Then, you consider that in that case justice was obtained in 
the Mofusffll Courts and denied in the Supreme Court ? — ^I consider that 
the Judges of the Court of the Nizamut Adawlut axe fully as competent 
to come to a decision on the evidence before them, as a Cttlcutta Petty 
Jury. I shall therefore conad^ that in this instance a failure of justice 
occurred in the Supreme Court. 

3581. If I tell you, that I was in the Supreme Court during the 
whole of that trial and with a strong feeling against the prisoner, and 
that I, and most other gentlemen in Calcutta, conddered it impossible t& 
find him guilty on the evidence, would it alter your opinion in any 
manner t — No, as with those tacts before them, and cmnmenting on 
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those facte, the Sadder Court subsequently convicted the remainder of 
that party as accesBories.to the murder on that evidence ; the previous 
acquittal in the Supreme Court, and the distrust thrown upon tbe 
evidence having been urged by the defendant's counsel, and over-ruled. 
Moreover, if the murder was not committed, where is Dick aliOB Bichard 
Aimes, who has never appeared 8iuc& 

S582. In the other cases contained in year list in which no remarks 
are made by the Judges, is it merely your opinion that the Europeans 
among them were guilty parties, and should have been punished ? — 
Havii^ had very little conversation with any other parties on the merits 
of these cases, I am not prepared to state whether any other person has 
formed tbe same opinion, but in my own certainty, the European who 
organized an attack, who conceals the offence, and in one instance even 
allowed one of his servants who had murdered a ryot, to be concealed, 
whilst a third party was sentenced capitally, should be held liable to the 
same puniahment as a native of this country would have in all probabi- 
lity been subjected to, if he committed the same otfence. I allude to 
the case of Mr, Patrick Smith, of Dulleemulla Factory, in which a ser- 
vant of his murdered a chowkidar who endeavoured to resist the car- 
rying off of ryota who refused to take advances for the cultivation of 
Indiga I'he man admitted the murder to Mr. Smith the same day. 
The actual murderer in that case was not apprehended, but another ser- 
vant of the name of Ram Singh was capitally sentenced for that crime. 
Some months subsequently a second murder was committed by the same 
man, and a mmour spread that this man was really the murderer in the 
former case. On the representation of Mr. Hills, Dr. Archer, and others, 
Mr. Smith then appeared before the Sudder Court, and in consequence 
of the statement there made, the sentence of Bam Singh was commuted, 
and the real culprit was apprehended. 

3583. Then in this instance, did not the Sessions Judge and the 
Sudder Nizamut convict and sentence to be hung the wrong man f — 
They convicted the accomplice who was present at the time, but who 
had not actually struck the fatal blow^ instead of the principal who was 
concealed in the factory, where he was subsequently found by the 
Magistrate. This arose from the fact that the two men were up-country 
lattials, not natives of Bengal, in consequence of which some confusion 
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occurred in the identification of the princip^ and the accomplice by 
ignorant Bengali tyots. If the European planter had come forward, as 
disapproving of the crime, as be waa botmd to do before the Magistrate 
or the Sessions, this difficulty of identiJicatdon would not have arisen. 
The conviction of the Courts was according to the evidence before them. 

3584. PresideTit.'] Is it not a very unusual thing for additional or 
supplementary evidence to be either offered or received before the Sudder 
Nimmut, such Court deciding only from the records t — I never heard of 
a amilar course of proceeding ; I believe the evidence to have been 
received at the instance of the two Messrs. Trevor, one of whom was L^al 
Remembrancer at the time. 

3585. Mr. Fergvsson.'] In the course of enquiries, have you not come 
across sJmil&r cases in the Opium and Salt Departments. — No ; I have 
not perused any records, nor have I any personal knowledge of such cases. 

3586. Have you not heard of similar cases in one of the Salt 
Agencies in the Midnapore Zillah t — I have heard that some hdnous 
offences occurred in some way connected with the Salt. Department at 
Hidgelee last year. In what way these cases arose, or in what way they 
were connected with the Salt Department, I have no knowledge what- 
ever ; I believe them to have arisen from disputes between the prevent- 
ive imd manu&cturing branches of the Salt Department ; but my 
knowledge is entirely derived from general rumours. In the O^aom 
Department I have never heard of any cases whatever. 

3587. Do not any case simile to those in your list arise btaa 
disputes between rival native zemindars respecting lands, hauts. 
&C, 1 — Frequent af&ays and kidnapping arise from sudi sources of 
dispute, but of late years they have nearly ceased in that part 
of the country of which I have special knowledge, and I believe 
generally throughout Bengal ; they, however, more frequently take the 
form of disputes between two strong contending parties well able 
to cope with one another, and do not, as in the Indigo cases, show the 
strong continually prying on t^eweak, and disputes arising out of a 
£alse system of trade. 

3588. Have you any reason to believe that the system carried on in 
the silk trade was different as regards ryots from that of the In^o 
business ? — ^I have no knowledge on the subject 
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3589. Have the Indigo cases now ceased in Bengal together with the 
cessation of the same zemiudary affrays, or do the former continue in 
any district while the latter have ceased i — I believe the establishment 
of the numerous Sub-divimcma throughout Bengal has had the efiect of 
decreasing violent open oatr^es of every description, such as aS&ays ; 
but the seizing of ryots and the confinement within the factoTy walls, 
has, in my opinion, increased as violent overt acts have decreased. The 
greatest increase, however, is in cases unconnected with Indigo on account 
of the feai which the zemindars have of these Sub-divisionSy and t^e 
great facility which is afforded to the European planters of opposing the 
ryots in any way which does not involve any great publicity; such as 
would necessarily attract the attention of the higher authorities. . 

3590. Are kidnapping and imprisonment still earned on by zemin- 
dars ae well as jVlanters I — Yes, I b^eve they are in many instances ; 
but since the pasang of Act X of 1859, I believe that they have 
greatly decreased. 

3591. Then, has the increase of these ofifences t« which you alluded 
solely occurred in Indigo Concerns t — Whether it is that there is an 
actual increase, or whether it is that the establishment of SulMJivisions 
have broi^ht them to l%ht, or whether it is that the punishment of 
several planters for this ofience has given the ryots greater confidence to 
speak mwe openly of these things, I am not sure ; hut I have certainly 
heard more of such cases within the last few years than before, and I 
believe that it may be attributed to the increased reluctance of the ryots 
to sow without such ctmipuldon, and also to the check which has been 
given to such ontrages. 

. 3592. ' In, case 18 you remark that the Europeans fw whose bene- 
fit the crime was coiimutted weire not pumshed. Do you ^x>und that 
opinion from the observations of the Judge or from what you read of 
the case 1 — To the best of my recollection the printed report of the case 
will show that the Judge, Mr. O. 0. Cheap, remarks that the case was 
one in i^ch great blame attached to Mr. Tripp, and said it was cause 
of great regret to him to put on record the commisaion of such violent 
outzages by Europeans, but that he was glad to state that Mr. Kenny, 
the proprietor of the concern, was on his way to Ejigland, and was not 
therefore responsible. 

,., ,Gooi^[c 
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3593. Ie case 29 you lenwk that Mr. French waa in the jail in 
which these men were confined at the time. * Do you mean hy your 
remarks on that case that Mr. French ought to have been brought to 
trial ?— Judging from the evidence, a9 it appeare in the printed report 
of the Sudder Court, I should, if I had been the Majpstrate before 
whom that case came, have committed Mr. French to take hia trial, as 
it appeara that he compromised the case by giving compensation to the 
owner of the boat. ' 

3591. In case 39 you observe the servants were imprisoned, but 
Mr. W. Collis, who was admitted by the Judge to give the order, waa 
not put on tiial, by virtue of his descent from European stock, on what 
is that remark founded f— It is my strong opinion derived from a peru- 
sal of the case. For the Judge stated that the order was given by Mr. 
W. Collis himself. Mid I can conceive no other possible reason, why, if 
the Judge considered Mr. Collis to have been guilty, he should not have 
taken steps to bring him to justice, and, judging from the practice of the 
courts, 1 feel convinced that had he been a native his trial would have 
been directed 

3595. On the whole, considering the number of districts and the 
number of Indigo concerns and of planters engt^ed, also the period of 
time over which these eases extend ; con^dering also the state of society 
in the Mofussil, do you consider that these serious cases frequent; rare, 
or otherwise ? — These cases do not in a/ny way represent the total 
amount of such outrages that have been committed during the period 
embraced. The greater part of the selected cases of which an abstract 
has been given, are only those of so serious a nature as necessitated a 
reference to the Sudder Court either on account of the severity of the 
penalty involved, or in appeal on points of law. My own opinion is 
that not one tithe of the offences actually committed ever came before 
any court at all ; of those which are actually brought up by the police, 
very many are disposed of by the Magistrate himself ; and others of a 
more serious nature are decided by the Sessions Court without reference 
to the Nizamut. I have not had the means at my disposal to enable me 
to lay before the Committee any memorandum of such cases. The im- 
proved administration of the police arising from the increase of Sub- 
divisions has decreased the number of violent crimes of ^te years, but 
it has, as a consequence checked the cultivation of Indigo. [(_; 
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3598. Mr. Temple.] But, on tlie whole, do you conader tbat plan- 
ters rarely resort to serioua Tiolence or frequently ; and do you believe 
that these deeds of violence are committed by a few phuiters or by the 
majority, or what t — I believe thSt deeds of the violence of those noted 
in the abebact filed, are not frequent, but still they are such, as to 
keep up and perpetuate a feeling of terrorism without which, in my 
opinion, the eultivation of Indigo could not be carried on for one day. 
Any act of great violence, committed in any district, such for instance, 
as the attack of the village of Haut-dayal, in the district of Rajshahye, 
in the concern of Messrs. J. and R Watson and Co., in which three 
villages were gutted, three cultivators killed, and six wounded, would be 
enough to strike terror into the hearts of the lyots, in that part of the 
country for many years to come, and it is only when the lyots have 
forgotten such acts as thes^ that any fresh violence of this sort is 
necessary. I beheve that there are many planters who do all in their 
power to avoid having recourse to such expedients, but it will be 
found tbat one or two outn^es of the most serious description have 
occurred within the remembrance of men "in every district and with 
every concern. 

,3597- Have you known many planters, who would not under any 
circumstance^ themselves order or authorize such proceedings ; and do 
you knowjwhether such things could or could not be done by the ser- 
vant without the authority of the master ? — I know many planters 
who would neither authorize nor order such proceedings, but the system 
is such that they are frequently involved in such cases against their will ; 
that the system which they pursue, and the class of servants that they 
employ, force them to this ; the worst that can be said of such men is, 
that when' they are so involved, they do not come forward as they 
should do, ^id pubHcly disown the acts of their servants and render 
assistance in bringing them to justice. 

3598. You have mentioned generally that European planters are, 
practically, never punished for acts of violence ; is it that prosecutions 
are instituted by the Mofussil Authorities, and fail in the Supreme 
Court, or is it^that prosecution is not attempted, and if the latter be 
the^cause, what is the reason ? — Prosecutions are scarcely ever attempted. 
The reason ojf^this is partly because Mofussil Magistrates know the 
difficulty of procuring a conviction in the Supreme Court, .p^itly from 
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great unwillingness among prosecutors and witnesses to subject tBera- 
. selves to the liability to come to Calcutta to attend the Supreme Court 
and to a great extent to the bias in favour of the planters, which has 
been too frequently displayed by men in all positions frua the highest 
officers of the Government down to the lowest. 

3599. As an ofBcer of Mofussil experience, what do you consider to 
be practically the difficulties of prosecuting the pkuters before the 
Supreme Court ; or how do these difficulties arise ? — It never fell to my 
lot to have to commit any planter, but judging from my esperience as 
a Justice of the Peace, in obt^niug convictions against Europeans, I 
consider that very great practical difficulties exist For instance, I have 
committed Europeans to the Supreme Court, the bill has been thrown 
out by the grand jury under circumstances which led the Government to 
direct a re-committal on the same evidence. The evidence was described 
l^ the Advocate General as being of the most clear and conclusive descrip- 
tion. The parties were le-committed on precisely the same evidence, and 
were convicted and sentenced. In anoth^ case, I oonunitted an officer for 
trial for manslaughter. The officer admitted before me having committed 
the assault which led to the man's death. The medical evidence showed 
that although the man was in bad health, yet his health had been 
hastened by the injuries he had received. The grand jury threw out 
the bill ; and it is in cases like these, that dishearten Mofussil Magis- 
trates &om committing Europeans to the Supreme Court. 

3600. But as a Magistrate and Justice of the Peace, would you not 
commit an offender, if you believed him guilty on the evidence, irrespec- 
tively as to your opinion as to what might be the view taken by a 
Calcutta petty jury or grand jury 1 — As a judicial officer, if the evidence 
was very clear in any case before me, I should commit, but, as an execu- 
tive officer, I should hesitate to take up many cases agfuust Europeans, 
which under the circumstances I should consider it incumbent on fae 
to proceed with. 

3601. Mr. Ferguaaon.] In this Ust I see fflght names of persona 
whom I personally know to be foreigners, and parties liable to the 
Mofusffll Court ; can you account for their* not being proceeded against, 
if there were any good grounds for doing so ? — Of the evidence gainst 
the parties particularly alluded to in the cases you haye^^tioned, I 
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am not prepared to speak without a reference to the cases, but the 
exemption to which you allude was probably explained in my .previous ^ 
answer, in which I noticed the great bias which has always existed in 
favour of planters from the very beginning. 

3602. Then do you consider that the Government officials have 
sacrificed justice to favour the planters ? — I consider that it has frequent-- 
ly been the case, and I have stated so in official reports. I will go far- 
ther and say, that as an young assistant, I confess I have favoured my 
own countrymen in several instances. 

3603. Baboo G. M. Chattterjee.'] Do you believe that if the 
European planters in the Mofussil were subject to equal laws and 
same punishment with the natives of the country, thej would be 
deterred from committing the oppressions you have alluded to? — I 
believe that with the knowledge that they were subject to the Courts, 
and did not enjoy the perfect practical impunity which they now possess, 
the system of force which is known to all to have existed so long, would 
not have been continued by the planters. 

3604. Is it not the case that if a Native gentlernan and an European 
gentleman, a British subject, were fomid guilty of a similar offence 
before a Mofussil Magistrate, the former might be sentenced to imprison- 
ment, whereas the latter m^ht get off by paying a fine to the extent 
of 500 rupees ? — If an English gentleman and a Native gentleman were 
placed side by side in the same case, I hardly think that any Magistrate 
could punish them in a different manner, but in similar but separate 
cases, I think that it would frequently happen that a Native gentleman 
would be imprisoned, whereas the European would only be fined, because 
the Magistrate has not, except in particular cases, the power of impri- 
soning an European. ' 

3605. During the time the Indigo planters were vested with magis- 
terial powers, did not some of them abuse their power, within your own 
knowledge, to serve their own interests ? — ^There were no honorary 
Magistrates in my district. 

3606. Mr. Fergiisson.'] In the present state of the Mofussil" Courts 
and with the present Judges who preside in them, would you like to see 
any European friend tried in them t — I think that if the courts are good 
enough for tlte natives, they are good enough for Europeans. If they 
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are not good enough for natives, they are not fit to have any jurisdiction 
at all over any one. As &r as I am myself concerned, I would sooner 
be tried, if innocent, in the local SeasionB Court, with an appeal to the 
Kizamut, than in the Supreme Court. If guilty, I would prefer the 
Supreme Court and a Calcutta jury. 

3607. Preaidmt] Several -witnesses have either stated or admitted 
that Ind%o cultivatign is unprofitable and unpopular with the ryota, and 
you yourself have declared your belief that the cultivation for years has 
been compulsory ; how do you reconoile those admissions and your 
belief with the fact, that the system has gone on for years without 
any change ?— For many reasons : first, that the people of Bengal are 
naturally patient in enduring oppressions. Tears of tyranny and oppres- 
sion have taught them to bear every wrong without resistance. ITieir 
feelings have taken the form of sullen morose hate, rather than active 
opposition. These pent-up feelii^ have now for the first time found a 
vent ; eecondhf, the Police Courts have, until the last four or five years, 
been out of theu" reach. The. planter having the rights of a zemindar, 
has reigned over them with the powers of a despot. They dared not 
leave their homes to go and complain at a distant station ; if they did 
so, they ran the risk of returning to find their cattle carried off, or a 
relative illegally confined Even in cases in which, on these complaints, 
the police when deputed to hold an investigation, sometimes through 
fear of the planter, and sometimes corrupted by his money, nearly 
, always influence by some means or oUier, reported the case against the 
ryot The ryot would then be worse oflf than before, and his only 
hope of peace, lay in cultivating Indigo without opposition, but not as 
a free agent ; thirdly, Bengalis have not usually that power of con- 
joint action which would enable them with any prospect of success to 
form a combination ^;ainst the. planters ; fourthly, ryote, fi^m what- 
ever causes it m*y have arisen, have certainly all along believed that 
Government and Government officials were interested in the cultivation 
of Indigo, that they were so strongly prejudiced in favonr of the planter, 
that it was useless to complain. The ryots were unable to understand, 
how a man living in terms of the greatest intimacy, and- in daily 
communication with the planter, was capable of deciding cases justly ; 
.cases in which the interests of that planter were concerned. Whatever 
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may be the impartiality of the individual Magistrate, it would be 
difficult to persuade an uueduc&ted native that intimacy of this 
description would not bias a MagiBtiate in his official acts. This 
intimacy has very often, it may be without the knowledge of the 
planter, been made use of by the fectory servants as a means to 
accomplish their wishes. Again, facilities of complaint have been af- 
forded to the Planters by the higher authorities from which the lyote 
are altogether excluded, and, I believe it to be the case that this 
privilege has been made use of to influence such higher authority 
against such of the local authorities as may have shown a disposition to 
do justice between man and man. And there axe cases, in which the 
removal of officials has been attributed by the ryots to the influence 
brought to bear by those in the interests of the planters i^ainat such 
officials ; fifthly, I beUeve that the pressure of Indigo cultivation has 
never been so severely felt as during the present time, as altLongh the 
ryots, have always had to sacrifice a portion oi their land and labour, the 
loss has never been so severe as at the present time, when the value of 
that land and labour has greatly increased ; formerly these lands gave 
them enough to live upon and pay their rents, but as there was no 
market for surplus produce, and but little stimulus to accumulate, it was 
not worth their while to grow any great amount of produce beyond 
what was necessary for their own consumption. 

3608. Can you mention any cases within your knowledge, in which, 
officials were either interfered with or censured or removed for allied 
bia^ against planters! — Moulvee Abdool lAtief was removed from 
Kalaroa for giving an order protecting the ryots agtunst the fordble 
entry of the planter. My predecessor at Baraset was compluned of 
for saying that it was optioaal for ryots to sow Indigo or not, and was 
censured by the late Lieutenant Governor. Of thb last case I have no 
knowledge except what was derived from the phmters themselves, and 
&om^the people who still believe him to have been removed for pro- 
tecting them. In my own caae, I was, on private representations 
made by planters, reprimanded and interfered with by the Com- 
missioner. Representations were made to the Government for my 
removal, on the ground that I had told the ryots that the 
cultivation of Indigo was optlooaL And three petitions were 
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jfresented by parties of influeoce in Calcutta, within a few montb^ 
demanding my removal oa thia account, and I had considerable difS- 
«ult7 in defesdii^ my own position and upholding my independence 



- 3609. Mr. Fergusaori.] Are you aware that the cultivation of In- 
d^o in the district of Nuddea does not occnpy more than five per cent, 
pf its area, and if so, bow can it be so severe a pressure on the ijots, 
as you have stated it to be ? — ^Admitting this calculation to be correct, 
you must first deduct &om that area one-third of the whole as followB, 
wood, waste, village taid imculturable lands. You must next deduct 
one-third of this for those portions of the district in which Indigo cul- 
tivation is not carried on, and with which the planter has no connection. 
From the balance'you must deduct a very large proportion of wet land 
«uitable only for the cultivation of late rice, and then if you take the 
remainder, which is tt^ most valuable land in the whole of the district and 
the most productivQj you will fiiid that the planters have thrown out of 
profitable cultivation a proportion of. the best land, which must press 
with very great severity on tbose en^ged in the cultivation of profitable 
<Tops in the part of the district where factories are situated. 

3610. But the seed crops are co}d weather cn^, which can be grown 
equally with Indigo «id early rice ; and do you think that while grain 
crops, such as rice, can be taken' continually off the same land, it would 
not be better to vary such crops occasionally with Indigo ?— Provided 
that Indigo were as profitable as any other crop, I can understand that 
an oDoasional crop of tJiat plant might be beneficial to the soil, but so 
long as it is a dead loss to the ryot, out of pocket, even the inferior rice 
crop is more remunerative to him. But, there are other crops, such as 
jiUe, Buga/r-eane, chUUee.gmger, turmeric, tobacco, which afEbrd the 
ryot a still greater profit than' rice ; but even supposing that this was 
not the case ; the land is the land of the ryots, they are the beet judges 
of their own interests, and so long as they object to the cultivation of 
Indigo for whatever reason, I can conceive no principle upon which it 
can be argued that it is justifiable for a third party to come in and 
insist upon a ryot sowing thai to which he objects, although it may 
be in his opinion beneficial to the ryot. 

3611, But if a ryot has made a contract and has received money to 
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BDw Indigo, upon what principle hashe a right to decline to do so ?— 
If a lyot, being a free agent and acting without force, either actual or 
moral, voluntarily enters into a contract for the cultivation of any crop, 
he is of course bound to fulfil it, but the result of my experience and 
my enquiries on the subject convince me that in scarcely any instance 
does a ryot, being a free agent, enter into contracts or receive advances 
for the cultivation of Indigo, which is admitted by many competent 
authorities to involve a pecuniaiy loss upon the ryot One of the mtan 
elements of the contract, to make it l^al, must be that it has Tolun- 
tarily been entered into by both parties. My own oponion is, that in no 
instances within the last six years at least,' have ryots entered into legal 
contracts for the cultivation of this crop. 

3612. PreaideTiL] But will you state the precise nature of your 
experience as to how these contracts are first entered into 1 — From my 
own experience derived from coDversations with both ryots and 
planters, and from the examination of the factory books, and from 
the inspection of the contracts themselves, and from constant 
enquiries and investigations for the last four years into the matter, I, 
still continue of opinion that the description of the mode as to how- 
contracts are entered into, given in n\y letter No. 500, dated 19th June 
1858, page 220 of the Blue Book, is a correct description of the manner 
in which advances are given and rec^ved. 

S613. Mr. Ferguaaan.] Do you know that the land in the district 
of Baraset to which your experience and enquiries appear to have been 
limited, is unsuited for the cultivation of Indigo, and that it doee not 
produce one-half of the plant which the lands in KLsbuaghuT and 
Jessore do ? — I have always understood that the lands at Baraset were 
amongst the finest lands in Bengal, and as the district borders both on 
Jessore and Kishnaghur, much of the land is precisely of the same 
description as that of those districts. 

3614. Do you not think that the occadonal intimacy between the 
planters and officials is balanced by a similar intimacy between the 
ryots and darogah and tiie native officials of the district ? — My own ex- 
perience leads me to believe that fear of fhe planter's influence and fear 
of the representations he may make to their official superiors, render the 
police very apt to »de with the planter's people when the opposite 
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party were poor natives. My great difficulty iias always been to get the 
police to act boldy and slraightforwardly in ca^s of this sort. I have 
frequently had to find fault with the police for displaying an unjusti" 
fiable haaa in favour of the planter. 

3615. Freaident] Have you reason to b^eve that any porticm of 
that bias is due to illegal or improper influence, such as the payment 
of money, and if so, on what reasons do you ground that belief? — ^It has 
frequently been stated to me by planters, that unless they had recoursfe 
to these means, they would find it difficiUt to carry on their busiQess. 
I generally believed that as a rule, the police have hitherto been so 
oorrupt that there is reason to suspect that in very many cases they have 
be^i so influenced. Of late years, since cOnst^it enquiries have been 
made into the matter. Mid an educated and higher class of natives have 
been employed, and siace the salaiy has been increased, there hae been 
a most decided improvement in this respect. 

3616. Ihen, it is your decided opinion that so far from the Kagis< 
trates having obstructed or impeded Indigo cultivation, they have not 
horded to the ryot the support and protecticai he might fairlj expect ? 
^I think that if the law had been strictly administered by the Magis- 
trates, and if they had at their disposal a staff c^ well qualified officers 
sufficient for them to carry out the law in all cases, _the present system 
of cultivation could not have be«i continued as it has done. I believe 
that many Magistrates have been deterred from doing their duty in 
this respect, from a sensitive iesiie to avwd the ignominious reproach 
which has always been raised i^ainst them of beii^ jealous of the 
non-official classes ; and, in avoiding this reproach, they have allowed 
themselves to display a bias in fftvoar of the planters, which has in many 
cas^ led to a failure of justice. 

3617. Mr. SaleJ] You mwition as one reason, *hy the ryots, though 
unwilling, have been cultivating so long, that the police courts were out 
of their reach. Did you refer to the distance the ryots have to go to 
get justice, or to the difficulties arising out of the arrangements of the 
courts, or of the character of the a/mla, or to the difficulty arising out 
cf the ryots' fear of the pianta* when he is also a zemindar ? — I allude 
to the fact that in many districts ryots have to go some thirty or forty 
miles to the nearest Magistrate ; and that, through fear of the planter. 
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who is a zeiamdar, he dares not leave his house for this purpose. I 
aiao alluded to the fact, that in one district with which I was acquaint- 
ed, the power of one firm is bo great, that the lyots used to oome across 
in my district to complain to me, because tbey dated not go through 
their own district to reach the etatioQ at which their own Magistrate 



3618. Do you not think that a simple mode of administering justice, 
«uch as that adopted in the cutcheniee t^ the planters, would be much 
more eSective than the airangements at present existing in most of the 
MofuBsil Courts 1 — I have no personal knowledge of the system pursued 
in the planter's cutcherry, but I am not prepared to recommend that 
the system pursued in those -courts, as I understand them to be, should 
be introduced into the constituted courts «f the country. 1 have no 
doubt that in many cases a planter may dispose of cases with great 
justice when hia interests are not antagonistic to. those of the people 
themselves, but every thing in such a court must depend entirely upon 
the temper and ability of the individual presiding. 

361 9. Is not it often ruin to a ryot to leave his home, say at the 
sewing season, to make a complaint at any of the Mofuasil Courts ? — 
Until late years, it was doubtless impossible for lyots to leave their 
cultivation to go to a distant Court ; but of l^te years, many district 
sub-divisional courts hava been brought within a day's journey to every 
ryot in the distriot. 

3620. You mentioned in a previous answer that planters have ad- 
mitted to you that the ryots are not &ee agents ; does this statement 
refer to any constraint put upon them, or does it refer to any relation 
which they supposed themselves to have as their zemindars t — The 
planters have undoubtedly a very mistaken notion of the right of mter- 
ference with the ryot's crops and cultivation, which they consider them- 
selves to possess as zemindars. They doubtless referred to force and 
ccmstnunt, which in their position as zemindars, they were able to exer- 
cise towards their ryots with practical impunity. 

3621. Mr. FergusBon.'] Have the native zemindars imd maka^a/ns 
equally mistaken notions of the rights of cultivation ?— I nevCT heard of 
a zemindar insisting upon a ryot sowing any particular crop, unless that 
zemindar was also an Indigo planter ; neither have I ever heard of a 
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Ttiahajam. exerdBilig any iaterfeaBnce in the cultivation of the crop of » 
ryot in<lebted to him. I never heard from Tnahajana that they found it 
necessary to exercise any interference whatever with the lyota ; and I 
know cases in which ryots, who having given jute under advances from 
mahaja/na liviag at the distance of thirty or forty loiles away, have 
Bcrupulously fulfilled their engagements with the makajans, who had 
no eemvadary rights in the district, and no power in any way of inter- 
feiing with the cultivation. But I know eo far of zemvtidara collecting 
a cess on particular descriptions of crops, which is of course illegal, but 
this interference on the part of the zenwndar is not general, and does 
not estend to interference' with the cultivation of crops. 

3622. PresidenL^ Practically do not gaTdidara, joteda/r$, and 
other tenaot'proptietors select their own crops, vary them; fence their 
own gardens, and plant them and reap the produce without any dictation 
or any interference on the part of the zemindar i — ^Always, within my 
knowledge, 

3623. Is there not a great increase of date and sugar-cane cultivation 
ia parts of Baraset, and if so, to whom do you attribute that cultivation t 
—In the eastern portion of the district there is an extensive cultivation of 
date, which is entirelygrown by the more prosperous ryots, who have large 
jotea. Aud I also know several instances in which zemindars themselves 
purchase the ryots' lands, and made use (^ their own waste lands, by 
turning them into date gardens. 

3624. Baloo 0. M. Chatterjee,'} Do you know that a kind of 
leather strap is kept in the factories for beating ryots 1 — I have heard 
from ryots that there is a stick with a leather attached to it, called 
" Sham Chand " or " Bam Kant," but this I merely heard from the 
Kishnaghur ryots. 

3625. Mr. Fergtiaaon.^ Have you never beard that this was 
onginally invented and used in the Hon'ble Company's Silk Filatures ! 
— I have never known if this was the case, but'I quite believe that such 
may have been the case in those days. 

Commission adjourned at 6 p. M. 
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Monday, 23rd Julif, 180O. 

Present : 

W. S. Sctoa-Karr, Esq., c. R, Preaident 

Members : 
W. F. Fergussou, Kaq. | Reverend J. Sale. 

Baboo Chunder Mohun Cbatterjee. 
The Hon'ble Ashley Eden'a exfunination ctrntinued. 
3626. Fresident.'l You bad occasion to enter into correspondence 
with tlie Commissioner regarding the cnltivation of Indigo, and to issue 
certain instructions to the police in 185&, and yon are well aware of the 
refusal to cultivate Indigo on fhe part of the ryots during the present 
seasoQ ; to what causes mainly do you attribute that refusal ? — The 
refusal to cultivate Indigo is in Baraset nothing new. So long ago as the 
year 1855, a former Magistrate, Mr. Mangles, having expressed aa 
opinion1{in certain cases connected with the cultivation of Indigo) that 
the ryots'could not legally be compelled to take advances for the cultiva^ 
tion of that crop against their wishes, the result was, that the ryots 
having discovered this, at once threw up the cultivation, and the out- 
turn of the concern for that year was only sirty-flve maunds. Complaints 
wore made to Government by gentlemen at Calcutta connected with the 
Indigo trade, and it was stated by themselves, that Mr. Mangles was 
reprimanded for having told the ryots tliat the cultivation was optional ; 
whether this reprimand was actually administered or not, I cannot say ; 
but the result was; that on Mr. Mangles's leaving the district immediately 
afterwards, the ryots understood him to have been removed for affording 
them protection, and they again were afraid to resist the endeavours 
made liy the planters to force this cultivation upon them, and sowed 
Indigo that year to a small extent. The subsequent year being the year 
of the mutiny, and there being strong reasons to believe that the natives 
of Baraset were impressed with a great dislike of planting, and as they 
had on a previous occasion (about 1832) actually attacked the factories 
under the leadership of Tito Mir, the planters on this occasion were 
afraid of similar attacks, and applied for, and obtained, a special guard, 
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for the t»^teeti<»i (^ their lives and property ; the coDsequeoce of which 
was, tliat the ryV}ts that year being afraid of bebg -chai^jied with intimi- 
(lating and oppoong the plant«r, sowed a moderate qnoDtity of Icd^ck 
In a subsequent year, however, a question having arisen as to the right of 
the planter on an expa/rte allegation tbtrt ryota were under advances to 
him, to enter himself upon the lands of such planters and cultivate their 
Indigo, I expreeied a strong opinion that the land being the 
property of the ryots and not of the planters, the planters ba4 
no right whatev^ on any aueh. plea to take possession of the 
ryot's lands, and that the Mf^airates were bound, m case of 
inch trespass to prcAeiit the ryots in their possession. On that 
occasion my views were not upheld by the Commiaaoner, and I wHf 
directed to induce the ryots of Mr. Xjarmour to sow their Indigo. I went 
to Uie spot and the lyote sowed. Next yeac I was deteimined to bring 
the question to a prachcal , issue, and a mmilar question having arisen, 
I again gave the' same order to my mibordinates to afford furotection to 
the lyots in the evebt of the planters' servants entering violently in.bo 
their lands to sow there a coip whioh the ryota objected to. My orders 
Were again upset by the Commissioner ( Mr. Larmour'a case of 1858-59,) 
and I was reprimanded. I iBmonsti-ated, and the reauJtt was the cor> 
respondenoe in the Blue Book in which my order was finally upheld. 
Early in 1859, Mr. Frestwich and Mr. Warner having complained to me 
that their ryots refused to take advances to settle the accounts for the 
past year, and having requested me to use lOy influence to make them 
take odvaoces, I stated my inability to do s(^ and told them the only 
way of inducing then- lyots to sow or to enter into the cultivation, 
would be by (Bering them a remunerative price. Instead of doing this, 
they oom[dained to the Lieutenant Qov^nor, Mr. Halliday, and the 
result was an interview ss described in the Lieutenant Governor's minute, 
pi^e 151 of the Hue Book. After this 1 drew up a vernacular paper, 
or rubakari, which is given in page 156 of the Blue Book, and the 
ryots then learnt that it really was optional for tliem to enter into con- 
tracts or to refuse to do so. The fact that it was optional, spread 
generally throi^hout the district, and lyots came from Jessore and 
Kishnagur and took authenticated cbpies of my order, knowing thf^ t>be 
effect of the intimation would be to spicad gradually throu^out Bengal, 
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a knowledge of the tact that it vae optional witii lyote to enter into 
the contracte or not, as they Uioi^ht fit. I apprehend that the result of 
such knowledge would bo to put a stop to the forced system then 
existing. I thought it necessaiy to obtain the sanction of the Com- 
missioner previously to granting such copies. The rubahx/ri was issued 
on the 20th Febnuuy 1859. In the following season the question 
of the right of the planter was again discussed between myself 
and the CommissioDer, and the final orders of the Qoveroment alluded 
to above were received, layii^ down a distinct principle on this point ; 
this was subsequent to the issue of that rubaka/ri. Co|He8 of the 
Government Order were forwarded to the Sub-divisioDS for the informa- 
tion and guidance of the Deputy Magistrates in chai^ of those Sub- 
divisions, and by one of them a perwiumah was issued, vie. ; by the 
Deputy Magistrate of Ealaroa, which is said by the planters and their 
advocates to have be^i &e cause of the ryots' refusal to sow. That 
perwannah was not issued with my knowledge, as explained in my letter 
to Qovemment A natural consequence of the lyots finding that 
they were really free agents, and that for the first time for a long period 
of years, there was an inclination displayed by the authorities to afiord 
them that practical protection, which had all along been theirs by law 
and theory, was, that they refused to sow, and appealed to the autho- 
rities for protection from forca I do not believe that, as has been stated 
by the planters and others, the ryots ever beheved that it was the wish 
of Government, that they should not sow Indigo, but I believe simply 
that they believed it to be optional I may add, that I long foresaw 
that such a crisis was at hand, and in the late great rise in the price <^ 
all commodities and the labour market, nothing short of military force 
could have for any period compelled the ryota to continue the cultiva- 
tion of the crop, which though always distasteful to them, had latterly 
involved a pecuniary loss, which they were unable to bear. 

3627. Then, are we to understand that in your opinion, the compul- 
eoiy character of the cultivation is the primary and original cause of 
the dislike ; the late rise in prices, the additional cause ; and the sudden 
knowledge that entering into contracts was purely optional with the 
lyote, was the approximate cause that set the whole thing in motion t 
— Yes, that is decidedly my opinion. 

l,,:,l„,,.,C.OOl^[C 
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36S8. Did you ever etate to any plaatere that you foresaw tlie his 
tsiiaai — YeB, I did to Messrs. Forlong, Henry Deverell, Pr^itwich, and 
all with whom I had any ccuTerBation On the subject. 

3629. Were there any peculiarities in the Baraaet district which 
mi^t-a»ke the ryots more keenly alive to th^ own rights, compared 
to the lyots of other diatricts, say for instance, Fuhna and Moorshedabad, 
or even Jessore and Kishnaghur t-~-Baraset is a suburban districL Hie 
ryots are the most intelligeut set of ryots that I have ever met with in 
any district. They have constant communication witli the merchants in 
Calcutta^ and know all that is g<nng on in the neighbourhood; being 
aharcMoaUaa (or Ferazeei), they have a complete organization, and fre- 
quently meet together to interchange ideas. On account of the great 
influx of troops into the large military stations of Dum-Bnm and 
Bansckpor^ as well as in Calcutta, the value of the produce of their 
liuids has greatly increased ; a considerable manufacturing population has 
even sprung up in the district, fw the purpose of supplying the demand 
for gunny, and irrespective -therefore of tJie increased demand for export 
crops, they have also had to supply a surplus for the population labouring 
for w^es in the manufacture of gunny, and on the rail-road which is 
being made in the district. It should be recollected that every two 
maunds of rice or seed exported from this countty, requires a gunuy bag, 
and they have therefore had a ready sale for the jvie employed in mak- 
ing these bags. The rise in the labour and produce market has of course 
made it still more distasteful to the ryots to have to give up a portion of 
their land to onprofitaUe crops. In addition to this, Baraset, which is a 
small district, has three Sub-divisional Magistrate's Offices, in addition 
to the Sudder Magistrate's OfBce ; it has therefore been easy to control 
the policy and tiie people have had to go but a short distance to gH a 
hearing for thdu: complunts. I believe that the manufiusture c^ Indigo 
has never paid the planter in Baraset for the last eight or nine years. 

3630. Mr. Fergueson.] Do you not p^veive much difference be- 
tween the language of your -nthakceri of February 1859, where you say 
the ryots are free to tftke advances, and your letter of the 17th August^ 
in which you say that the ryots had liberty to, sow any crop they liked, 
and do you not think it certain that the perwannah of Baboo Hemchunder 
Ker embodying terms of your letter, would be interpreted by the ryots 
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as to ita being optiontd fiir ^m to evade UieirootUxacts?— My leUer 
Mid my mbcdcari were o» two entiiely diffierMit subjeote, and meraly 
entered into the queetione speoiiJIy before me in eac^ caset 'Ehe ru- 
haJcari had leferenoe te the*compul80iy afttendanoe ofryota at- the iactory 
to receive advances, and to be made to eater into oontraotk l^ietter, 
however, merely gave cover to GoTemmwii Order b^ihg ^vn the 
principle upon irhiofa a Magistrate should a£t in the event of a planter 
attempting to enter forably on the lands of lyots, ' on tbe all^ation 
that the ryot was under advances to aow^, There could not therefore 
he any great similarity between two letters relataag to two . Buch differ- 
ent sufcgects. I deny Uiat the perwannah does embody the remarks 
contained in my letter, and I further am deddedly of opinion, irom in- 
formation derived from competent persons, official dnd non-official, that 
that perwannah had nothing whatever to do with the present portion 
of the ryots, except so feu- as it further confirm them in tfie idea that 
tbey were at length about to receive protection from oppression, and 
I am satisfied that if that perwannah had never been written, the same 
reluctance to sow would have shown iteeH 

3651. How do you account for the B^raset Concern having sown 
a kii^e portion of their caUivation this season, and saheequent to your 
leaving the district* — It is not for me to say how the ryots have beeai 
induced to do that which they ^ along ol^ected to do, but I believe 
it to haite arisen, partly from a rumour that was spread^ that I had 
been under the displeasure of the Oovemraent for protecting the lyots/ 
and had beeai transported out of Bengal into OrisBa ; and partly from 
the fact, that tie nfew nianager, Mr. Larmour, gained over many of the 
influential lyote, whom he had previously denounced as turbulent pwBons, 
1^ makii^ them dewans, naiha, and goWiaalUaa <j( the factories. 
These men, although ^ey do not cultivate themselves, have sidSet^t 
inAuence over *heir owa ^oo?/(i ryots to make them sow, and after all, 
the' sowings only amount, I believe to 5,641 be^ahs andfi cottahs, of 
which 819 beegahs and 11 cottf^ belong to a new' Factory not in the 
district. 

3652. But does not the fact of 5,000 be^hs having been sown, 
nuDify your previous atatements as to the determination of the ryots not 
to sow, as to their BTiperiw intelligence, and as to their advantage in 
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proximity to Calcutta, and the possesion of a gi:eater pifportion of fiUb* 
divifflODB 1 — I believe ihit neariy two-thirds of tins amonnt bae been 
sown ni^-abfid by the planter who has hired these l^idsfor this year at 
» high latd. I beHeve fVtrther, that thd Indigo ooltiratitio enfcvoement 
law bfte o-eated a panic Uimughont the cbuntry, and that the ryots hare 
this year thought it better to prevent'any coUisiott with the factOiy, with 
thifi assurance that by next year they will receive fall protection in their 
tights. I do not believe further, that the Koot/a (Or dependant ryots) 
are free Events In this matter. 

3633. l)o yon consider that the same reasons account for 1/^. Lar- 
moui^s havii^ been able to sow ^1 hH Mulnath lands within the Baraset 
district ?'^I do not know that the Uolnath lailda have been sown, tmd 
if 80, 1 do flot knoWnnd^r ivhit dfjum^tOirceii they have been sown. 

S634. Baboo G. M. Ok<Merjeel\ Are you aware that soita^ of thd 
U^TStratea iien^ perwdnnahs to the darogahs, 6njoiniflg theiA to iLllow 
the planters to sow any lands that they wished, and to {irevent any ryots 
frtnnobjectiiig to the.i^antere so«in^ tfa^ir land?-^Z have bettfd that 
since I iKwe been ift Calcutta, but have no peraon&lfaiowl^ge of it. 

3635. Mr 8alk^ Did you find that your Bot^aWidn in Baraset, to 
the effect that the ryots are at Hbtffty to sdw what crop they pleased on 
theii lands, bad any prejudicial effect on any cultivation save that of 
Indigo, such as jute, sugar, tobacco, &c t — Certainly not ; it was com- 
pltaned of this having stopped the caltivAtton of Indigo, but of no other 
crop, many of , which were grown in advamcea in the Baraset district, such 
is rice, tobacco, and juta 

3€36. Did you ever meet With any inetaooeB in which the lyots tried 
to evade obligations arising from advaaicea taken for crops, otiier than 
Indigo ? — No, never ; on the contr*ry, I have known ryots refuse to sell 
theirjuteat ahigh priceto the BarSset Jail, fcecause they *ere under 
advances to the mahajaiis living on the banks of thfe Hooghly. 

3637. Can yon state from ybtir knowledge wheth# the persona making 
those advances, are in the habit of eiettising tf strict aui)ervision over 
the ryots during the cultivation of the crops advaiteed for ?— No, they 
exercise no supervision whatever, and have no nieans of exercising 
such adpervision, 

3638. Do you know whether the persons making those advances we 
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in tlie. habit of fixing the prices of the produce, when the advances are 
made 7— Yee, the bargain is always made at the time of giving the 
advanoe, acccmiing to the condition of the market. The same people 
do not always make the same bai^n every year. A dealer making an 
advance woukl get the produce at a lower rate than if he bought in the 
market at the time ; this is the object for which this accommodatin is 
given. 

3639. Are many case inatitated in Uie courts by producers, or by 
those making the advances 1 — ^Ab regards the Civil Courts, I have no 
accurate knowledge ; but as regards the Criminal Courts, I have never 
had- a case arising out of this question. The only complaints that I 
ever heard made, were in 1859 ; that year a large number vt ryots came 
to me and said, that owing to the fear of a faniinfv nuduyuns would 
not give them advances of grain, and that aa Aey had acAd all their 
grain to those mahajune at the cutting of the crop, they would suffer 
great distress if advances were withheld. 

S64i6. Mr. Ferguason.} Do you know if written agreements are 
taken on the occasicm <^ such advances as you have mentioned 1 — rWrit- 
ten agreements are tak^ in the case of rice, but I never had cause to 
ascertain whether the same system is pursued with r^ard to all other 
crops, but (rom my knowledge of them, and the way they manage 
business, I believe it would be taken, and that on stamp paper. 

3641. Do such agreements generally stipulate that the whole of the 
ryot's crop shall be made pver to the.mahajun at the price fixed, or only a 
portion? — ^I never read the stipulation, but the condition, as I understood 
it, was, that ^e ryot for one maund of rice should pay back a maund and 
a quarter at the tune of cutting the rice. In the case of rice for 
seed, he would have to pay back a maund and half, 

3642. PresideTit.^ In the oase of rice, ovot the cultivation of 
which the mahajun exercises little or no sapervision, would it not be 
more correct to say tiiat the question is not one of advances at all, but 
that the lyot borrows a maund of rice to feed himself and his femily 
when the melrket is h^h, and pays it boek at twenty-five or fifty per 
cent, interest, when he has gathered in bis cropy and that the mahajun 
finds it profitable to accumulate stores of grain and to lend them on 
the above terms 1 — That is perhaps a more correct description of the 
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transaction, but in practice the interest .is not nearly twefity-five or 
fifty per cent, because a maund of rice at the season of advances is 
very nearly equal m value to a maund and quarter of rice ia the btuv 
vest time, and the real object of the maiiajiin is not so much to obtain 
a high rate of interest from hia regular constituents, as to insure a laxge 
stock of rice to sell in distant markets by keeping up two connections 
with a considerable body of ryots engaged in rice cultivation, and who 
would naturally deal with him. 

3643. Baboo G. M. Ckatterjee.} If a ryot were allowed to cqltivate 
all his lands with rice and other crops of his own liking, do you not 
think he would be able to pay oft his mahajnn's debts, eumI in one 
year or two become independent! — It is within my own knowledge 
that within the last two years ryots have, owing to the high price of 
grain, been enable to pay otF their debts to the mahajnns. And one 
of the lai^est mahajuns in Orissa told me that this year he had been 
obUged to modify the terms on which he lent rice, and it stands t» 
reason that the more land a man has, aifording a profit, the sofHier he 
would be in a position to accumulate, and be independent of his naaha- 
juns, provided he received sufficient protectitwi. ■ 

3644. Mr. Ferguaaon.'] Will not the landholder, as in all ftther 
countries, obtain a large portion of this rise in price of the produce of 
the land, or what portion of the land in Baraset do yo« estimate ae held 
by ryots, whose rents cfuinot be wihanced?— I believe that aearly all 
the ryots of Baraset are permanent hereditat; occupiers, whose rent 
cannot be enhanced. Many of them having potta» from the <Jd Kiehna- 
ghur Rajahs. X allude to thejotedvra, and not to the hootfa ryot*^ who 
of course cultivate a great portioD of the district nudei fh^ jotedare. 

3645. Is not the system of aldvances, both for prodiic^ and work, 
almost universal in that district, and in B^igd ? — I believe the system 
is very general, but I think in the present time that important works 
can be carried out without any advances, in sopport of which ' I beg to 
hand a letter which I have received team Captun Harris, the Superin- 
tending Engineer, Cuttack Circle, showmg that on the spur which is 
being erected at the mouth of the Kedjuri River, as many as 1,500 
coolies per diem were at work, none of whom had received a pice of 
advances. These men came from all parts of the country. 
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3646. PrmdetU.} . Huve yoa »Qy m^ana of informutg^ *lic Comnaia- 
ajon of the qomparative cost of cultiT»ti|ig iu^go^ rio^ and other crops, 
apd of the respective prwimw of die Sfwiw ^— I Ip"^ t* hand a Htat«meKkt 
dioviogt^at the co^t of growiag Iiid^|o on tobacco land is rupee? 13-6 9 
be^ah, aad the pwduce of tweffltj buBdlee pej^ beegah would oaly- be four 
rupees, entailing tWreby a lo«s of rupees 9-6, aetd'ShQ'wiiig also thait a crop 
of tobacco, aecordiflg to the dettuls oS culUvation given in Major 
Smyth's statistical report, would amount' to twenty-four rupees, and 
would produce a Gifc^, aooording to my calculation,, gf seven maunds at 
five rupees bub aofo^^g-tp %(fiJor Sray^i's report thirteen maunds, giv- 
ing' the lyot . a clear proBt^ aocording to my calculation, of eleven 
rupees I may add tbftt 19 1857 tobacco wag selling in Baraset 
at eighteen rupees a. mujitd. I also hand in a compu^tlye. statement 
of a crofi of Indigo and ' rioe, grown ■ «n the same land, by which it 
will appear that by Indigo the ryiA ' Iqs^s, one rupee foRDrteen anna^, 
and by the rice he gets teii rupees sev^ annas, (61ed acoopUugly.) 
This information X hare derived from enquiries made '(toff) ryots 
at various periods during the laat three years, «iid paiAly from tb» 
statistical reports of the l^ev^iue Surreyor. My reason for jpvii^ the 
rent at tiiree mpeea i»i that the land is required for the whole twelve 
W>nthi8, an^ therefore I have giy«i a full average rent. The rent of 
4he rice, land whicb I have given as one rupee, being of an un&iv 
deeoriptiion, I hava«alculated '^e produce of th« Indigo on the rice 
^pd as one-half of tike out-turn of Indigo on tobacco land. 

364i7, I>o you coosid^ it ludts^ns^le to the cultivation of - Indigo,, 
that titere. ^outd be a eyitetn <rf advauo^^No, I do npt think it 
indispensable that the planters should make any advances. The 
planten say, that the ryot& are so dishonest; that thfly invariably tf(ke 
advances with iiiteQt ta de&wdi Tim ryots say "we' don't, yant ad- 
vmoes," and the neal struggle alwaya is, as. 'proved by; numerous cases, 
tq get thpn^. to take advances to get. them in the foctjory books ; this, 
beipg 80, botji parties should, aopording U> their^ own statements, be 
^tis&ed by an ^hibioQ of the. advimce system. The planter would 
not run the risk of fraud^ and the ryot would be allowed to please 
himself as to the pati^ from whom he would take accommodation, if 
even, therefore, it was adoutted that the lyots had not even yet advanced 
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to Uiat state of prosperity, at wbiolt they ^ould be able to cultivate a 
crop without any advaacee at all, k would surely be better to allow tbe 
i^Qi to procure tbe noeeseaiy, advaiioe from soioe otbec Hovrce to wbidi 
he has not the. same olgectaon. T believe th»i if a tBMe, rgmnnctative 
priee were <^Fered, any amouat of pbwit would b« forthcoming without 
tbe planter's adyanoea, 

3648. Supposing th^ cootroct to be roluntary aud the ci^tiration 
%Q be remuBefative to th» ^ot, you vould not ever reoonuQend su^ 
a tiling as advances }— No. 

3649. Mr. Fergvsson.] Can you say what yo* tionsider would ba 
a remunerative price for tbe ryot, say in bundles per rupee ? — ^Thia ia 
a question whiofa is abaaoat impossible to answer, foi; we have no mean* 
of ascertaining the market price of a ax)p which has httbecto bectt 
grown under a system of small mouopoliyes ; the cost of praduetioD 
01 material price would be ecoisidersd in the cas& <^ tobaoco lauds 
by payments which would bring the price pev be^ah to rupees 
13-6, i., 6., supposing the avera^ to be fifteen bundles to oM 
rftpee per bundle ; this, however, would give the lyot no profit what- 
ever ; on rice land this caleulatiim would bring the price per. beegab 
up to nq)eeB 3-14, which would be the actual price of produetioa 
without a profit, but you must take into consideration ia fii^pg a fair 
price, tb^ value oi other ercfps which oould be produced upon, the same 
land. Why should ryots be made to sow ft)r nuce Icost of |ffodacticHi i 

3650. Are you aware that ia Rung^re takbs oi bundlee ol Ind^ 
ylwt are produced and sold in the -best market, not ezceedii^ four 
bundles per rupee, and that the same takes place in Bduooorah and 
Beerbhoom ? — I have no knowledge of this fact, neither have I any 
knowledge oftbepecnliaritiea of those districts, such as will Enable me 
to acoouiit lor this. 

. 365], ^eaid«nt.'\ How do you reoooctle tbe fact of advances beit^ 
made 1^ Qovemment for tbe cultivation, of tlie poppy and the mauufEic- 
fiure of salt, with your opimou, that, e«eu under a voluntary system of 
Iqdigo cuitivaiion, advances would not be necessary ? — ^With ix^enmee 
to the salts ^ explanati<Hi is as r^;ards the Cuttack Agency, cf which 
alope li have experience, that the lands on which the salt is made are 
unfit for any other puipoae, and that the .only crop which grows any 
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where in the neighbourhood of theee lands is rice ; tliat the means of 
commumoation in that part of the country is so difficult, as aJmcHtt to 
excliiide these mea from the large markets, and th^ rice is consequaitly 
of no great value, therofore they depend almost entirely upon their salt 
advanceB, to cany them through that part of the year when there ia 
no rice cultivatiou going on. Indeed, by their own petitions and 
by the report of the Commisdoner, Mr, A, J, Mills^ it appears that 
without these advances they would starve ; to use the words of 
their petition " our carcumstances are so unfavourable, had we not 
have been supplied for the last two years with rice for our 
advances, we should all have starved tc death, and not a Molungliee 
would have survived to manufacture." In an article of excise it is 
necessaiy that the supervising officers shoi^ld have that entire control and 
power of selection as to the men employed for the manufacture, which 
could hardly be obtained except under a system of advances. As to 
opium, judging from the measures which it was necessary to adopt in 
1848 and ]850,witl)' a view of decreasing the amount of cultivation, 
I consider that then or any other time when the profits of opdum are as 
much in advance of the profits of other crops, as they were then, such 
system cf advances would be unnecessaiy. To check the cultivation 
which was increasing too rapidly, it was necessaiy to issue positive 
.restrictions ; and it appears to me, that if these advances had been 
withheld, there would have been no difficulty in getting opium with- 
out advances, since the cultivation was so popuW. This is a question, 
however, the practice details of which I have had no opportunities of 
studying, and I know nothing of the condition of the people of the 
opium districts. 

3652. Then, we are to understand that you would gladly see advances 
discontinued whenever possible in any kind of cultivationt — I believe 
the system to be very injurious, and would gladly see it abolished from 
every description of cultivation and work. 

3653. Mr. Ferguseon.] Do you believe that the Molunghees would 
manufacture salt, even at greatly enhanced rates to them ; if advances 
w«e withheld, and if compulsion were not used by Qovemment in the 
same way in which it it said to be done by Indigo FlaAtersf — ^I never 
heard of any compulsion being used in the Salt I>epartm«tt, aod 
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I do not believe Uiat in that part of the cotintry which I have had 
an opportunity of making enquirios, vift. Cnttack, any system of 
compuleory mann&cture exists. lu 1845-46 the cost of manufiudure 
and transport at Cutteck had the efiisct of raising the price 
of Cuttack salt above the price of salt of other agencies ; it 
vras ccAiffldered desiraUe to decxeaae the amount of salt manufactur- 
ed in tliat district, but £b' political reasons and on account of the 
great discontent whioh made itself known at the prospect of the 
cessation of the salt manuiactuiB, the manufactiue was continued 
on the earnest representation of the Commi^OQer Mr. Mills. It is 
probable that enhanced ratea would hriog in td the manufacture 
a richer class of people having sufficient capital 'to enable them to 
work without advances ; but the people who now reside in that 
part of th« country are, fibni local eircumetances, so situated that their 
rice crop alone would not carry them through the year; and, great 
portion of the year they live in a ^:«at measure on their advanods. I 
put in a rough form oS. haMilyfft for salt advances. No advances are 
made without |«oper security being given in the Salt Departmant, 

8654. Do you know that the Indigo planters at Nuddea by supply- 
ing rice and making advances for Indigo have saved the peo^Je from 
stapmtion in 1838, or other years in the same way as it appears to have 
been done in Cuttack 1 — I never heard that such was the case, but I 
can onderstand that planters, who ai;e also zemindars, would for the sake 
(^ keeping their own ryots, naturally expend huge sums for this purpose; 
I can mention native zeioindars who have done the same with the same 
object ■ , ■ 

3655. Baboo G. M. Chatterjee.] Is it not the fact that almost eveiy 
Molunghee receives faisii after the manufacturing is closed t— -The 
amount of the first advances in the Cuttack Agency in 1858-59, vras 
59,935, and the second advance 46,063, and the faeU was rupees 
7,350-10-6: there were only outstanding balances at the end of the, 
season of rupees 2,723-15-0, out of rupees l,]3,349-2r6. These out- 
standing Imlances were refunded by the Molunghees themselvea during 
the year. 

3656. Preaideni.] Have you any knowledge of petitions being 
piesented to the Board of Bevenue by the poppy cultivators of Behar 
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compkuning that the Agent would npt allow them to cultivate ? — I 
have in my hand a petition presented by eight^a caltimtote oom- 
plaining to the Board that "th^ have been cruelly deprived of the 
privilege of opiiun cultivation on which the^ antd- their families have 
solely depended" I have also another petitioii from other ryoia to 
the same effect. These petitiama are dated Slanth and June 186]. 
It has always 1>een one of the most severe fliodee' of punkhmefii in 
the Opium Departmuit to ideprive a ryot of hlfl license to cultivate, 
for smuggliug or other misconduct. This Was of course only a punish- 
ment so long as opium was a ^uch mord - profitable crop than it is 
□ow ; the rise of prices of other crops has made opium now less re- 
munerative, and Govenunent hofi been compelled to r^se the price 
from rupees 3-* to 4 per eeer. 

3657. Baboo 6. M. Ghatterjee.'} Do you know that the plantera 
asfflst the ryots with medimies when they are «iok, and with loans when 
their houses are blown down, and that they establi^ schools for the 
education of the tyots' children, and do not the planters constract 
roads and offer other collateral advantages, which in some measure 
compensate for the want of direct profit to the ryote i — In the dis- 
tricts in which I have been, I havd never seen Schools or dispensaries 
or other estabUshment^ erected by planteiB, but I believe it is- the 
habit of every planter as well as of every En^isfaman to have a fami- • 
ly medicine chest, out of which he no doubt may give 'an occa^nal 
dose to a ryot, bub- &om my knowledge of the ryot I am of opinion 
that a dose of medicine is considered as aoythbg hut a collateral 
advantage, and I cannot think that any amount of medicine would 
bo considered hf them as an equivalent for loss of liWrty and money 
which the Indigo cultivation involves: I have heard that in Muhiath, 
Mischindipore, and Salgamoodia there w-e dispensaries kept up by 
planters, but even these would not' compensate the lyots of Moorshe- 
dabad and Malda for the losses whidi they auBtained by the cultivation 
of Indiga I have heard of occasi(HUil Irnms been given, without 
interest, on the loes of cattle and other acddents of Uiat description, 
but they are always carried to the lyots' Indigo Account^ and I knew 
of roads having been made by planters between their out-faetories, 
amA m such places as without 3o<^ roads the [dant could not have 
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been brought into the Factory, but I can call to my mJud no single 
instance of a road being conatnicted for the pubttc good. ' I have 
knowti planters who were useful raembera of the Ferry Fund Com- 
mittee. ' 

3658. President.] Do you not think the eatabliBhmedt of large 
Concerns causes a considerable circulation of money in a district I— I 
do not consider that the establishment of such concerns has the effect 
of bnnging into any district any amount of capital, which would not 
find its way ther^ without sucb concerns. For instance, if a lac of 
rupees is sent up to carry on an Indigo Concern for one year, ^e amount 
which would find its way into the bands of the ryots would be at most 
50,000 rupees, supposing every ryot received a fuU payment of two rupees 
per beegah, while I believe he seldom ever receives that amount ; this 
would represent a cultivation of 26,000 be^^s, and it would be a sum 
which would not remunerate for the cost of cultivation. If on the.other 
hand these 25,000 be^ahs had been left in the hands of the ryots to 
[otKiuce a crop ^ving a profit of ten rupees a be^ah, the amount • 
brought into the district from the, sale of that crop would be two lacs 
and 50,000 rupees, therefore so fax from the Concern having done good by 
distributing in the district half a lac, it keeps two laca out of the district, 
which would have conie in, had the ryots had the us* of their own lands, 
' , 3659. Mr. Fergu8»on.} Are you aware that this particular blue dye 
ia the Jargeat dyeing material used in the wcrld, and one of tlie largest 
articles of sea-borne commerce in the world ? — I believe it to be so. 

3660. Are you aware that four-fifths of the whole of ihe Indigo 
produced in the world come from the territories of your late Hon'ble 
Masters ^ — I am aware that in the year 1600, ludigo was the main staple 
by which the R I. Company made their profits, and that f<H: many 
years they fostered the trada and made it what it ia ; but at one period 
it was found to grow better in the West Indies ; and after carrying on 
the trade for a century, the Ea^t India Company gave up Ind^ as an 
article of investment in favor of our West Indian Colonies ; but in the 
West Indies, as now in this country, it was found to be lees fsofitable 
than other crops, and was ^ven up and again ti^en up by the £a£t 
India Company, who having lost j?80,000 in the year 1779 by contract, 
magnanimously mode it over to their servimts and to private traders. 
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The East India Agents being unable to advance money to enable the 
settlers to carry on the trade, the East India Company therefore with a 
view of foswring and encouraging the cultivation of Indigo in this 
country, advanced to the Indigo Planters at various times no less than a 
million of money, and in one year advanced no less than ^137,000 ; it 
is to their special protection that the present trade in Indigo is to 1>« 
attributed and not' to private capitaliats. I derive this information from 
the East India Company's memorandum on private trade dated ] 806, 
puUished l^ wder of Farliunent. 

3661. Pvmdent.] Considering the great importanoe of the Indigo 
Trade, can yon suggest any changes in the presenl system so that it 
should work well between planter and ryot 1— The only changes I can 
surest are that the traxle should be a. fair, op^i, and voluntuy trade ; 
end I believe that Indigo would iJten find its own value in the iaari«t 
as readily as any other article of trade ; I believe that if it was tell to 
competition, the plant would soon find its own pricey and one which would 
remunerate both parties ; if it cannot do this, then there is sozoething 
special in the nature of the dye which makes it unsuitable to this 
country as an agriculturaJ speculation. I certainly cannot reoonnineDd 
any modifioation of the present system, bat &at it should be entirely 
done away with, root and branch, and that real protection should be 
afforded to the ryots, who w^ould then doubtless ^ve it at a remuneratiTe 
rate, without any neceesity of special laws, or illegal oompuLsipn. I do 
not, howerer, think that with the memory of the paet^ they will cultivate 
it on any teitts for abme years to come, 

366^. Have yQU any objection to planters holding courts, jwovided 
that ryots attend voluntarily V-I brieve it to be open to very great 
abuse, and I be^eve iioA a planter cannot help being prejudiced in favour 
of some ryot to the- detriment of the otben. Bst if any two ryots vefer 
any question or dispute to the arlntratioit of the planter, I /should think 
it would be very deairaUe that they should do so, but I strongly object 
to any planter heing put in a poEntion to give effect to a det^ion to 
which both parties do not agre& 

3663. Do you think that the estaUiahment qf Indigo factories baa 
the effect of diminishing crimes and felonies, a^d dees it not inorease 
affrays and agrarian outn^s ? — Ho; for I have observed that in some 
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dis&iets where there are no factories whatever, there are comparatively 
few violent crimes. As regards dacoity, I believe that those who are prin- 
cipally engaged in dacoity, are men who have been brought up as lattials, 
and who first leamt viol^ice and plunder in agrarian outrages ; and I 
believe that latticUs ore to be found in greater numbers in Indigo districts 
than in non-Indigo diBtricts. Mr. Eicketts, tiie late Member of Council, 
officially ozpreised a stfong opiuion, that tlie establishment of Indigo 
factories tncr^aaed rathe? than decreEtsad violent crimes. In the 
ptovinoe of Oriesa, in which there are no Indjgo concerns, burglary and 
theft are as constant occurrences ae in any district in Bengal, but dacoity 
and al&ay are entirely miknown. 

S664. Mr. FergitaBeTi.'] Th«n, you do not think Ht&t the residence 
of Europeas gentlemen in the inbertor bss improved eltber the physical 
or moral condition of the people 1 — ^Although I have no doubt, that 
there are many indivtdttals who bfive done great good and rendered 
asi^tance to the authorities, yet, as » general rule, I do not tbiok the 
residenoe of lodigo Planters has improved to my great extent the 
l^yracal or moral condition of the people. I believe there are to be 
found more bad charactsiS settled aiound Indigo factories, than ia 
distant vSlages in which an European has never heen seen. My 
remarbs do not apply either to silk manufactories or rum distillers, or 
Sundaboud settlers : of the latter (^ whom I bad a great many in my 
distriet, but gainst whom I never had fi single comphunt. I allude 
only to the Indigo Planters who, as a rule, live in constant antagonism 
with the people arotmd them-»« state of things which cannot conduce 
to the poBoe of the ooonb^. , 

' 36&5. ^tetldent] H&ve you «v«r known of cases in which a planter 
did not enhance rents in a putni ta yara on condition that the ryot 
shosld cultivate Indigo ?-^I believe the ryots altfays paid the full rents 
which a planter is. legally entitled to collect, even in ijaras in which no 
specid ijardarri fee iatakai, iHtt the gen«al rule of planters who hold 
ijaras, is to collect a epocial fee of wie »» two annas per rupee in excess 
of the legal rents to repay the expense of the farm or the putni, as for 
instance, Mr. Larniour in my diitnct; took an ijardari fee of one^alf 
annft per rupee. 
3666. Had you any Missionaries in Baraset, or did the influence ofi 
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other Uissionaries extend to Baraset ?— With the exception of a natire 
preacher in the town of Bamset, and with the exception of a gentle- 
man once passing through the district in a boat, I never saw or heard 
of a Missionary the whole time I was in Baraset, and I am quite con- 
vinced, that no influence direct or mdirect has been exercised by any 
Missionary over the ryots of Baraset. 

3667. Do you know a substantial ryot named Amir Biswas of Ba- 
raset, who has tobacco lands, and sows Indigo ? — I know him very well, 
he is one of the most influential and respectable ryotB in the districf: 
of Baraset, he is a jotedar with large property. 

3668. Mr. Ferguason.] Do you think that if you had issued a 
parvjanTia embodying the words of Section XI of Act X, it would 
have the effect of inducing most ryots to withhold th«r rents, and whab 
is your opinion as to the withdrawal of that power from the zenuiijlar t 
— I do not think that if I had issued a panoamia embodying that 
Section, that it would have had any such effect upon the ryot For 
since the passing of that Act, I have done all in my power to make the 
ryots acquainted with the proviaons of that Act, and when, they have 
complained, I have speedily pointed out Section XI and it has not had 
the effect of inducing them to withhold their lawful rents. This refem 
to Cuttack. I was not in Baraset when the Act was brought into oper- 
ation. I believe that Section is <nie of the greatest boons that has 
ever been granted to the ryots during the present century. It rescind» 
a law which was the main cause of half the oppreesion, which they a» 
ryots have suffered ever since the date of the permanent settlement 1 

3669. Have you no doubts as to the effects of the vrithdrawal of thafi 
power from zemindars, and does it not appe^ to you likely that the con- 
sequences may be the forfeiture of many estates from ryota refusing or 
delaying to pay rents ? — No, I apprehend no such results ; it leaves 
in the hands of the zemindars full power to send over to d^nand the rent, 
and any other power beyond that with which it could be invested, would 
have the effect of again reducii^ the lyots to the practical serfdom in 
which they were before the passing of that Act. 1 have consulted several 
zemindars in Cuttack and elsewhere, who appear to apprehend no diflB- 
culty whatever of this description, and moreover since the passing (£ 
this Act, it would not appear that the landed property had been at all 
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■depreciated in value : for a few "weelts ago, I sold an estate for arrears 
of revenue, the sudder jumma of it was .814 rupees, and the sxirplua 
collections 462 rupees, for no leaa a sum than 24,000 rupees and this too 
in a non-permanently settled district. Had there been any such appre- 
hension as that alluded to, no man would have invested bis money in . 
this way, 

3670. President^ Have you ever had any personal difference with 
any European Planter? — Never of any sort or description, except in con- 
nection with the performance of my duties as Magistrate 

3671. Can you state if a new purchaser of a factory pays in full for 
the outstanding balances in addition to the buildings for the factory ? 
— The Baraset Concern was purchased by Mr. Prestwich for 1,50,000 
rupees. The outstanding balances were rupeesl, 14,474-2-10, afterdeduct- 
ing the value of block, stock, ijaras, and dena pouna, the price given for 
:the outstanding Indigo balance must have been little more than nominal 
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TO TEE 

BIGHT HON. LORD PALMEfiSTON, M.P„ 

FIRST LOED OP THE TfiEASORT. 



Mt Loed, 

In the course of officii duty your Lordship, before 
long, will be called upon to a^vi8e;lhe Crown in a 
matter closely aflfecting the st^ngth and credit of the 
Empire. 5^l' :■: 

Who ihall succeed Lord i^^omg"?^ :-V 

This is a question which the ptUbw^i^^Dot now with 
indifference stand by to see answered as chance may 
turn. A few years ago it would have been regarded 
as chiefly interesting the East India Company, and 
the Candidates for a rich appointment. To day we 
all feel that it is a question for our firesides and 
counting-honses. A jangle of alarums and tocsins, 
clashing long in a dark stormy night-time, has 
left us painfiilly awake. We feel that India belongs 
to ua ; a piece of finiitful and splendid, but disputed 
property : — we aU feel it, most of us strongly, many 
sensitively, not a few, nervously. 

The difference between trusting the reins of our 
grand Eastern Domini(Hi to the amateur hand of 
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some respectable nobleman, and placing them in the 
mastering grasp of an ascestained ruler, seema to us 
now, a momentous one, pregnant with many differences; 
— to the Queen, that between struggling for the integ- 
rity of her dominions, and blessing with peace and good 
government more Asiatics than the united subjects of 
the other four great powers would sum up; to the 
Cabinet, that between national agonies, and ordinary 
state cares ; to the Finances, that between drains, and 
replenishments ; to Commerce, that between advance- 
ment into Markets practically unlimited, and disastrous 
checks ; to the Church, that between the quiet progress 
of her Missions, and devastation of their fairest fields ; 
and to the Families of England, that between security 
and insecurity for the living of brothers, the honour 
of sistera, the lives of nephews Mid grandchildren, the 
half-yearly dividends. Pew families now but have 
some direct interest in India; for railways, canals, 
loans, the increase of the army, and the opening 
prospects of European adventure, have greatly in- 
creased our pecmiiaiy and domestic relations with it 
in the last few years. 

All plants bear fruit after their kind : one rebellion 
sows the soil vrith seeds of other rebelUona, one 
mutiny with those of other mutinira, one animosity 
with those of other animosities. At this moment the 
sub-soil of Hindu population is thick-sown with seeds 
of rebellion, and the surface soil of European society, 
with those of animosity. These will not be detected 
by an unpractised eye, or kept down by an unskilled 
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hand. Besides, from village police up to state finan- 
ces, aJl departments of Government have to be re- 
organized, and provision made for new and complex 
relations between English capital and native labour, 
between inexperienced settlers and jealous proprietors. 
The future is full of opportunities for a practised 
and masterly ruler ; full nf traps and pitfalls for one 
who does not know the ground. It is no time for 
unproved hfuids; no time for experimenting in the 
Viceroyalty, for building on hopes that Lord so and 
so, or the Duke so and so, may turn out a good 
Governor Greneral. 

The two communities, native and European, feel 
that solemn, not to say sacred, obligations bind those 
whose momentous trust it is at this moment to select 
a ruler for the greatest dependency held by any nation 
in the world, to put aside all ordinary modes of choice, 
and before persons are thought of, to mark down 
qualifications. 

The new Governor General mmt not be an ordi- 
nary man. In ordinary times ordinary men may get 
through tolerably well (yet, we ought to know that 
ordinary times often, of a sudden, turn into extraor- 
dinary ones); but the present is a time of extraordinary 
difficulties, extraordinary anxieties, extraordinary con- 
flicts, extraordinary enterprises, extraordinary recol- 
lections, extraordinary hopes and fears: it imperatively 
demands an extraordinary man. 

He must not be an inexperienced man. Here is 
a point on which we of the pubhc fear much ; we 
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bear it said, we suspect it, we scHnetimes think Uiat 
we see tokens of it, that professional politicians fancy 
themselves trained into such catholic aptitude, that, 
after a httle special study, they are equal to any post 
in the world. My Lord, we do not believe it. We 
are often justly proud of the general knowledge and 
variously applicable power of our statesmen ; but 
those of us who happen to have special knowledge on 
given points and interests of the empire, are often 
amazed, and sometimes amused, at the slendemess 
of information which suffices for discussions that wee 
read by Empires, for posts that kings might be proud 
to fill. 

Ability to make a speech on an Indian question 
that will pass in the House of Lords, is no proof of 
more knowledge than a clever man may gain easily, 
and exhibit fluently. The peer who knows rather more 
and ^eaks rather better on India than his neighbours, 
may yet know so little, that for the first two years in 
the country every native official would believe that he 
knew nothing, and every European one that he knew 
next to nothing ; and thus his influence, whatever it 
might eventually become, would go at first to make 
all the officials feel the absence of that restraint to 
the bad, and that encouragement to the good, which 
would result from the belief that they had a Head 
who was acquainted with his business: would go, 
in fact, to reduce the value of every person in place, 
higher or lower. 

The supposed facOity of adaptation to such a post 
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is — pardon, my Lord, plain wordB — the result of 
ignorance. Will any statesman act upon it in a sphere 
that he understancb ? I put it to every public man 
in England, whether, if tomorrow it became necessary 
to appoint an ambassador to Paris, any of them would 
advise sending one who had never been in France in 
in his life, end had never served in a diplomatic capa- 
city. Members of your Lordship's cabinet would not 
propose a novice for Paris, because they know some- 
thing of the post; but they would propose to send to 
Calcutta a man who never saw India, and to confide 
the Grovernment of a people twofold that of all the 
Russias to a man who had never governed. My 
Lord, that bark is not one to intrust to a pilot who 
never steered ; nor is it now sailing on waters where 
amateurs should command : think of all the lives wd 
property on board ! 

PoUticians are owned by the pubUc as statesmen 
when they show themselves able to select, from the 
tried, the man for a great emergency : statesmen sink 
to the repute of poUticians when they g^ members of 
their own circle with great offices for which their 
fitness has never been proved. 

" He may prove a first-rate Governor ; I believe 
he will." ThiB is much to say in selecting for a post 
where disappointment would bring only small evils, or 
miss only small opportunities ; but it is little to say in 
one where a failure may bring fatal convulsions, and 
let slip imperial advantages. The public will not rest 
under the hopefol, " He may prove a good Governor:" 
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it will require, — and justly or unjustly? — the surer 
testimony, He has proved a good Governor. 

The first need of the Indian Government is a 
general elevation of the quality of public servants, 
native and Europe^i. As the appointment of one 
whose known inexperience would comfort the careless 
and discourse the able, would be a serious damage ; 
so that of one whose name would make every bad or 
indifierent official feel that he had a master, every 
able and good one that he had a patron, would, by its 
influence in raising the tone of all public officers, 
do a service to the state, even before the new Viceroy 
took the reina, greater than a man who went to prove 
whether he could govern or not, could possibly 
render in two or three years. 

The new Governor General must be an extraordi- 
nary man, with Indian experience. 

These two requirements are essential. An ordi- 
nary man with local experience might be the worst of 
choices ; an Citraordinary man ^vithout it would have 
greater chances both of benefiting and imperilling the 
State. We may be unjust, but, ray Lord, it is to be 
said plainly, that we common people out of doors, do 
not feel secure from having ordinary men, without 
Indian experience, forced upon your attention by 
some members of your cabinet. Surely all such 
recommendations will fall before the plain questions : 
Is he an extraordinary man P Has he Indian expe- 
rience ? 

He muai not be a man who has never Governed. 
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I am far &om imagiiiing that all kinds of Indian 
experience fit men for the high pc^t in question. 
Official duty in some department at a Presidency, may 
be a better preparation, and probably is, than sinular 
duty in a department in Downing Street. But it is 
a very uncertmn qualification. It is not experience 
in administering a fiilly organised department that is 
in point ; but experience in actually governing, — 
governing, with great stakes to play, great interests to 
reconcile, great complications to unravel, great crises 
to outride, great cares of state to support, great trials 
to convert into triumphs. Other experience than this 
will go for Uttle with us who have our money, friends, 
or other interests affected by the choice; and ought it 
ever to weigh in appointments of such immeasurable 
responsibility ? 

" The Governor General must be a Peer." By all 
means, if one be found with the needful qualifications ; 
but if a better man be found outside the Peerage 
than in it, that order which, with all Englishmen who 
deserve the name, I desire to see perpetually flourish, 
will be more strengthened and adorned by lifting into 
Viceroyalty the fittest man, though a commoner, than 
by passing over the fittest man, to place infinite trusts 
in untried though noble hands. 

It would be to the hurt of the Peerage, and 
of that pubHc confidence in statesmen, which in 
our country is the breath of life to Grovenmients, 
did a shadow of doubt cross the public mind that 
the appointment was given to a poor Lord, or 
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Duke, with a view to help in repairing diminished 
fortunes. 

Nor ffmsl party consideratiorta wei^h a feather' b 
weight That party strengthens itself most which 
selects best, whether from friendly or opposing ranks. 
Lord Stanley justly won strength in the country by 
the choice he made for the post of Governor of Madras ; 
and the circumstance that Sir Charles Trevelyao, by 
his excessive zeal for what he believed to be public 
interests, deprived the public service of the benefit of 
his great knowledge and talents, does not at all abate 
the merit of the fact, or lesson its impression upon the 
public memory, that Lord Stanley took the man whtse 
antecedents gave the best pledge of fitness, though not 
of his party. And does not Sir Charles's case add 
great weight to what has just been insisted upon — the 
need of previous experience in actually governing ? 
Who can doubt that had he before ever carried the 
burdens of a great country, he would have learned to 
reconcile strong pereonal protests with public co-opera- 
tion ? Who can help feeling that only actual govern- 
ment can test what a man will do in the crises by 
which the vicissitudes of a huge empire are sure to 
try him ? 

He must not be chosen by official preference run- 
ning against well-earned reputation. It is the 
besetment of men in office, when only ordinary 
men, such as too generally are at the head of 
departments, to think that reputation, which they can- 
not manage to get, is a fallacious index of public 
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qualities. As a rule, men without a reputation pass 
by men with one, if they can and dare. Great men 
are safe under great men, but suffer under small ones. 
In the Crimean War, England twice had to seek a 
Commander-in-Chief; twice was the appointment 
made by official preference against reputation, and 
twice had the nation to blush. In the heat of the 
Sepoy Rebellion it became necessary to send out 
a Commander-in-Chief; well-earned reputation car- 
ried the appointment, and England added to her 
glories. It is not men like your Lordship, whose 
own position assures them that reputation, in a nation 
hke ours, is not lightly won, nor Hghtly sustained, 
from whom we have to fear. But we do fear that 
respectable gentlemen, to whom we all give credit for 
making the beat use of the gifts they have received, 
and who owe the headship of departments to your 
Lordship's patronage, or to family power, or to party 
ties, quite unconscious of the very small place they 
hold in the eye of the nation, and conscious of the 
large one they hold in its executive, may deem their 
own discernment so much superior to that of the 
public, that they may make it a point of honour to 
stand by their preferences, regardless of all out-door 
opinion. 

If reputation does not disprove fitness, it does 
secure power. In a General, it increases the value of 
every battahon ; in a Secretary of State, the efficiency 
of every office ; in a Governor-General, the value of 
every soldier, policeman, and civilian. It is the raul- 
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tiplying lever of the governing forces, and he who 
throws it away deserves never to enjoy it. 

Before any man is named at such a crisis as this, 
for the most prodigious trust the Cabinet has to con- 
fide, surely the points constituting qualification will 
b« noted down, so much value set upon each, and 
men judged accordingly. 

Party should count nothing ; 

Nobility, nothing ; 

Hopes and impressions that he will turn out a 
good Gtovemor, nothing ; 

Fluency in the Lords, nothing ; 

A place in the Cabinet, nothing ; 

Extraordinary ruling talent, Indian experience, 
success in governing, and reputation, each should 
count much. When these are put together, who is 
the man who unites them to the greatest degree in 
his own persou ? 

I do not pretend dogmatically to answer this 
question ; but I do feel that it ia the question 
to put. Fuller knowledge of public men and public 
afiaurs than I can pretend to, may bring names to 
mind which would not rise before mine ; and what I 
feel sure of for myself, I feel equally sure of for the 
pubUc, that if the name chosen by tiie Cabinet, though 
it may not be the one to which we should originally have 
looked, should prove to attach to itself the weightiest 
evidence of governing talent, Indian experience, success 
in actual rule, and well earned reputation, it will be 
cordially hailed, and will increase the nation's pride 
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in your Lordship, and your Lordship's marvellous 
influence over the nation. 

Is there any man who meets these postulates ? 
Any one whom all men who know him call, and cannot 
help calling, a Governor, made to do great works as a 
Governor? Any man who knows India, not by a 
quiet office life, but by various experience and vicissi- 
tude? Any man who has had to rule large and 
troubled regions, to tame fierce races, to balance deli- 
cate sensibilities, to pilot his country's cause through 
thick shoals and thundering surfs, and brought it 
happily to land ? Any man whom India knows as 
a match for all England's foemen, as a tower of 
strength for all her defenders, and whom England 
knows as a guarantee of strong government and 
internal tranquillity for India ? 

Again I repeat, that ray knowledge does not 
justify me in saying that there may not be two such 
men; but every sepoy in India, and every Indian 
fundholder or railway shareholder in England, can 
tell you there is one. Sir John Lawrence. 

He is not a peer. I know not of what party ho 
is. He is not of " the families." He never was 
Postmaster General. He does not speak in Par- 
liament ; and at a dinner table, some of your Lord- 
ship's colleagues, who are well enough liked in the 
country, in their own small sphere, would display 
more Indian lore than he. But, my Lord, we common 
folk have, deep down in our hearts, one remem- 
brance, — He saved India. 
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Doubtless, your Lordship has heard froni some 
" old Indian " the question and answer, " Who saved 
India P The Sepoys — by breaking the telegraphic 
wires, and setting John Lawrence free, so that 
for fire months he did not receive an order frcnn 
Calcutta." 

This is, perhaps, not just to Calcutta, but it 
expresses a deep feeling, that the critical battle was 
fought and won in that tract of India which was 
cut off, by a wide ocean of insurrection, from any 
reserves, counsels, or supplies ; utterly cast upon the 
hands of one ruler, and of his memorable helpers from 
Peshawar to Delhi. I am far from wishing to blame 
Calcutta. Rather let us believe that all was there 
done which could be expected. But Calcutta had 
for its frontier the sea, an English GovemOT's unfaihng 
reserve ; Lahore, the boisterous hills of Affghanistan. 
Calcutta had for its home population our old and in- 
comparably docile subjects the Bengalees ; Lahore, 
the newly conquered fiery Sikhs. Calcutta had for 
reinforcement troops from Persia, Madras, China, the 
Cape, and, finally, England; Lahore had what 
tribes and Sikhs it could raise. Calcutta' had months 
of respite before actual conflict came within hundreds 
of miles ; Lahore was at once committed to 
mortal struggles with the main body of the rebellion. 
Calcutta had for exchequer the resources of the 
Empbe ; Lahore, the personal influence of a pro- 
vincial Governor, not even called a Governor. 

A vast tract of rebel ground isolated one from the 
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other 30 completely, that the Bcdtic and Blsck Sea 
fleets in the late war were not more separate ; for 
not a man, a rapee, or a message, could Sir John 
Lawrence receive from England, China, Calcutta, or 
Madras : yet it was from his section of the country 
that the British Flag first emerged triumphant, with 
the safety of the Punjab assured, Delhi conquered, the 
vast region which severed the two wmies victoriously 
overrun, and gigantic forces organized to complete the 
triamph. Calcutta, doubtless, did well; but if so, 
what were the deeds of Lahore ! 

My Lord, where a man is to be found who has 
governed in circumstances so exceptional, with results 
that made his country proud, any other man who may 
take the place 'for which most persons outside of 
official circle regard him as the GK)Yemor designated 
by his own deeds, will perhaps be enviable in point of 
fortime, but not in point of reputation. 

Permit me one word more : In this great national 
election, in which the pride of your Queen, the standing 
of your country, and the happiness of two hundred 
millions of strangers are engaged,* remember that 
Lord Palmerston holds a place in the confidence of 
England far transcending what any of his ccdleagues, 
enjoy. Consak, my Lord, most of all, your own 
English instincts — those genuine national instincts 
which make you one with us and make us feel safe 
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with yoM, which are the secret of your strength, and 
the faintness of which, in proportion to their intel- 
lectual powers, is the secret of the comparative weak- 
ness of some able statesmen, both on your own and 
the opposite side of the House. This is a question on 
which the nation has a right to expect its iFirst Minister 
to assume a special responsibihty. By the coming 
appointment an empire may be made or marred. 

It is hard to conceive of a graver duty, than to 
select, and set forth before the two countries, the man 
on whose head every eye in England and India will 
shed a ray of responsibihty -I And hard to conceive 
a deeper satisfaction than would result from the 
consciousness : " I have done the best that human 
knowledge pointed out to secure to two hundred 
milUons of human beings the blessings of good 
government, and to give them an opportunity of 
new and fruitful developments." 

My own connection with India has long ceased ; 
I have neither kith nor kin there whose fortunes the 
frown or smile of a Governor General could affect ; I 
have no interest in Sir John Lawrence beyond what 
every Briton has, and never was associated with him 
in service : but I have interests in the country, and for 
many years it has been my close study, and the 
happiness of its people my dearest object. May the 
Great Ruler guide your Lordship in a choice whereon 
depends the welfare of so large a number of His 
creatures ! 
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AMALGAMATION OF HER MAJESTY'S INDIAN 
FORCES WITH THE BRITISH ASM. 

MINUTE 

How. LiEDT.-GEirBRAL SiE J. OUTRAM, Babt,, G.C.B., 

FBESIDBNT OF THE COUNCIL OF DUtlA. 

Thk infonnatioii lately received from England, though not of a strioUy 
official nature, leads me to apprehend that the unalgamation of Her 
Uajesty'a Indian Poroee with the ded on. 

2. Believing, as I do, that th nil prove 
most injurious to this oonntiy, ani injoBtioa 
on the servants of the East India my dnty 
to record a solemn proteet against 

3. That mjr protest vrill inflneiioe the'isEiae, I do not ventnre to 
hope; bnt fbr the ease of my conscience, I am desiroiis that it should 
be sent home while yet the qaestton is under discnadon. 

4. The informatiou received by the last £9W Mails, leads me to infer 
that pnblio opinion in England, which at one time preponderated in 
fiivonr of the maintenance of a local European Force in India, bos be- 
gun to manifest an opposite tendency, and the explanation given of 
this change of sentiment is the so-called "Mutiny" of a portion of t^ 
European Troops who enlisted for the East India Company. 

5. To cite the recent partial breaking up of the late East India Com- 
pany's European Troops as an argument against the maintenance of a 
Local European Force in India, appears to me illogical, n 
I had almost said diringennons. 
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6. Addressing thoaa who are oonversant vith all the facts of the 
case, I require not to point out the absurd and omel ezaggeratioas 
that hare been propagated in reference to the oondact of our 
European remonstrants. These, however, hare doabdeaa had oon- 
sideiable influence in effeodOg the change said to hare recently taken 
place in the public mind of England on the question of the maintenance 
of a Local Army, and it is t« be hoped that they will be most folly 
exposed by Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India, when the 
question comes to be discussed in Parliament, so that no Uember of 
either Honse may give a vote to the prejudice of the existing institu- 
tions of India, under erroneous impressions regarding the language 
and the acts of those soldiers who have recently obtained their 
discharge. 

7. But even hai the behaviour of these men not been exaggerated, 
and aU the fables related of them been true, common justice and 
common sense demand that the circumstances under which the men 
acted should be fairly represented to Parliament, and considerately 
reviewed by that august body. 

8. That OUT soldiers had any legal right t« the altematire of dis- 
chai^ or re -enlistment, I do not admit : that they had no such right 
has been authoritatively determined by the Lav Officers of the down, 
and I myself do not allow that their claims possessed any very cogent 
moral validity. But it must be borne in mind that Counsel learned in 
the law have expressed opinions at variance with those of the Lav 
Officers of the Crown ; that in the opinion of a very large proportion 
of the public, both in this country and in England, their moral claims 
to the altematiTe demanded by them were so strong as almost to be ^ 
irresistible ; that long before their demand was mooted, while yet the 
transference of India to the direct management of the Crown was under 
discnssioD, the Nobleman who is now at the head of Her Mtyesty'aQo- 
vemment enunciated, at an <Aiiious truism admitting of no doubt, the 
proposition that, as a matter of course, the men would be offered the 
alternative of disoharge or re- enlistment. 

9. When the transfer was being carried out^ Lord Falmerston had 
become Prime Minister. No hint was g^ven that he had ceased to 
regard the late Company's European Troops as entitled to that alterna- 
tive of discharge or re-enlistment which a few short months before h^ 
had represented to be their absolute moral right. It was simply inti- 
mated to the soldiers that the alternative would not be offered them, 
and, for justification of the refusal, they were referred to the opinions 



of the Law Officers of tiie Crown, according to whose dictum the men 
ooold not enforce their claims at law. 

10. Bear in mind how aospeakably great had been our recent 
obligationa to the European Troops of the East India Company, 
as well aa to their glorious comrades of the Royal Army, who 
had cheerfully laid down their lives to save an Empire that then 
-appeared tottering to its fall. Think of the marvellous deeds of valour 
they had just performed, of the privations and hardships they had 
endured, and of the (to them) heavy losses which many of them had 
sustained beyond the destruction of that kit for which alone they could 
hope to obtain compensation. Remember that the Press had long 
t«emed with denunciationa of the Government on the ground that we 
were cruelly negligent of the claims of our own countrymen, while, aa 
was alleged, we were needlessly caressing and euriching Natives who 
had bnt scant claims on our consideration. EeooUeot that for years 
past a painful conviction had pervaded the army that the Government 
had not behaved iairly to it in the matter of Prize— a conviction which 
led to the deatruction, in Lucknow alone, of property to the extent of 
many tens of thousands of pounds ; to the destruction, indeed, of all 
tangible property which could not be appropriated by the captors,, who 
(and the men were not Company's soldiers) declared that "Govern- 
ment should make nothing by it." Keeping all these facta in view, 
let us place ourselves in the position of the Company's European 
soldiers, when informed that, owing to financial difficulties arising out 
of that mutiny which they had so zealously and succeaafuUy aided in 
subduing, they were— on what they regarded as a lawyer's quibblt^— 
to be deprived of that re-enliatinent (with the bounty which re-enlist- 
ment implied) to which the Prime Minister of England had declaretl 
them fully entitled. And doing this, we must admit that some allown 
ance should be made for their conduct, 

11. But even were it otherwise, even had the conduct of a portion 
of the late East India Company's Troops been aa bad as their bitterest 
enemies and most unscrupulous detractors would dare to p^nt it, even 
were there no extenuating considerations to urge in their behalf, what 
then? It was not because they were a laeal Force that they raiscon- 
ducted themselves, but because they conceived themselves to have been 
treated with deliberate injustice and contumely. And will any advo- 
cate of amalgamation venture to insinuate that had Her Uajeaty'a 
Hegiments in India conceived themselves treated in the same feshion, 
they would not have behaved in precisely the same manner ? Will 
any amalgamationifit have the hardihood to maintain that — aye, even 



vitliiii a oomparatiTelj reoent pmod — soldiers and sailors of Her 
Uajesty'a service hare not in more than one inatance erineed very 
manifest STmptoms of insubordination under a sense of ne^eot and 
injury ? If 80, then I take the libertj to declaie that his informatioD 
is decidedly imperfect, or his memory very treBchetona. 

12. It is simply imposaible that were a Local Army maintained in 
India, the questions mooted by the late East India Company's Troops 
could ever again come under discusidon, and it were easy so to frame, in 
foture, the terms of enlistmeat for a Local Indian Force, that no que»- 
tiona of jarisdictioa or of tbe nature or sphere of their duties should 
ever again occur. It is difficult to conceiTe that any ciroumstancea 
could hereafter arise to produce disaffection in a Local Force irhich 
Tonld not as easUy arise amongst the Line Beg^menta of India, 
irere India to be garrisoned by Line Bailments alone. And as it 
stands to reason that, were circumstances to arise calculated to excite 
disa&ction amongst the European Soldiers of India, the area of the 
disaffection could be best limited, and its inconveniences best averted, 
by our having ttoeforcM in the country differing ao far from each other 
in conditions of Service, and in traditions, as to give each a distinctive 
Mprit d* corpt. 

13. So fbr, then, from considering the recent occurrences in India as 
famishing an argument against the maintenance of a Local European 
Force, I conceive that, candidly viewed and logically applied, they 
supply a very valid argument in favour of such on arrangement. 

14. The other arguments adduced by the advocates of " Amalgama- 
tion," so far as I understand them, may be reduced to the following 
heads:— 

(1.) A double force is an anomaly. 

(2.) The efficiency of a Local Army must necessarily be inferior to 
tliat of a dmilar force borrowed from the Boyal Army. 

(3.) The Local Force would be socially inGnior to the Line Troops 
serving with them. 

(4.) It is desirable to give the whole of the Boyal Army frequent 
opportunities of acquiring tiiat familiarity with foreign and active 
service which can only be obtfuned in India. 

15. To the firet of these argaments, if it deserves the name, it has 
been well and sufficiently replied by the Ttrnti newspaper, that our 
British Empire in the East is an *' anomaly," and that perilous indeed 
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is the poution of thai Empire if ita legislation ia to proceed on th« 
principle of removing " anomalies." 

16. To the second, it ought to be enough to reply that no one 
whose extensiTe experience in India, and whose BncceBsful Command 
of Troops in the Field, rendera'him an authority on the subject, has 
admitted the inferiority of the Company's European Troops to those 
of the Line, while many Offlceia of the Boyd Aimy, dealing dis- 
passionately with the Bubjecti having borne generons and hearty 
support in an opposite sense. I £eel assured that, even despite the 
natural disinclination of 0£BeerB of the Soyal Army to hint an 
opinion not in favour at the Horae Guards — were an appeal now 
made to the whole of the Boyal Kegiments that served with Lord 
Clyde, they would, with one voice, declare that the let Bengal 
Fnsiliers, and the Ist Madras Fusiliers, were in no single respect in- 
ferior to the most distinguished of the Boyal Begiments serving with 
them, whether as regards bravery, discipline, internal economy, or 
steadiness and preoisiaQ of manosuvie. And these Begiments lay no 
claim to higher Uilitary efficiency than that possessed by other Euro- 
ropean Begiments of Qi6 late East India Company. And I believe that 
every Officer of the Boyal Army, who has ever served with the Artillery 
of the late Company's Army, will tostiiy to its being at least equal in 
y to the Boyal Artillery. 



17. If there be any inferiority in the internal economy of the Local 
as compared with the Line Begiments, it must be attributed to other 
causes than to the fact of the Force being a Local one. The Horse 
Guards must bear a fair share of the blame, for none but Officers of the 
Boyal Army, with the solitary exception of Sir P. Grant, have ever 
been entrusted with Command-in- Chief. Of Divisional Generalships, 
and Brigade Commands, the Royal Army has always had its feir share 
— the same regnlations have been in force in both armies, and all recent 
Military history, and the testimony of all competent Military Judges, 
go to prove that if there is any difference in the special quali&cationa 
of the Staff Officers of all branches, tiie inferiority ia not on the side of 
the Local OfKcers. 

18. Why, then, it may be asked, should a Local service which pro- 
duces En^eera and Artillery of all grades, and every class of Staff 
Officers, quite equal if not superior to those of the Boyal Army, not be 
able to produce Infantry as highly disciplined as that of the Boyal 
Army ? If the foot of inferiority of discipline be, aa asserted by the 

s of a Local Force, the cause must be sought elsewhere than 



in the ciTcnmstaiioe of localiiation, wliicli ought to affect Eng^een, 
Artillery, and Staff, even more tlian it vonld Inftntry ; bat aa it does 
not BO affect those branches of tlie Annjr, ve must (Nearly seek fat some 
other cause. 

19. I beliere that the praotloe-of appointti^ the LieotMunt-Colonei 
of a Local European B^iment by eeniori^, without speoiol regard to 
Mb fitness ; of traseferring him from Segment to Begiment bo as to 
prerent bia ever being identified with the Corps be oonmunda j and of 
abstracting all the best Officers and Men for Staff aitaations, ironld 
alone account for a mach greater difi^rence of internal discipline than 
IB alleged t^ exist — and the only wonder is that any discipline at aU is 
mainttdned. 

20. I feel certain that any Officer of experience in Her Majesty's 
Line Begimenta would pronounce it hopeless to preserve discipline 
where such eausee were at work to impair it. But not one of them is 
in the most remote degree connected with the local character of the 
Army — they might one and all be removed to-morrow without amalga- 
mation, and their remoral ought to be tried not t<aa few months, but for 
a period sufficient to produce an effect on the discipline of every Begi- 
ment, before we resort to the desperate remedy of annihilating tiie 
Local Army under pretence of improving its discipline. 

21. But it is alleged by the advocates of amalgamation, when oc- 
casion requires their ground to be shifted, that there is something in 
continued length of service in India which tends to destroy the efficiency 
and to relax discipline; that this is conspicuous even in Queen's B^- 
ments that have served long in India, and that, a fortiori, it must be 
BO in permanent Local corps. Now I am prepared to maintain — and if 
my opinicm be questioned, the Begiments can be measured, weighed, 
and tested by various gjrmnastic exercises — that, corps fbr corps, a 
Company's European Hegiment will turn out as great an amount of 
healthy thew and sinew, and present as few instauoee of worn-out men, 
as any average Boyal corps that has served ten years in India. And 
what, for all practical purposes of efficiency, is a Queen's Eegiment 
that has been ten or fifteen years in India better than a Local corps ? 
with this disadvantage in the former, moreover, that many of the men 
have come out at an advanced period of life, and are therefore less 
^ualiaed to stand the climate. In Local as in Line, in Line as in Local 
oorpa, men die, are invalided Home, or obtain their discharge ; and 
their places are supplied by fresh recmits from England. If any 
difference exists between the two at any given time, the advantage ib 
with the Local corps, for the reasons above stated. 



22. Bat were it otiienriBe, with whom wonld the blame teat ? I 
answer, with the Horse Goarda;— for I hare been informed by a 
If edical officer of the Warley Depot, tiiat he and hia seniors were repri- 
manded for their extreme oare in the selection of reoniite! l£en 
passed by Queen's Staff Surgeons in the distriota, and sent up to 
Warley, were disproTed of by the Worley offloers, and rcrjected on the 
ground of deficient Tital and muscular strength ; sometinieB for pre- 
Bonting traces of inoipient visoeral disease. Bat a Horse Gnards' Ue- 
morandnm stringently prohibited all rejeotionB, unless the Becruit had 
contracted hia defects subsequent to the firat Uedioal examination, or 
nnleea some very glaring defect had escaped tiie notice of the District 
Staff Surgeon. I beUere that a reference to the Tariona Kedioal Board 
Offices of India, the India House, and Warley, wonld bring to light 
many prominent oases of this kind. Whether the remark was made 
officially or not I am not in a poeition to state, but I know that the 
late General Hay, the Commandant at Warley, was told that the 
Horse Guards could not allow the Indian Establishments to pick and 
chooae all the beat men. 

23. I, of course, asaome that, were a Local Army allowed to India, 
earnest endearonrs would be made to ensure its success. I assume 
that, instead of being reprimanded for exaesdve care in the seleotioa 
of Reomits, the Becruiting Uedioal OfSoera of the I^al Force would 
be ordered to exercise excessive vigilance, so that, while the requisite 
number of Beoruits were obtained, the greatest possible maximum of 
vigour should be secured. 

24. By the adoption of a soheme prepared some time ago, and of 
which a rude draft fonns Appendix A t« this Uinate, we ahoold 
secure for our Local Force a body of men every way superior in 
phytigw, mMitetMoit, and morale, to the average of those in the B«yal 
Army; and we should, moreover, maintain them in a state of dis- 
cipline and vigour fiir beyond what has ever been achieved even in the 
Boyal Service. Supplement that scheme by the adoption, entire or 
partial, of Colonel Eyre's plan of Indian Qairison Battalions, and 
the Looal Anny of India — provided our Divisional Generals and 
Commanders-in-Chief did their duty— would be snpetiot to any troops 
in the world. 

25. I have treated of the alleged inferiority of efficiency in a Looal 
Foroe, as thou^ the efficiency of an Army depended only on that of 
its Battalions; bat I would respectfully, bat eBmesUy, venture to 
express a very decided opinion that the Departments of the Indian 
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Annj: — that p<fftion of the Army which hsa pnotioally been remoTed 
from the contrcil ot the Hotbs Goardt—Bze, to my the least of it, equal 
to those of the BojtX Atmy. Contrast Hie perfonnance of the Bengal 
CommiiBanat daring the mufdnies, Thm ttte whole Empire vas in s 
staiA of dialooatioii, with those of the Boyal Oommiasariat in the Ciiraeo, 
when all the resouroeB of Britain were being applied to the nee of 
the Army under the eager gaze and daily oomments of the 
British nation, and where a land transport of only seven milea 
was demanded of the Department ! The Boyal Commissariat is a 
beautiful maohine, soientifioally constenoted, and ingeniotuly pnt 
together, yet how lamentably did it break down. The Indian 
Commissariat is a seemingly ctunbroas oonglomeratian of " ano- 
malies," yet how gloriously has it wtffked in practice. Take 
again onr QnarteTmaster-Qeueral's Department, or our Intelligeooe 
(which is practically a diplomatic) Department, and say whether 
they do not contrast favourably with thtoe of the Eoyol Service. And 
then let the advocates of amcdgamation seriously consider how much 
of the efficiency of those Military Departments, on whoso effioiency the 
success of an Army in the Field mnst depend, is due to the fact that 
they are gaided and presided over by men whose ambition, from their 
boyhood upwards, it has been to know the native character, languages, 
usages, and habits of thought, and who have mingled freely with their 
Kative fellow- subjects in social interoonrse and in field sporte. The 
tact and skill they bring to bear on their departmental duties, is the 
result of years of plodding labour, and unabtrusivo devotion to a class 
of pursuits for which the officers of Queen's Corps have rarely shown 
any inclination. And whether, in the event of amalgamation, the 
samo class of men (not one in a hundred of whom possesses Horse 
Goards' or Parliamentary interest) is likely to be sought out and pro- 
moted by the Horse Qnaids authorities, is a question which any man 
may decide for himself, according to his knowledge of human nature, 
-and of the mode in which such things are and always have been 
managed here and in England. 

26. Here, as everywhere else in the world, unworthy and unfit men 
are sometimes to be Ibnnd in situations whioh, like those on the Staff, 
ought to be posts of selection. But no oompetent judge has ever denied 
that the average proportion of such men on the Staff of the Looal 
Indian Army is singularly small ; that the proportion of highly quali- 
fied and oompetent Staff Officers is as great, if not greater, than in any 
army in Europe, and greater than in the British Boyal Army in time 
of peace ; and that there is no Ottow in the Looal Army who is really 
eminently fit for Staff ^nploy, who la sot Ipiown, and sure sooner or 



later to b« emplojed without any special reootnmend&tioaB beyond Ub 
own personal fitaesB. I assert, as the result of many years of dose 
observation and pereonal knowledge, that it is difflonlt to find any 
Offloer of the Iiocal Army who is known to his regimental oomrades as 
eminently qoaUAed for Staff employ, vho has not hod a chance of 
getting on ttie Staff. If such an Officer remains with his regiment, it 
is because he prefers, as many do, regimental duty, or is debarred by 
■ome infirmity well known to his comrades firom arailing himself of Uie 
ohances otherwise open to him. 

27. How different is the case in Her Majesty's Line Regiments, is 
well known to every one who is acquainted with the individual char 
raoters of the Officers of any one Corps, for I hardly know a Kegiment 
wbioh would not Aimish an instance of an Officer eminently qualified 
ioi Staff employ, and against whom no objection whatever could he 
alleged, who was yet well aware that be must go through the setvioe 
without a chance of Staff employment. 

28. This, of course, would not be an objection, if such men were 
not selected simply because worthier than they bad already been taken 
for Staff employ. But this is notoriously not the ease. It ia not pre- 
tended that the Staff of Her Majesty's Army in England are generally 
chosen for their absolute superiority to all other candidates ; all that 
can be possibly alleged is that they are not incompetent for the several 
duties to which they have berai appointed through interest. 

29. It is this which makes the fundamental difference of the two 
systems. Selection of some sort there must be, and the general motive 
which influences the sclectionmay, for want of abetter word, be called 
"interest." But in the Indian Army, a man can and does create in- 
terest for himself, and superior fitness for Staff employ always has and 
does create it for him. But such ia not the case in England. Infiu- 
euoes, family, personal, or political — all quite irrespective of profes^ 
sional qualifications — have more to do with tlie selection than simple 
claims of professional merit, or if the latter be recognised, it is ia 
consequence of some unusual departure from established custom, not, 
SB in the Indian Army, a natural and inevitable resnlt of the system. 

80. I leave it to any one who is practically acquainted with both 
systems to decide what are likely to be the results to onr Indian Staff, 
if OfScers are selected not, as at present, frequently, if not habitually, 
from being the best men for the work required, but dmply because 
they hare personal. Parliamentary, or fiimily interest at the Horse 



Gnards, bare passed certain examinatioiiB, and caimot be Biud to be 
incompetent, tiieii "interest" lying entirely in En^and, instead of 
bsing entirely created in tbis conntry. 

31. Tbe tbird argument niged by the adrooates of amalgamation, 
Tiz., tbat a Local Force would occupy a sowal position inferior to that 
held by tbe Line Troops, is utterly imdcBerving of attention. Such 
oonld only occur by an InTersion of tbe order of things which common 
sense and common justice would dictate in the event of a Ixtoal Foroe 
being maintained. If we ora to have a Local Force, the Officers of that 
Force most have the same numerical preponderance oret the Officers of 
the Boyal Army that they ever had ; and this preponderance b^g 
nuuntained, there would be no greater social inferiority than has from 
time immemorial existed with ref^ence to the Company's Army. 
Under tbe system advocated by the supporters of a Local Army, the 
number of Line Segiments in India would oontinue to be just what they 
were prior to the mutinies. Whatever amount of Military Force beyond 
this was required for tbe control and defence of India, would be furnished 
1^ a Local Army, tbe relative proportion of whose European and Native 
elements would from time to time be determined by Her MajeBlj'a 
Secretary of State for India. Hereafter, doubtless, as heretofore. 
Officers newly arrived in India, with little experience of any but 
the surface of Society in England or elsewhere, will occasionally be 
silly enough to affect contempt for the Officers of the Indian Local 
Army, for their families, society, and employments, and will, perhaps, 
use tbe same terms of contempt iu speaking of them as we have heard 
in times gone by. It is not to be expected, or wished if it could be 
expected, that our Indian Officers should assimilate exactly, even in 
the externals, to those who live under different conditions, in a society 
where differences of fortune and rank are far greater and more artificial 
than in India ; and we may well reconcile ourselves to the imposaibility, 
by a consideration of the substantial advantages which service iu India 
can confer— just as the country gentleman in England can smile at 
the pity with which bis pursuits and amusements are regarded by his 
London cousin. Hereafter as heretofore Officers of Her Majesty's 
Boyal Army who remain long in India, and whose good opinion is 
worth having, will not fail to recognise tbe many intrinsic exceliencee 
of the Local Service and of all connects with it, and there is 
little fear that as the members- of that service become better known 
to their countrymen at home, the interest in, and appreciatioa 
of tbeir services, lately felt by tbe Sovereign and people of Eng- 
land, will in any degree diminish, and more than this we need hardly 
desiie. 
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32. Bni the bare snppCNsitaoii of saoh a thing is Bbsnrd; and by tiie 
adoption of the eaggeatioas contained in Appendix B of this Minute, 
the officers of the Local Force would be placed in a position which 
would enable them preadly to challenge social rank wiQi any offloos 
of any Army in the world. 

33. The fonrth argument addnoed by the advooatefl of amalgamation 
is based on tbe alleged desirableness of giving to Her Kajest/s Sogt- 
ments the advantage of a more extensire aoquaintanoe wiUt the Field, 
experience whiob is only or mainly to be acquired in India, yfhai ia 
this but an admission that Indian Begiments are in a better marching 
and fighting order than regiments servii^ at Home or in the othor 
oohmies; and on the amalgamationiats does it devolve to reconoile this, 
their fondamental premise, with the alleged inferiorify of Indian Local 
corps and of otnps of the Lino that have long served in India. Bat 
granting, as I readily do, that for all the purposes of real acddieiflhip^ 
for marching, bivouacking, roughing it in the fidd, and fighting— 
Indian Beg^ents are snperior to those that hare not had the like ex- 
perience of the real and distinctive elements of military life, I cannot 
admit either the policy or the equity of upsetting the military system 
ondei which India was gained and has been maintained — dealing a 
grievons blow at oui Eastern Empire— imposing vast burdens on onr 
Eastern Native fellow-subjects — and indicting cruel wrong on six 
thousand English gentlemen, who have well acquitted thonselvee of 
their duties, though unlbrtunatly they have but little aristocratio 
interest, and no Parliamentary or Press induence, simply that an in- 
creased number of the regiments of Her Kajesty's Line may acquire a 
greater practical knowledge of their profession. 

34. If the real objects of the proposed amalgamation be merely to 
^re Indian experience to a greater namber of Boyal regiments, let the 
twenty-four corps of the Line and four regiments of Cavalry which 
before the mutinies wexe found sufficient to supplement the Loool Foroot 
be relieved every ten, every seven, or if need be, every five, yeasrs, the 
Imperial Treasury bearing the additional cost. By such an arrange- 
ment the professed object of the Horse Gnards wonld be efEectually 
secnrcd; their Begiments wonld be saved that deterioration which the 
advocates of amalgamation represent is inseparable from long service in 
India ; and there would be less risk of the regular recurrence of that 
phenomenon to which wo have bo long been accustomed — the retire- 
ment from Corps ordered on Indian Service of the great majority of 
Hiose Officers who can afford, by paying fbr ezoh^ge into Home 
stationed Begiments, to avoid acqulriug that practical experience of 



the roogli noUtiea o< a addier'a li/ia vUoh their Hflitary saperion 
deem of looh impcnianoe. 

' 36: Trne, f3ie cost of then freqaent leliefii mmld be ocnuidenble'; 
but it vonld be oonnderably lew to IJodla than tliat which woold rt- 
snlt £rom maintainiiig s Fokq of Bome sizty, eeven^, or dghty Line 
Bepmenti, and a proportioiutl Force of ArtiUeiy, Xngmeen, Bappeie 
sod Uinen, to be relieved erery fifteen ortwenty yean. And, amalga- 
nution once ctmoeded, I feel otnifldent that more frequent rdieb (rf the 
irhole Force vonld speedily be demanded. 

36. Bat more than this — ^mtless India is to be d^uded, in timee of 
£iiropean troable, of a large portion of the sixty, seventy, or eighty B^- 
mentd for the maintenance of which the people of India will be taxed, or 
unless these Begiments are, as I bare hinted, t« be &T0iired with euoh 
frequent reliefs as would add vastly to the financial burdens of India — 
tbere would absolutely be fewer India-seasoned Begimeata at any one 
time in Britain and the other Colonies, than conld be secured by 
retaining the Line Contingent supplied t« India at its average strength 
of twenty-four Begiments, and granting its decennial or septennial 
relieft. 

37. I have, I think, considered every one of the pleas ni^ by the 
advocates of amalgamation. The first, I feel assured, is too exoluuvely 
a doctrinaire one to find weight with the practical people of England, 
whose entire constitution and public life is a series of " anomaUes," 
but of anomalies that work admirably iu practice. 

38. The second is one which I sincerely believe rests on a miscon- 
ception. Its faBaoy is practically admitted in the fourth of &e 
arguments adduced by the amalgamationistB. If it were true, the 
real blame, as I have shown, would be mainly chargeable on the 
Central Uilitary Auth(»itiss at the Horse Guards— and tiie natural 
and proper remedy would, th^«fore, consist, not in abolishing the 

' Local Force, but in cfE^oting a reform in the recruiting arrangements 
in England, as well as in that system of patronage under which Indian 
Commanders-in-Chief and Divisional Glenerals have hitlierto been 
appoints. And, as I have said. Appendix A of this Hinnte details a 
scheme the adoption of which would render the Indian Local Army 
superior to any Army in the world. 

39. The third plea of the amalgamationists I have proved to be 
ntteriy untenable. 



40. And ia respect of fta firartfa, I hare, I think, shown tiat to 
inrolTO a glaring fallacy. 

41. In oflieT Tords, I haTO andeaTonred to show thai 
there is no reason why any organic change Bhonld be made in thai 
Military system (based on a large Local Army adequately snirple- 
mented by Regiments of Jlie Line) nnder which Iiidia has been won 
and kept, and in doing so I haTe incidentally sn^ested grounds for 
apprehending tliat the organic change now proposed would operate 
injuriously on the Military interests of Lidia. And I now beg to 
record my coBTiclion, that the adoption of such a change would ent^ 
heavy bnrdene on the Indian finances — prove otherwise injurious to 
the best intereBts of the people of India — tend greatly to shake the 
stability of Britash power in the East— and inflict grievous injaries on 
some six thousand gentlemen Tvho have long, ahly, and Buc^esei^illy, 
laboured for the honour of their native land and the welfare of the 
land of their adoption. 

42. It is a fact that the Local European Corps of India actually cost 
less than the Line Hegiments supplied &am England. The pay of 
officers and men is alike — their rations, clothing, &c., the same. But^ 
partly owing to the costliness of the separate Depot Byatem, two Com- 
panies of eaoh Kegunont being kept up in England — partly owing to 
the greater Bicknesa to which, as a rule, tlicy ore subject for the Grat 
few years of their service — the fact is oa I have stated it. The average 
number of Line Eegiments coming out to India before the mutinies 
was If per annum — under the aroalgamatioa aystem it would, 
even with reliefs only after fifteen or twenty years' Bervioe, I>e 
5 Of 6 per annum, involving ft proportionably increased cost to the 



43. But thia is a mere trifle to the other expenses which amalgama- 
tion would entaiL 

44. The average transport chai^* from GraveBend to India is 102j. 



< ESTIMATE OF TBA»SPOBT CHARQE. 



4 Reld Officers, at 1351. 54 

12 Captains, at IIW. 1,320 

39 Subaltenii, at m. ..> 2,765 
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per officer, and lil. pet prirate. ABuiine 5 line regimenU to be sent 
out annaally of an average strength of 1,000 men and 45 officcn, and 
2 companies of Artillery, with each 6 offioers and 212 men, and wa 
■hall hare an arerage annual enm, including the passage of the retom 
rq^iinents, of 178,736/. (o) besides the obsTgeB toe occasional ralief of 
Supers, Engineers, 8k., with vhioh to debit Hie ta^iaTers of India, 
as a prioe of their exeo^tion from the " anomal;" of a local corps. 

is. Again, the avenge annual nnmber of cadets of all arms sent ont to 
meet casoalties in the three local armies has, during the last twenty 
years, been 2d0. Nov all these young gentlemen defray ^e cost of their 
own passage out. But if amalgamadon be adopted, and unleBS a change 
takes place in the r^ulatiouB of the Boyal Army, all the young men 
sent oat to M up casualties in the Indian establishment will be pro- 



Broogbt fbrward 4,616 

1,000 Hen, »t 141. 14,000 

18,615 
S B«siineQta 93,076 

ONE OOKPUIT OF AETUiLBBr, 

2 CaptuDi, at 1101. 220 

4Subaltemi, at99f, 380 

600 
ai2 Men, St 14{. 2,068 

3,666 
2 Compuiies 7.136 

Total ™.„ 100,211 

PASSAGE MONEY OF RELIEVED COEPS. 

2-S AT 261. A MAN. 



Officers aa above 4,61S 

400 Men at 26/, 10,000 

U,615 



Offieen 

85 Hen 8,125 

3,725 
2 Compuiies 5,450 

Total Return Passage 78,526 

Outward Fauage 100,211 



Onuid Total 178,730 

-.# 
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Tided witii iree passages at the cost of tliai " Bengal Byot" on wboM 
hard case India nformers are apt to be laohrymosely eloquent, and vba 
not only has no interest in amdgamation, but a veiy gnat personal 
interest in the eontiiitied muntenasce of a local army, and the nomber 
of men sent ont nnder amalgamation is not likely to be leea tluui that 
required by existmg ainmgements. The chai^ undex this head at 95/. 
eacli would be 23,750/. (a) 

46. Again, captains as well aa subalterns of the Boyal Army, under 
certain ciicumstances going home on aick certificate, and Bubaltems as 
also captains on retoruing from sick leave, are allowed passage money 
at Government expense ; while only the subalterns of the local army 
are tlios provided — and that only on Hieir way home. Unless the 
Sick Leave B^folationa of the whole Boyal Army be altered, officers of 
the rank of captain will continue to be provided with free passages at 
the expense of the Indian tax.payers. The cost of passage money on 
this account is estimated at 24/. per regiment, or for (say) sevienty 
regiments 16,800/. (a) per annum. 

47. A oomparatire statement of the cost of a Boyal and of a Local 
regiment is given in appendix Xo. 53 of tlie Beport of the Boyal 
Commission on the Beocganisation of the Army. By this, if amalga- 
mation is decided on, the cost of the European Infantry alone will be 
— say 70 regiments at 85,271/.— 5,966,970/. ; but if a looal force be 



24 line BegimenU at £85,271 £2,046,504 

46 Local Begiments at 75,567 . , . , 3,476,082 

£6,522,586 

or by having a local force, the cost will be 146,384/. per annum less 
than if Hie whole Infantry Foroe were line. And this is exdosive of 
the proportionately higher cost of the Cavalry and Artillery branches 
of the Line compared with Locals. 

48. I have not even yet exhausted the items of increased finnnm'nl 
embairassments which amalgamation would entail on India ; but I have 
said enough to show that the removal of the " anomaly" of the local 
Indian Army can only be purchased at a price which it would be very 
questiopable policy, and as questionable morality, to impose on tiie 
Indian tax-payers. Some of my figures may be wrong, possibly all are. 



(a) Total additioBal aannal cost tn the abon Itemi, e66,670ft 
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If BO, let the emn be expoeed ; Imt X tmt tbxt my emmenu 
oalcnilatioiu may not be allowed to pngodioe the oonsideraticnu they 
hare been prodooed to enfoioe. I have pointed oat smiroeB of increased 
expense inseparable from amalgamation. Let tbat expense be oal- 
cniated by men with more aooorata knowledge of the taote of the oaae 
than I poBsesi. Bat let the calculation be mode, and its lesulta oon- 
mdend, before amalgamatioii is carried — not after. 

49. I have nld that amalgamation, besides entailing a heavy and 
nnneceaaary, and therefore an nnjnstifiable burden on the people of 
India, would be otherwise prejudicial to their intereets. 

fiO. Hitherto the Officers of the Local Army of India have been 
mainly derived from the middle classes of Qreat Britain. Tliey beve, 
as a mle, been the Bons of clergymen, lawyers, physicians, merchants, 
and of the civil and military servants of India— themselves of middle 
dais descent They have belonged to a class accustomed to work 
hardly for their living, and to regard labour not merely as the only 
practicable, but as the only honourable road to wealth and social emi- 
nence— a class unaccustomed to, end nnappTeclative of, indolent or 
Inxnriotu habite, 

51 They have come ont to India as boys— healthy, ingennons, manly 
boys — ignorant of the enjoyments and dissipations of " life " in Eng- 
land, and full of eager e^ipectations in respect of the country which is to 
be their home for the next twenty or thirty years. On their arrival 
they have been thrown into close contact with men who had resided 
long in India and had acquired a knowledge of its people, its languages, 
its religions, and its civil and mUitary history. From these they have 
taken their tone— acquiring from them a vast fund of information not 
to be obtained in books, and practical maxims the result of the experi- 
ence of many generatioue. AsBociating with such men they have early 
become "ambitious to emancipate themselves from Qriffinhood," in 
other words to acquire a thorough familiarity with the country, 
its cnstoma and its concerns.' Taking readily to field sports they 
have necesBarily been thrown into intimate intercourse with 
the IfativeB, under circumBtanoea which begot in them kindly feelings 
towards the latter. They have thus early learned to penetrate below 
the sur&ce of the Native character, to admire its good features, and to 
understand and guard against its less amiable peculiarities. And 
thus did they acquire that knowledge of the workings of the Kative 
mind wfaidi enalded them in after life to discha^, with d&meDcf 
and in kindness, the various Uilitaty, Political, Hepoitmental, and 
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AdmhiiatntiTe dalies asngned to {hem. Sdoh iron tlie men-— and 
Bucfa vta the tnuning of tiie men — irbo have hitherto oommftoded the 
Begolar and IrregnlBi CoTpB of the local anaj — ^who have been the 
prirata friends sod official connsdlon of the ohiefe, and noUes, and 
gentry of India — ^vho hare managed and oontndled those enormoos 
commiaaatiat and other military establiahments through the vorldng of 
wbioh the ITative maeBes are bnm^t into omtaot with EwopeaiiB — 
Tfha have wandered amongst the rural popnlation, and been bron^t 
into intimate relationB with it in the poFsnit of sport, and when offi- 
eially engaged in oonduoting inirreys, adjndioating disputes, eon* 
stmoting bridgee, roads, and tanks, suppressing violence, redresmng 
wrongs, and performing those numberless misoellaneoue duties tbat bo 
oonstanUy devolve on military officers in this eountrv. Deeply inter- 
ested in tiie people, such men were to be found sitting for houra under 
the shade of a village tree in eameBt coUoqny with the people — Glisten' 
ing to their tales, answering their questions, clearing their minds of 
misapprehensions, giving them advice, and rendering them praotical 
aid in niany ways. 

fi2. Through lite personal influence of snoh men, sohook, colleges, 
and dispensaries have been spread over the face of the country— oruel 
rites have been suppressed, and revolting ceremonies have been dis- 
carded, without exciting rel^ous animosity or suspicions — sanitary 
reforms have been effected without awakening caste prejudices — 
charitable institutions have been established on unsectarian principles 
— the advantages of co-operation have been widely diffused — new arts 
have been taught, and impioved methods introduced into those of 
traditional culture. In a word, the civilisation of the people of India 
has been advanced, ilielr morals elevated, and their social welfare very 
extensively promoted by ^e individual action and personal induenoe 
of the men by whom the local army has hitherto been officered. Far 
be it from me ta say that all, or even a majority of our officers, have 
actively exerted thonselves in the cause of philanthropy and progress ; 
but a very laige proportion have undoubtedly done so, and rarely has 
it happened that any who have outlived thdr Grifflnhood have been 
guilty of conduct culculated to alienate the Natives of the country. 
He who should wantonly outrage Native prejudice, or evince a 
contempt for Native habits of thought, would have been tabooed in 
Indian society. 

53. By the aid of suoh men thus early sent to India, and &om the 
first taught to regard it as their only field of employment, enjoyittent, 
and dirtisction, has &idia beea gradually won and marvelkmdf 



muntuned and goTemed. Witiioiit the aid of mch jaea, an army of 
tvo htmdred tttoneand men could hardly have majntained the Britieh 
power. They voald aBsnredly have failed to hold it rave by sheer 
phymoal Some. And by Uie abolition of the local army the supply of 
BQoh men vill be cut off. 

64. God forbid that I— many of whose most cheriahed fiiendahipB 
ara with <Mten of the Boyal Army— who have had the proud privil^e 
of serring with and commanding gome of the fineei regiments in Her 
UajeB^'s Berrioe — and who owe to their Talour and loyalty the high 
hooouT which my beloved and venerated Sovere^ has bestowed on 
me &r above my deserts — God forbid that I ehoold say, or write, one 
word to Hie disparagement of tnioh men. I say it not to their dis- 
paragement, but as a mere fiiot to which they themselTes will bear 
willing testimony — that Queen's officers can never supply the place of 
the officers of the local army In respect of the qualities and qualifioa- 
tions, and beneficent agency I have bo imperfectly succeeded in 
deacribing. And if such be the &ct, surely I do not injurionaly reflect 
on them whea I afbm that, by substituting officers of Her liajeety's 
line for the officers whom the local Indian Army has hitherto fostered, 
a golph will be established between the governing and the governed 
dasMB of this country, which no administrative measures can bridge, 
and which must go on widening from year to year till at length the 
British rule become impoasible, or, if posinble, an absolute curse. 

65. It is a fact well known to every one who has served in India 
that " Queen's officers" (with rare exceptions) have never assinulated 
tliemselves to the conditions of India. As a rule they no not attempt 
to acquire its languages, nor to conceal their contempt for all that 
eepecdally pertains to it. A Native is to them a "nigger" or a "black 
fellow," whether he be a noble or a cot^y,— a UusBulman or Hindoo, a 
Paraee or a Bbudist. And it is not difficult to understand how this 
oooorB. The majority of the officers in a newly aiiived Line B^ciment 
vary in age ftom eight- and-twenty to eight-and-iorty. They have got 
beyond that period of life when old habits can easily be discarded, 
or new tastes acquired — when the lingoistio faculty is strong — when 
study affords pleasure — or when it is not difficolt to acknowledge one's 
sdf ignorant of knowledge which is worth acquiring. All is new to 
Qiem — much is paradoxical and perplexing. If they would seek eU' 
lightenment respecting the various races they meet, their religions, 
^eir customB, or their habits of thought, they must do so by much 
reading and inquiry, and as a preliminary step they must acquire one 
of the native languages. All this, to mra of advanced years, is an 
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irkBOme task, more eBpeoially in an enerratisg climate. They Bluink 
from the attempt, tiisj leam to despise that whicli they hare not the reso- 
lation to acquire. If they can affiird to pniohase an exchange into a 
Home B^iment they hasten to leave the oonntry : those who remain are 
apt to think only of the time when, theii exile otot, they shall retom to 
England. They make up their minda to endurance-~eDJofment is ont 
of the qneetion. Finding that modi of the conrersation in local drdes 
~-both Civil and Hilitaiy— turns on local a&irs which they have 
despaired of comprehending, they keep very much to themselves, and 
by bearing each other in conntenanoe intensify each other's contempt 
for India and all that is Indian. It is the seniors who give its tone to 
a regiment, and the youngsters of a line corps, who, if thrown amongst 
" locals," would be fired with the same zeid for acq^uiring a knowle^ 
of India, witii which the young officers of the local army are inspired, 
are discouraged &om the attempt by the language and example of 
their seniors. This has been the rule as regards all line regiments in 
India &<nu time immemoiial, the perpetual " griffinithiuit" of whose 
offlccTS is a standing theme for the joouUrity of local officers. There are 
ftom time to time young officers of Queen's oorps who study 
the Ifative languages and excel in them; but laudable as their 
efforts are to acqniie a knowledge of India and its people, 
they are raiely sucoessfol, and still more rarely do they 
acquire a knowledge of the Native character. For they Uve 
and move and have their being in a eirole where Natives rarely enter, 
and in which the country, the people, and its usages are abnsed and 
thoroughly misunderstood. Saoh was the case before the mutinies. 
Since the mutinies it has been more than ever ihe case. Hatred has, 
as a rule, taken the place of contempt in the minds of line Officers, 
and every Native is regarded as a Pandy, and one who, if not an 
assasnn, is not so merely because he has lacked the courage or the 
o^ortunity. I speak partly from my own obeervatiou, and partly on 
the observation of officers high in the Service, when I say that the 
most injurious consequences ore likely to result from the rule which 
prescribes that cadets of the Local Army shall do duty for six months 
with Line Beg^ments. These youngstCTS who, under the old system, 
would in dz months have mastered Hindostani, and have prided them- 
selves in their knowledge and appreciation of the Native character, 
will now think it noble, and manly, and " tfis correct thing," to sneer 
at, decry, and vilify all that is native. As if still further to intensify 
tids lamentable evil — as if still further to imbue the young men 
destined to be Sepoy Officers and to fill departmental posts, with a 
hatred and contempt for those with whom they are destined to be 
brought into intimate relations, it has been ordered that cadets shall 
bo attached to Line Eegimenta in England. ^ |^- 



S6. If moh be ibt state of mattera nov, That may ve not antunpata 
when India is wholly garriBoned by the line, and when the present 
raoe of local officers has beoome extinct by death, or that retirement 
to vhich many of them will likely be driven in coniequfflioe of their 
wholesale snperseseion by '.' Queen's Officers ?' Even while the local 
tone still oontinues in existence sapersession will take place, and 
Qoeen's officers, devoid of that thorough knowledge of the people and 
appredation of their qualities, which ia bo necenary t<a adTantageonsly 
oontroUing them, will be placed in positions inrolTing fonctions of an 
administratlTe and controlling nature. 

67. It may be said that when amalgamation takes place, India will 
be sapplied as before with yOnng men who, inspired by the prizes 
which the Staff and Departmental offices hold oat, will exert them- 
selres as earnestly and as snccessfolly in the acquisition of local know- 
ledge and experience as their predecessors of the local army. I 
reply — the thing is impoBsible. The lads may bring the same 
earnestness, but it is impossible they ean aDhieve equal success. 
They will not be placed under those conditions of early associa- 
tion and local training to which much more than to formal study 
the success of their predecessors was duo. Their tuition will at 
best bo a head one — their affections will not be from the first enlisted 
in behalf of the country and the people, as was the case with the local 
offleers — their asBociations will be in the main European, and with 
Europeans indifferent to, or prejudiced against, the country, their 
Native intercourse being principally with the disreputable class of 
Natives who, with rare exceptions alone hang about European barracks, 
and associate with their inmates. But even were it otherwise, the 
great majority of the officers of the line regiments will not be amongst 
those who aspire to qualify themselves for detached employment in 
India ; many of them will have come ont at an age when to do so 
would be an impossibility. From them many of the juniors afterwards 
joining will take their t^me — one of indifference to and contempt &t 
the country. And these men will take the place of those of the local 
service who, though still performing regimental duties, have identified 
themselves more or lees with Native interests and Native progress, and 
have (to make ns of Lord Ellenborough's words) "represented to 
the Natives the friendship as well as the power of the governing 
nation." 

58. I have stated that the proposed amalgamation would inflict 
grievous and unmerited injuries on the six thousand gentiemen who 
now officer the local atmy, and a little conmdemtion will prove that I 
amright ^ ;;lc 



59. !nie8e mea eateted tlie serriee on &e mpKfd andflntandmg 
that the; wuld succeed in oider of seniority to logimental " off-reokon- 
ing»," in periods nnging, acoording to indiyidual good or ill Inok, fioin 
Uiirty to £]rty-fiye years of aemce. Will Mtb be kept wil^ them in 
this lespect ? Ca» faith be kept with them ia this respect nnder iba 
proposed amalgamatioii plan i 

60. They entered tbe servioe on an implied goarantee that they 
fihonid never be eaperseded in r^imental or in line promotion, eitlier by 
the introduction of the FoFcbase system, or by irr^n^lar promotion 
based on the prinoiple of selection. Can Mth possibly be kept with 
ttiem in this respect under the proposed oma^mation plan ? 

61. All in the serriee have been allowed, authoritatively, to make 
Birangementti for purchasing out their Beniora, and these arrangements, 
and the retiring funds which have been established in oonsequcnce, 
ihongh not actually sanctioned by the law, cannot justly be interfered 
with. Belying on this understanding, they have regularly Bubsoribed 
to AindB the otrject of which is to accelerate promotion by piovidicg 
bonuBes out of the common purse to officers willing to retire before they 
have earned their off-reckonings, And they have done so in the confi- 
dent hope that when ill-health or other considerations should lead to 
tlidr retirement, they would, as a matter of course, receive bonuses 
equal in amount to those paid to their predecessors. Will the regula- 
tions and whole machinery of the line be altered to meet the equitable 
claims of these men ? or will their ^ds be broken np, and all the 
prospective advantages for which they have monthly made pecuniary 
sacrifices, be absolutely denied them ? 

62. If in none of these respects faith can be kept with them, who 
ahall say that they will not bo grievously wronged ? Am I told that 
where the interests of a mighty Empire are at stake, individuals must 
suffer for the general weal — I reply, that the proposed change, the 
adoption of which would occasion snch grievous individual wrcoig, far 
from being in the interests of the Indian Empire, is totally opposed to 
them. And the object of my Minute is earnestly to implore that this 
assertion be calmly and dispassionately ai^ed befbre some competent 
toibmial ere a change is made, which, I feel assured, will be as inju- 
rious to the Stata as it cannot but be to Lndividaale. 

63. But ihe wrongs I have glanced at are only a fraction of tlie in- 
juries whiob amalgamation would infliot on the officers of the local army. 
The advooatra of amalgamation ai^e Qiat a local force would be sod- 
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ally inftzior to Qie line foroe by which it muit be aapplaiited, and I 
haTe pointed out the glaring illogicality of the aigument. But I muat 
do more. Painful as the duty is, I must express my confident belief 
that */ amalgamation bi earritd, the gtntlmtm tcho now offietr thi ioeal 
army wiU it made to oeoupy a potition of painful inferiority to the officert 
originally nominated by the Sbrte Ouardi. Already are they made to feel, 
keenly and humiliating, the loos they have sustained by the extended 
aotion of the Horse Guards in India. They find themselves put aside. 
A few men vhoBe local knowledge and experience render th»n still 
indispensable retain &eir positions ; but they (especially in the Bengal 
Army) labour under the conviction that they are being gradually 
shelved. The senior officers are unemjiloyed, and they see Divisional 
and Brigade Commands, and the various non-re^mental offioes which 
are embraced under-the term " Staff," day by day passing from their 
hands and conferred on others, as they will believe to their dying day, 
and as the non-militaiy publio believes, out of proportion to the 
relative experience, qualifications, and Bervicee of tiie two foroee. 
They observe, moreover, or fancy they observe, that in the distribution 
of honours fbr actual services in the field rendered during the late 
mutiny, a marked differenoe has been made between " Queen's" and 
"Company's" officers. Their observation may be erroneous, and, if so, a 
careful and exact sorutiny will demonstrate the error. The local 
officers are, as at present constituted, as much Queen's officers as those 
of the line, and the^ at present possess a professional individuality, a 
distinctive prominence, and oldms based on that generous sympathy 
whioh recent events might well be si^posed to create in their lavonr, 
which would be entirely lost were they merged into " Second Batta- 
lions," or even new re^ments of the line. They feel that they would 
flien not only bo swamped — not only go to swell the list of those men 
who, devoid of aiistocratio or Parliamentary interest, and without the 
power of puTohase, have no ohance of stepping beyond the sphere of 
r^limental service, but they would really ocoupy an inferior social 
position, be sneered at as quondant " local" man, probably assumed to 
be malcontents, and regarded as blemishes to be got rid of as speedily 
aeposdble. 

64. Without endorsing all these gloomy forebodings, I may be allowed 
to express an opinion t>ased on some knowledge of military life, that, 
on the whole, their positioa would be an unpleasant one — and, a very 
confident opinion, that their chance of Staff preferment would be 
scanty so soon as a sofficent number of " line " men had acquired that 
knowledge of one or two of the Indian languages, which I much fear 
would (after amalgamation) be deemed to imply the possession of all 
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those Indian qnalifioations moet of wUch Company's offioen neeessirily 
possesBod, bnt vhioh it ia simply imposrible, from the vetr natnn of 
thdr position and assodationa, that line offloers oan obtain, save in ez- 
ceptiinuil cases. For, as I have endesTonnd to show elsewhere, line 
offloers, though tiiey may be able to read " Hindooaianee books," oonld 
not obtain a thcmmgh comprehenaoo of " Hindooetanee men," to quote 
one of General JaooVs hi^y distinctions. 

65. In ezpresdng an opinion that Staff appointments wonld soon be 
monopolised by tliose who had been originally Hne officers, I make no 
reflection on the conscientionsnesa or good feeling of the administratora 
of local patronage. For ore long the great mqority of theae wonld be 
themsdves " Horee Gnards" officers — ^with Horee Qnarda associationB 
and sympathies — derold of that intimate knowledge of the conntiy, 
and that acqntuntsnce with the native character, so essential for 
execntire officers, whether regimental or departmental — ^unable in 
times of peace fiiUy to appreciate the importance of those scoomplish- 
ments, and incapable of testing them. Their intimate acqnmntaoces 
and confidential refereea wonld be men of their own aemce, most of 
whom they had known from youth npwarda — men often as littie 
capable as themeelTes of appreciating, amidst the quiet routine of 
Cantonment life, the Talae of special Indian qualifloationa, and as little 
capable of teating them. To soch men a pass certificate in a Kative 
language would seem an adequate guarantee of fitness, and their pre- 
dilections wonld naturally be in fevour of the men possesaed of this 
qnaliflcation who had risen in their own regiments, or whom they had 
known in different Home or Colonial Qarrisons, or who were the rela- 
tions or protegees of their own mililary fHends, of their country 
neighbours, or of their profeeeional superion. 

66. I can conceive an advocate of amalgamation demanding of me 
whether, ao long as the duties of an office are adequately performed, it 
matters whether the incnmbent be one who entered the Service through 
the portals of the Horse Guards or those of I^adenhall- street I reply 
tbat, aaanming both clasaea of offlcers to be equally fitted for the com- 
mand of Iiregnlar Corps, or Staff and Departmental employment, 
which I do not admitr— it mattera very much indeed, as a qneation of 
oommon honesty, whether men who come out to India resolved to 
devote themselves to its service — who came out on the taoit under- 
standing that a certain number of Staff appointmento should be reserved 
for them— end who have hy much labour thoroughly qualified them- 
selves fiff those offices, shall see them transferred to othera who have 
no such claims. And I affirm, that were this matter put dearly before 
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tiie people of EngUnd, Qisj would, vith one acolaim, Buppcni theTiev 
I hare taken. It is b dangerooB thing £:ff one Setrice to avtul itself of 
its political influence to da a wzong to another. The precedent it 
establishCB to-day for ita ovn benefit may be conrerted to its own 
pr^ndice to-moiroir. 

67. There is one dass of officers in respect of whom I woold lain 
make a special appeal on this score, as they are a class which, to onr 
diagraoe be it said, has been tzeatod with singular harshness and 
illiberality alike by their military and civil anperiors ; I allude to the 
oflioers of the Medical Department, a body of men, who not only are 
unsurpassed by any other body in the service for profosaional zeal and 
skill, gallantry, and devotion to their duties, but have eepeoially distui- 
gniebed themaelvea by the success with which they have cultivated 
general science, and the earnestness with which they have applied 
themselves to the promotioiL of education and other philanthropic 
objects. Theae m«D, especially those of the Bombay Establish* 
ment, have been treated by us with such oafaimess, that a late 
f hysician-Oeoeral of that Presidency, a man whose name is held in 
honour both in and out of his profesmon — I allude to Br. IfocLennan 
— folt himself authorised to assure the late Lord Frederick Fitz- 
Clarence, that bad any officer treated his dog-boy in the manner in 
which the Court of Directors and Soard of Control have treated the 
Kedical Service, he would have been brought to a Court Martial, and 
cashiered for dishonourable breach of faith. The Physiciau-Qeneral's 
illuatratiNi was a strong one; but after explanation, its justice was 
admitted by that Commander-in-Chief, who thenceforth felt as warmly 
on the subjeot aa the head of the Medical Deporlment. 

68. In behalf of this noble and iU-wed Serrioe, Lord Dalhousie 
nUMle a generous interposilion; and though his Lordship's efforts were 
at the time unsuccessful, his appeal was so forcible, and his general 
views have been so earnestly and ably supported by Lord Canning, 
that JDstioe cannot long be denied them if the Army of India be kept a 
local one. But to the Medical Service amalgamation would be ruinous. 

69. Than Br. Alexander, the Director-General of Her M^eity's 
Medical Service, I am assured that no worthier or more honourable 
man exists. But be is only a man of finite knowledge and human 
feelings. He knows the officers of his own Service — he knows that 
many of them are eminently deserving of that promotion which at 
present it is not in his power, to bestow, but for which amalgamation 
would afford an opportunity. And not knowing the men in the Local 
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Army, his p&rtialitifis would needa be in &Tonr of the m&i of hu own 
Service. And even ehould he deem it his duty, on the first; opportanity, 
to promote to higher grades those medioal offloers the Scuioiity Bulea 
of whose Serrios prevented their obtaining promotion fbr the same ser- 
Tioes aa seoiued promotion for their mare fortunate bretliien of the Boyal 
Army — the very number of promotionB that have recently been made 
to the grade of Bepnty Iiupeotor in the Boyal Service would, fbr a 
considerable length of time, prevent him doing jtutioe to those of the 
local service whose names had boon hononndily mentioned by the 
various Generals commanding in the Md ; and ere these arrears of 
^vmotion were disposed of, the claims of those, in whom as members 
of his own lerTiDe he naturally feels more interested, would have again 
aooomulated and pressed for favourable notice. 

70. Amalgamation, then, woold prove injurious to the moral claims 
and legitimate ezpeotations of the military and medioal offloers of the 
local service to an extent which only very uigent public neoeseities 
could justify ; and I have endeavoured to prove not only that no 
neoesdty has arisen for destroying the local chatacter of the Indian 
Service, bat that its destmction would, in many ways, be productive 
of injury to India. But I would not be understood as eloiming 
for tlw officers of the Local Army any ezoluaive right to Staff em^y, 
and in Appendix S to this Minnte will be found a scheme, the adop- 
tion of which would seeure for the various Staff and Departmental 
offices of the State an amount of general, professioDal, and special 
Indian qualification of very high order. Throw these appointments open 
to e^qieotant officers of the line equally with Local officers — and this 
probfdily would tend, more than any other possible arrangement, to 
make Indian Service popular with Line Kegiments. The fiiUest and 
purest competrticn of a practical — not a pedantic — nature would be 
introduced, and the best men would be preferred to the best appoint- 
ments. The efficiency of the whole Indian Service— Line and Local — 
wonld be increased ; no new bordens would be imposed on the people 
of India that did not bring commensurate advantages, and no injustice 
would be done to tbese six thousand gallant and honourable gentlemen 
who have long and fidthfiilly and sucoeaafully toiled in this land of 
exile. 

71. Before concluding, I cannot but advert to another phase of the 
question I have been discussing. 

72. It has been affirmed, both in Pariiament and by tho English 
press, that the real object of that amalgamation, in support of which 
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rach feeble arguments have been adduced, and agftinrt which rooh 
weighty argnments are addnoible, ig, aimplj, to increase the Enxopean 
ioflaence of the BritiBh Cabinet, by enabling Her MajeBty's Ministere 
to maintain, at the coat of the people of India, a powerful army capable 
of being speedily brought into the field in anypart of the world. I do 
not deny that the posaeBsion of Bach an available force wonld materially 
aid the diplomatio action of the British Qoremment. It is not my 
province t» inqnire whether it 1b the wish, or for the interests of the 
British nadon, that dieir Government should assnme the poeition and 
tune which a vastly increased military strength might enable them to 
assume ; but I do moat earnestly deprecate tiie recognition of the 
European Army of India as a force available for European warfare, 
and I sincerely trust that the British Parliament will never sanc- 
tion an arrangement which wonld be inequitable to the tax-payers 
of this country, and a source of danger to its Government. For many 
years to come an imposing European Porce must be kept in India ; 
for many years will elapse ere its publio mind can be thoroughly tran- 
qnilised, and many years of strong bat beneficent admioistratiou can 
alone suffice to oonoiliate away that impatience of the rule of the 
Feringhee which recent oventa have proved to be far spread and 
deeply- rooted. That a genend impatience of our away has been 
created, and a universal suspicion of our intentions awakened amongst 
our population, can no longer be donbted. This impatience and 
this suspicion has been excited by Uohammedan zealots, who have 
learned to cherish the belief that the Sovereignty of India may again 
be acquired by them i but there is reason to fear that the Moham- 
medans themselves are but tools of otb^s animated by a more intel- 
ligent jealousy of our position in the East. And we could not more effec- 
tually play into the hands of hostile Powers than by weakening the 
strength of the European Garrisoa of India to meet emergencies in 
other parts of tbe world. Persia, a power wielded at will by Bussia— 
Afghanistan, amenable to Bnssian oounseb enforced by Bussian gold— 
Kepaul and Siam — could and aaeoredly would be icfiuenced to menace 
our frontiers in the event of an European war in which England should 
be involved. Thus menaoed, we should find in the Pnnjaub — deeciibed 
by those who know it as ripe for revest — a source of much danger, and 
with the Pnnjaub in revolt, the rest of India would be in a very 
perilous pontion, teeming, as I fear it does, with downright disloyalty 
on the part of the Mohammedan population, and with much pasdve 
disaffection amongst many of onr Hindoo subjects. A second insur- 
rectioo, inspired and guided by foreign infiuence, and occurring simul- 
taneously with demonstrationB along our Frontiers or on onr Coasts, 
dud at a time when onr European Army had been weakened, 
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78. I know it will be asked if I am insane enough to think that the 
Eoree Oaards would ever denude India of its European troops; and & 
wnilar queslioa was asked by the Beorganisatioa Commissioneis of 
General Vivian. His answer shall be mine. India leat deprived of 
Enropean troops to meet the necessities of the Crimean war, both by 
the removal of raiments and by the inahility of the Qovemment to 
maintain the strei^^ of those remaining ; and this to auch an extent^ 
that when — a necessity arising from the Persian expedition — a further 
and a legitimate demand was made on the Qarrison of India, the 
mutinies found the ooontry so denuded of British soldiers as to render 
our tenure of It for a while most precarious. 

74. In oonolusion, I desire to express my sincere hope that my 
alludon to the " Horse Guards" and Horse Guard Commanders may 
not be construed as, in the most remote degree, intended to reflect 
disrespectfolly on the one or the other. I have used the word 
"Horse Guards" simply as a symbol to designate not only the 
administrative organisation of the Boyal Army, but its traditioaal usages 
and rules of official action. And, in reference to the distinguished officers 
of the Royal Service who have held chief and Divisional Commands 
in India, all that I meant to imply was that, as " Qne3n's officers," 
they unavoidably foiled to appreciate in times of peace those varied 
qualifications for Staff employ which only a residence in India and a 
knowledge of her people can bestow, — that had they appreciated them, 
they were unable to test them, — that they have been too apt to regard 
an ability to read, apeak, or writ« a ITative language as proof of the 
existence of a knowledge of Indian affairs, — and that, naturally, they 
were pr^udiced in favour of their own service, — assertions which I am 
sure most of them will laughingly admit. 

75. I wish this Minute to be sent home by next mtul ; but I am 
also deeirouG that it should be submitt«d to His Excellency the Viceroy, 
whose opinions on the subjects herein discussed are, I believe, some- 
what similar to my own, and who will, I hope, in that case, do me the 
favour to supplement my ailments and supply their de£oienoiea ; as 
well as to my honourable ooUeagues, &om whom I would earnestly 
solicit the same &vour. 

J; OTJTEAM. 
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TrfE following is taken from the Summsry of News given in the 
same number of the Bombay Timea and Standard from 
which we have extracted the foregoing Minute : — 

" The event of the fortnight is the appearance in our columns 
of Sir James Outram's protest against the amalgamation of the 
Local and Boyal forces. "We do not feel under any obligation 
to reveal the source whence we obtained this important docu- 
ment. It is sufficient that the public interests demanded its 
appearance. Unless the fine assurances of the Premier md the 
Indian Minister go for nothing, the appearance of the protest 
ought to end the discussion of this question. Sir James Outram 
has exhausted the dispute, and let England understand well that 
if she persevere in the decision supposed to have been taken, she 
is deliberately sacrificing this country to the pleasure of the 
Horse Ghiards." 
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THE ARMY OF INDIA QUESTION. 



The Amalgnmatiou of the Eog-lish and Indian 
Armies, proposed by the Secretary of State for 
India, and sanctioned by an overwhelming' majority 
of the House of Commons, is a measure of the 
greatest gravity, and one the wisdom of which is 
more than questioned 
enced and most distin 
soldiers. 

It is emphatically 
by Lord Ellenboroug] 
by Sir James Outran 

the Council of India are unanimous in their dis- 
approval of it. 

The discontented and insubordinate spirit evinced 
by the Local European troops, on finding tJiem- 
selves denied any voice or option as to whether they 
would continue under the Crown service which they 
had commenced under the East India Company, 
furnished the advocates of Amalgamation with an 
argument of which they have availed themselves to 
the utmost, and by the use of which they have suc- 
ceeded in prevailing against the weight of authority 
A 2 
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on indian military and political affairs, which I 
have mentioned as strongly in favour of the main- 
tenance of a special European force in India, 
distinct from the g^nwal British army, and, in 
connection mth the Native armies of the three 
Presidencies, directiy and exclusively at the dis- 
posal and under the orders of the Governor- 
General. 

It most, I think, be admitted that the Amalga- 
mation, or Horse Guards party;, have pnshed to an 
unfair extreme the argument afforded them by the 
mutiny or " strik«," by which the Local Europeans 
withstood and foiled the pdtry injustice of the 
GoTernmeat ; and have based on that unhappy 
event comparisons and conclusions alike invidious 
and illogical. 

Under the regime of the East India Company, 
the soldiers in the ranks of the Local regiments 
having enlisted to serve the Company, prolwbly did 
not ieel themselves to be so thoroughly the soldiers 
and servants of the Queen and of the State, as if 
they had belonged to the Hoyal army ; and their 
respect for the authority of tbeir officers may have 
been weakened from the same cause. Moreover, it 
■ must be remembered that many of their beat officers 
were always absent in civil, political, and staff em- 
ploy ; and the best non-commissioned officers were 
constantly and rapidly removed from the regiments, 
to be made condiretors of ordnance, superintendents 
of roadSj sergeant-majors and quartCTmaster-se> 
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geants of native regimeats ; aDd appoioted to. 
various responsible situations for which their ser- 
vices were required, and in which their circum- 
stances were improved. Now, I do not think the. 
operation of tfaia system of draining a regiment of 
its be^ men has been sufficiently noticed or con- 
sidered ; for, the impossibility of having a battalion 
in . perfect order without intelligent, experienced,, 
and steady non-commissioned officers is a military 
axiom. 

Well, no doubt, the state of things I have de- 
scribed as existing under the Company's govern- 
ment tended to render the discipline of the local 
Europeans somewhat inferior to that of the majority 
of Queen's regiments serving in India, and, unfor- 
tunately, the Home Government rarely sent out a 
Commander-in-Chief with sufficient energy or abi- 
lity, or with sufficient interest in the Company's, 
troops to prompt or enable him to counteract ot 
control the circumstances to which such iofericoity 
of discipline was to be attributed. 

But these circumstances no longer exist. The 
assumption by the Crown of the immediate govern- 
ment of India has changed everything. Every 
soldier in India is a royal soldier ; and as suchjj 
whether officer, non-commissioned officer or private 
feels that he is directly and entirely, and in the 
highest degree, the sworn soldier and servant of the 
Queen and of the State. It is no derogation from 
his military dignity or professional status, that he is 
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attached to a distinct Indian army, whose serrice m 
confined to the limits of our vast Eastern empire, 
because^ for the safe govemmentj for the mflitary 
and political security of that empire, it is considered 
to be of the last importance, that there should be 
maintained a considerable force of English troops^ 
enlisted for exchisive and permanent serriee in India,, 
and the officers of which force, with the officers of 
the great Native army, would affiird, in the aggre- 
gate, a lai^ number of men of spedal Indiaa 
traiiiing, and possessing pecufiar acquaintance with 
the habits and customs, and consideration for the 
social and religious feelings and prejudices of the- 
native population : having all come to India in early 
youth and knowing their active career will continue, 
and in all probability conclude in the country. At 
the same time, the abolitton of the East India Com- 
pany 'is Government has led to the admission of the 
officers and non-commissioned officers of the general 
British army serving in India, to a fair participation 
in the staff and civil appointments, which formerly 
were the exclusive monopoly of the Company's 
army. So, the drain from regiments of able, zealous 
and intelligent officers and non-commis»oned officers 
is distributed over- a lai^er area, and affects less seri- 
ously individual corps ; and, the imp(»^nce of this 
change is much enhanced, by the great addition 
which has been made to the strength of our forces 
in India. 
It may be well here to remember,; that when in 
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18fi7j we were surprised by a gigantic Sepoy mutil^'>, 
in oombioaticm with, the wide spread disaffection and 
partial insturection of the people of Indja^ we found 
there were no tFoop& shewed more vigour and valour^ 
or did their- wor^ better than the Company^ Euro- 
peans, whether at Alkibabad, Cawnpore,. Delhi, ot- 
elsewhere, and, the of&cers and men of that distin- 
guished regiment the Aladraa Fusiliers, which under 
Neill, at a most anxious and critical juncture, was 
the first to. close with^ and signally defeat oui^nu-. 
merouB and bloodthirsty foes, must have read with 
pain those paragraphs in the Governor-Generara 
recent despatch, dated Simla, &th May, 1860 — in 
which, while ou political groimds urgently advo-« 
eating the maintenance of a numerous I^ocal Eurox 
pean army ; he reflects, in terms unduly disparage 
ing, on the discipline, i. e. on tbe military character 
of regiments bebnging to, that army, They^ per-. 
haps, remember,, with bitter pride, the day when, just 
airived from loicknow, they stood, clad in their 
Khakee campaigning dress and blue bonnets, at the 
foot of the steps c^ Government House, and in the- 
presence of all Calcutta, received from the lips of 
the Viceroy an acknowledgment of their great 
deeds, and the thanks of thw goverament of India. 
In the despatch referred to, X^ord Cajming urges 
powerful political, administrative ai;id even military 
jeaeons for the establishment of a strong Local Eng- 
lish force in connection, with the Native troops, under 
the special control of the Goveraw-General, and it 
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is doubtful if Sir Charles Wood has ptuddue atteo- 
tion and reapeet to his representations. At the same 
tiDae, it must be admitted that Lord Stanley^ as the 
exponent and adrocate in the House of Commons^ 
of the opinioua of the g;eBeral body of distinguished 
and experienced men opposed to amalgamation did 
not shew that g^asp of the question, or that coufi- 
denee in his own judgment and knowledge tyf the 
subject, which was to be expected in a statesman so 
recently Secretary of State for India, and who pro- 
bably pretends to serve Her Majesty again in that 
eapafflty. 

The principal argummts against Amalgaiaatioii 
are: — 

1st. That the despotic power and the prestige of 
tfie Governor-General, will be weakened to a degree 
incompatible with his proper influence and authority, 
if there cease to exist a relatively htrge European 
force, devoted specially and exclusively to service in 
India, forming with the native troops of the three 
Presidencies, an Indian annylooking to the Governor- 
General alone for mlhtary control and patronage,, 
as well as for political direction. 

2. That to ensure the continued and constant ex- 
istence in India of a sufficient number of English- 
men fit and available for the various civil, political, 
and irregular military situations and employments 
incidental to the government aud administration of 
our great Eastern Empire, and requiring for the 
efBcient performance of the varied and peci^M? 
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duties they involve, great experience of native cha- 
racter and cuBtoms, knowledge of native languages, 
and a thorough devotion to an Indian career, it is 
desirable and necessary that there should be a large 
. number of military officers receiving their first ap- 
pointments in early youth to her Majesty's Indian 
forces ; to a special Indian army limited to service 
in India, and neither expecting, nor liable to serve 
elsewhere, but, reconciled and attached by necessity, 
habit, and interest to a country in which officers of 
the general British army seldom fe^ settled, and 
from which by exchanges and retirements they are 
constantly endeavouring to escape. On this point 
Lord Canning writes to the Secretary of State for 
India : " But I adhere to the opinion that the in- 
"terests of India require that there should bean 
*' army devoted to India. I am confirmed in it by 
" the experience which I have acquired, aHer much 
'* intercourse with officers of her Majesty's K^- 
" ments of the Line in India, of the unwillingness 
*' which appears to prevail amongst them to look to 
" India as the scene of their profession for any con- 
" siderable length of timfe. During the excitement 
*' of active service this feeling was not so perceptible, 
" though even in 1858 the applications for leave to 
'^ return to England were numerous ; hut since the 
" cessation of military operations it has become very 
^' strong, and' it is not too much to say that it is a 
*' rare occuiTeiice to meet with an officer of the Line 
** who looks forward contentedl}' to a kmg atay'in 
« India." 
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" I do not think the unwillingness will be reoMre^ 
" by throwing open the door to their «nployment ia 
'* every kind of staff or irregular Berrice^ Making 
" every allowaBce for the events of the last three-years^ 
"for the disjointed and uncertain condition of 
" service ia Indiai to winch those events- have led,. 
" and for all the discomforts of frequent and unsea-*- 
*' Bonable movements of coi^ and indifferent accom-. 
" modation^ the feeling is, I fear, likely to prove a 
" lasting one amongst those who are brought to Indi% 
" only accidentally. I believe that there are very few 
" Englishmen indeed who will readily make up their- 
"minds to devote themselves ta a career in this 
" country unl«« they are trained tolookto it, and are 
" bound to it from their youth." 

" This does not aj^ly to military officers alone. 
" Professional men, engineers, merchants, and others, 
"furnish frequent instances of distaste for the- 
" country. Overcoming pecuniaiy and all other in<^ 
"ducements to remain in it. No one would dream 
''of attempting to administw the civil affairs of 
" India through officers who were not attached ta 
" the Government by some other tie than the receipt 
f' of Indian salaries. And, inasmuch as the efficiency 
"of our military service, in those branches of it 
" which are of daily importance to the peace an4 
"safety of the country, such as the management of 
" irregular regiments, or the conduct of the half po^ 
" litical, half military operations on the frontiers, and 
"in Native states, depends mainly upon the applica- 
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" tion which the officer gives to his early training-, 
"upon the heartiness with which be undertakes his 
" duty, and upon his persevering adherence to it, 
" I should greatly deplore seeing her Majesty's army 
" in India officered entirely, or even in the greater 
" part, by men who are at liberty to cast tfaennelns 
" loose from the country at their pleasurcj and at an 
" insignificant sacrifice of their interests." 

The latest accounts frvm India do undoubtedly 
justify the views and statements of the Governor- 
General. 

The Sombay " Tel^^aph and Courier " of June 
7, I860, says : 

" The exodus of the Local European soldiers last 
'* year has been succeeded by an exodus of Royal 
" officers on urgent private affiiirs, and men of' Her 
" Majesty's service whose time has expired. The 
" distaste for Indian cantonment life is so great, 
" both amongst the officers and men, that were the 
*' army here to be entirely a general service army 
*' the expense of sending home the officers and men 
" wonld become a serious expense. 

'^ Perhaps, one of the strongest arguments iil 
** favoiu* of retaining the local army might be drawn 
** from returns, shewing the number of time expired 
" men who have taken their discharge, and the 
" number who have re-enlisted in India. In some 
" r^ments we know that the proportion of the 
" latter to the former is infinitesimally small. 

^ But, when we come to the officers, the general 
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" dislike to the country ie still more aj^arent and 
*' loudly expressed. The appUcations for leave on 
" sick certificate are numberless. Those who caonot 
'* get leave in one way or the other, and who have- 
" private means, independeot of the service,, resiga 
" or * chuck up ' as it is termed." 

Sir Charles Wood's reply to the strongly ei- 
pressed opinitms of Lord Canning and to the remon-- 
strances of Sir John Lawrence, Sir James Outram, 
Colonel Burand, and others who oppose or rather 
protest against amalgamation, is that although 
formerly fevourable to the existence oS a distinct 
Local English army, he has recently been led by 
consideration of the subject, and by the force of 
events, to agree with His Boyal Highness the 
General Commanding in Chief, Lord Clyde, General 
Peel, Sir Charles Trevelyan, and other advocates of 
Amalgamation, and has come to the conclusion that 
it is his duty to ask the House of Commons to give, 
practical effect to this view of the question. 

The principal arguments of this party are that 
the existence of British troops in India in the 
service of the Queen, yet tmder a military adminis- 
tration independent of that which governs Her 
Majesty's general army, is a great anomaly and a 
great inconvenience, and above all they urge that 
such an arrangement is inconsistent and incompati- 
ble with the maintenance of thorough and exact 
discipline in the Local army ; it being absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of such discipline that 
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every regiment should bare its regular turn of 
Home serrice, and come periodically under the eye 
of the great English military authorities, and under 
the influence of home associations, both military and 
national. 

The truth of these principles has, they allege, 
been painfully but powerfully confirmed by the 
mutinous and insubordinate conduct of the Local 
Europeans in 1859, and by the readiness with 
which, subsequently, those soldiers availed them- 
selves of the discharges offered to them. 

Indeed, they rest their case almost entirely on the 
misconduct of the local regiments at the period 
referred to. 

Now, it appears to me that the case of Sir Charles 
Wood is by no means so strong as the House of 
Commons by its recent vote has declared it to be. 
That any Company, trading or non-trading, should 
hare had in its service military bodies, native or 
European, was indeed an anomaly : but, no such 
term can be applied in an objectionable aense, to an 
arrangement by which for the safe government, 
not of a mere Colony, but of a great Empire at an 
immense distance and peopled by many and various 
races, and nations of peculiar customs and religions, 
a certain force, European as well as Native,i8 devoted 
exclusively to military service in that empire. The 
great object and aim in maintaining such a force, 
distinct from the general army of the State, being 
to strengthen the hands and uphold the authority 
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of the Viceroy who rules the great distant depen- 
dency, and to enable him to h&re always at his 
disposal fcH* the administi^tion, oi^nisation and 
control of the numerous great provioces for whose 
peace and security he is responsible^ a sufficieut 
number of officers peculiarly trained to, fitted for, 
and deroted to the career he marks out foe them. 

Then as to the question of discipline. Even 
under the unfavourable circumstances already men- 
tioned as existing' under the r%ime of the East 
India Company, the undiscipline of the Local Euro- 
pean regiments was never such as to provoke special 
notice or censure; nor was it ever declared that 
those corps were practically greatly infwior in any 
respect to the regiments of the Hoyal army serving- 
in India. One thing* must be admitted — viz.: That 
on active service, and in action, they were always 
distinguished for great endurance and superb gal- 
lantry. 

But, as a Royal Local army, not insignificant In 
numbers, but of about the same strength as the 
portion of the genial British army serving in India ; 
and, in conjunction with the Native troops, constitut- 
ing a grand Indian army, styled Her Majesty's 
Indian Forces, there is no reason why the Local 
English regiments should not be as high in spirit^ 
as good in tone, and as perfect in discipline as any 
troops in the world. But,. to ensure this, Indian 
commands must not be given as they have been, to 
worn out and inefficient officers, lacking both energy 
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ond zeal, and eeeking the appointment of Major- 
general on Staff, or Commander-m-chief of a Pre- 
sidency in India, to make a puree in their old ag;e, 
and a provision for their iamilies. That up to the 
time of the Sepoy mutiny, this was too much the 
state of things prevailiDg* in India, no one can 
deny ; but I trust that henceforth we shall be wiser, 
and that whatever system of organization be ulti- 
mately adopted, we shall take care that all re- 
sponsible and important military commands in 
India are held by officers with something more than 
age and long service to recommend them. They 
must be men of physical and mental vigour, of 
firmness, energy, and zeal, and devoid of narrow- 
professional prejudices. If general officers are 
capable and conscientous, i. e. devoted to their duty, 
and possessing moral courage to perform- it, we 
shall have good commanding cheers, and highly 
disciplined battalions. As regards the loyalty and 
national feeling of the local troops of Her Majesty's 
service, why such sentiments must always be strong : 
distance from home gives them intensity ; and there 
would always exist between the soldiers of the 
Indian and general British army an emulation in 
every way to prove their devotion to their Queen 
and Country. 

I now come to the consideration of an event upon 
which so much has been made to hinge — the alleged 
mutiny of the Local Europeans in 1850. 

Every one is alive to a truth, in examples of which 
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the faiatory of our military and naval services 
aboaadB} viz.: That British eoldiers and sailors 
while instinctively submittiDg to an iron discipline, 
and cheerfully undergoing the severest hardships, 
and fearless of all odds, facing the greatest dangers, 
resist and resent stubbornly and strongly any attack 
on their established rights^ or any attempt to take 
advantage of them in matters of pay, allowances, or 
service. This is so well understood, that justice to 
the private soldier, jealous and suspicious cere that 
be gets what is due to him, is one of the cardinal 
principles of our military system. An officer 
watches the delivery by the contractor and the 
quartermaster, of the bread and meat which consti- 
tute his daily ration, and, moreover, visits the 
breaklasts and dinners to ask if there are any com- 
plaints. The soldier receives his pay daily in the 
presence of an officer of his company, and a board 
of his officers inspect and report upon his clothing 
before it is issued to him. Our military authorities 
know that these precautions are necessary to ensure 
not only the physical efficiency, but the subordina- 
tion and discipline of the private soldier. 

Kow, let us be just to the soldiers of the European 
regiments of the Indian army, who have been 
denounced as mutineers, and branded as traitors. I 
mean the old regiments of infantry and the artillery, 
not the crowds of raw lads hurried out to India in 
1858, without officers and without organization. 

These men had enlisted in the service of the East 
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India Compaiiyj in preference to taking; the Queen's 
shilling ; for particular reasons, or from foocy, they 
had resolved to be specially soldiers in India, and to 
be specially soldiers of the East India Company. The 
motive which governed a large proportion of them 
— many of whom, were men of considerable ability 
and education, who by misfortune or by misconduct 
had been cast adrift irom respectable occnpations 
and positions in this country — was the attraction 
offered by the Company's service, in the great num- 
ber of openings it gave to civil and extra military 
situations of responsibility and emolument. 

When in 1858, the Crown and Parliament under- 
took the direct and immediate government of India, 
the East India Company's service ceased to exist. 
The oflScers of the civil and military branches of that 
service, although not generally anxious for any 
change, could not well object to any arrangement, 
which secured to them the continuance of their em- 
ployments, and the maintenance of their emoluments 
and pensions. 

But, every one perceived that with reference to 
the rank and file of the European portion of the Com- 
pany's army, the transfer of services and engage- 
ments was not so simple a matter, and Lord 
Palmerston, whose practical sagacity and sense 
of jnstice enabled him to see and appreciate the 
importance of the point, stated distinctly when in- 
troducing the original India bill of his government, 
that those soldiers who declined to transfer their 
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services to the Imperial Qoverument would be enti-t 
tied to and would receive their discharge. The men 
themselves considered that the extinction of the 
East India Company absolved them from their en* 
^g;ements, and that although it might be urged, 
that the change of regime did not materially affect 
the nature of their service, and that as soldiers of 
the Company, or as soldiers of the Crown, they were 
alike soldiers of the State, they were entitled to the 
option of declining or agreeing to continue under 
one system, the service they had commenced under 
another; and they naturally expected that if they 
consented to the transfer, the renewal of their ser- 
vice would be marked by some form of re-enlistnient 
and by a bounty in money. At the same time, no 
doubt, many of the men tired of the soldier's trade, 
and of exile from home and kindred, hailed the 
extraordinary measure which destroyed their old 
master John Company, as a lucky event, by which 
they became once more free. And it is right here 
to remark, that the abolition of the East India Com- 
pany's government was a contingency, the probable 
occuiTence of which, had been for years past dis- 
cussed by the rank and file, as well as by the officers 
of the Company's army, and the men, although as 
a body, not dissatisfied with their condition, when 
speculating on such an event, always associated with 
it the questions of fresh bounty or a free dischai^. 
Well, tbe event occurred, and how did the autho- 
rities deal with these Company's Europeans who had 
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contnbuted in no small degree to the salvation of 
our Indian Empire ? When the great danger was 
' past these men, finding- themselves, by a stroke of 
a pen, placed on the establishment of Her Majesty's 
forces in India, without the opportunity or option 
being afforded to them, of declaring whether they 
were or were not disposed to be handed over from 
one employer to another, considered that an advan- 
tage had been taken of them, and that they had 
"been cheated of their fair right to a discharge and 
just expectation of a gratuity on re-enlistment. And 
here let me remark, that with proper management 
this cause of dissatisfaction would never have oc- 
curred. As soon as the abolition of the Company's 
government was decided on, a general order should 
have been issued, announcing the assumption by the 
Queen of the direct government of India, referring 
in stirring language to the brilliant exploits of the 
Company's Europeans, and stating that Her Ma- 
jesty was desirous of enrolling such good soldiers in 
Her Indian army, and that she had ordered a gra- 
tuity of tifty rupees to be given to every man willing 
to continue his service. But, as we have seen, this 
obvious course was not adopted, and the men dis- 
appointed and angry, began to grumble. Lord 
Clyde, familiar with the feelings and prejudices olf 
soldiers, and knowing the danger and impolicy of 
leaving troops under the impression that they had 
been unjustly treated, told them to be orderly and 
patient, and to wait quietly the decision of the Go- 
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vernmenton their case. At the same time he wrote 
to the Gorernor Qeiieral, Btrongly recomraendiDg' 
. him to take a liberal view of the matter, and to con- 
cede the point of bounty, and thereby secure the re- 
enlistment of the great majority of the men. But 
unfortunately, liord Canning knew nothing of 
soldiers, and was too ready to listen to those eouu- 
sellors, who, like himself, took a harsh, narrow view 
of the question ; and the Company's Europeans 
were informed that the legal advisers trf the Govern- 
ment had decided that their claim was inadmissiUe^ 
and therefore, it could not be recc^ized. 

Supported by the strongly expressed sympathy of 
their fellow soldiers of the British army, and by the 
opinion of the Anglo- Indian community and press, 
the Local troops received this decisiw in a defiant 
spirit. They protested against being required to do 
military duty, and in some corps declared themselves 
to be civiUans, and refused to attend parade. 

The Commander-in-Chief, feeling how great wouk) 
be the danger and scandal of attempting to coerce 
these men by force of arms, and thiiiking, probablj', 
that they were acting under cousidernhle provocation, 
acted »ith tl>e greatest possible tact, prudence, and 
humanity. Meanwhile, the Governor-General ap- 
plied for instructions to the Home Government, and 
finding the Company's troops persisted in refusing 
to seiTe, he ordered that all who wished should 
receive a discharge and free passage to England. 
It is well known how genwally and eagerly this, 
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offer was accepted, and how dearly ve have paid 
for that unhappy and miseraUe piisonderstanding 
between good and gallant addiers and an obstmate 
and illiberal GoTemment. 

I believe I have given a fair sketch of the history 
of the mutiny of the Local European troops. I have 
not dwelt on the audacious contempt of authority 
exhibited by some of the ringleaders, as such indi- 
viduals always come to the surface when masses of 
men are discontented. 

I think the result of an impartial consideration of 
this untoward event must he an opinion that it 
affords no just argument against the maintenance of 
a Local European army constituting, in connection 
with the Native army, a Royal Indian army- dis- 
tinct from the general British army. 

Alluding to the view taken by the advocates of 
amalgamation, Lord Canning, while adhering to his 
original judgment of the conduct of hia old anta- 
gonists, the old soldiers of the Company's service, 
says in the despatch already quoted : — ' 

" I would, within safe bounds, give up something 
*' of perfection in discipline fcH* the sake of keeping 
" up an Indian spirit amongst the many officers 
'< whom, be the arrangement what it may, we must 
^' strive by some means or other, to hind to India for 
« all the best years of their manhood.'* 

•' Moreover, if the opinion to which I have re- 
" ferred had been founded very much upon recent 
" events in the Local European armyj I doubt whether 
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"due allowance has been made for the very excep- 
'* tional circumstances which attended them. I have 
'" already spoken of the imperfect training of the 
" officers to whose care some of the European troops 
** were unavoidably entrusted. This is obviously ca- 
*' pable of remedy, but the men themselves were at a 
"disadvantage. A body of raw lads, strange to each 
*' other, and to their officers, undrilled, unused to 
*' obey, landed in India, and immediately marched to 
" the central provinces, wherfe, with little hope of 
"sharing in the campaign, they were put to severe 
" regimental training in the hottest part of the year. 
" Such were many of the young soldiers who in 1858 
"and 1859 forgot their duty, and ahhough there 
" were other older soldiers whose misconduct was a 
" much more serious imputation upon the discipline 
*'of the Local European Array in Bengal, I do not 
" think that the occurrences to which I refer furnish 
" grounds for abolishing that army as incapable of 
" being broug'ht into order." 

" It is to be desired that the importance and dig-nity 
'' of a Local Amy of the Crown should be sustained^ 
"and this will not be easy if it becomes essentially 
"a Sepoy army." 

In this review of the question of the organization 
and constitution of our European military forces in 
India, I have endeavoured to state as- fully as pos- 
sible within the limits of a short paper, what are the 
main points involved. 

I think I have shewn that, although the Amalga- 
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mation plan is recommended by the Horse Guards^ 
and approved by a large majority of the House of 
Commons, there may be doubts as to its wisdom ; 
that it is supported by arguments which are not well 
founded, and is in opposition to the opinions and re- 
presentations of those who have the greatest expe- 
lieuce and knowledg-e of the mixed civil, military, 
and political character of the government, and who 
are most familiar with the peculiar difficulties at- 
tending; the administration of our g^reat Eastern 
Empire. 

Joly, 1860. 
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There is an important question connecte<i witk 
the fiiture administration of India which was broug^ht 
into prominent notice during the discussions on the 
Rebellion in 1857, but which is in danger of being 
lost sight of in the onward march of eventsi I am 
anxious to recat attent o con- 

nect with it a definite :heme, 

which I have long hi The 

subject I refei* to is 1 ng inr 

creased resort to ndtiv minig^ 

tration of India. 

Neither justice nor trtie jwlicy will permit uS \6 
overlook the wide-spread discontent which has been 
occasioned by the leveUing system of ouP rule and 
the monopoly of place, authority, and social rank 
practically secured to ouf own countrymen. It 
Was the prominent topic put forward in the mani- 
festo of the King of Delhi — the complaint that we 
had destroyed the native aristocracy, that we had 
deprived the able and the well-bom of all worthy 
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objects of ambition ; that there were no great prizes 
of life, no hig-h social position to which the natives 
of India could attain. " It is not a secret thing'/' 
said this proclamation, " that under the British Go- 
" vemment, natives employed in the civil and mih- 
« tary services have little respect, low pay, and no 
" manner of influence; and that all the posts of dig- 
" nity and emolument In both the departments are 
" exclusively bestowed upon Englishmen." I believe 
there is no one who has associated with Uie natives 
of India, so as to Inow their true feelings, who will 
not agree with me, that there is a wide and deep- 
felt dissatisfaction on this ground. I have lived 
among; the most loyal and the least self-dependent of 
the Indian populations, that of Lower Bengtd. Here 
more than elsewhere the native population are ahve 
to the advautag'es of our rule, in the security which 
it gives to property, and in the impulse which it 
gives to trade. Here almost alone we have preserved 
the landed aristocracy from destruction, and here, 
more than elsewhere, have educated men received 
some share in the honours and emoluments of the 
public service. But, even- here, I know that there 
is a very general discontent at the narrow bounds 
within which we have confined the natural ambition 
of the able and the well-bom— at the utter hopeless- 
ness of rising, by any amount of distinguished ser- 
vice or high attainments, beyond a certain rank in 
the public service — and that rank below what any 
young English civilian of five years' standing may 
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~ ffenerally attain.* Is this feeling likely to dimitiish 
among- the growing generation in whom we rightly 
take such pains to awaken a sympathy with the beet 
lessons of history — with the glory of national free- 
dom, independence, and self-government ? Is the 
feeling likely to diminish mider a system which has 
now enabled the youth of India to take degrees in 
Arts at properly constituted TTniversities, and to ob- 
tain high diplomas in Law and Medicine ? It is ob- 
vious that unless we intended to associate the natives 
with us in the administration of their country to a far 

■ greater extent than we have yet done, our educa- 
tional institutions must be regarded as a most dan- 

- gerouB- mistake. We should have taken care not to 

' arouse any of those great sentiments which the study 
of OUT national history, an acquaintance with the 

* An English covenanted civil Bervant commences his career 
with ^^SO. a year, and hardly ever termioates his period of service 
until he has for some years drawn an income of £3000. a yen. 
I do not believe that the Indian civil service can he kept up at 
its present high standard of education, socitl standing, character, 
and efBcieney, at a lower rate of remuneration. But what is the 
scale of remuneration to natives ? It has been said, with peifect 
tmth, that a less sum than £360. a year will not enable a native 
to maintain tbe status and dignity of a gentleman in his own 
sphere. Yet throughout the province of Lower Bengal, having 
a population of thirty-five raillioua, the number of ofBces in which 
the emoluments are of this or greater amount, do not, I believe, 
exceed one hundred and twenty,- and in the North-Weat Pro- 
vinces, with a population of thirty-three millions, only ihirty-one 
.perMa8receive£360. a^ear.aud upwards. 
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events and heroes of claseical antiquity must neceB- 
earily awaken. We ou^ht to have discouraged all 
education of a free and elevating kind ; we ought 
to have carefiilly put an end to anything like a 
native press ; and, in fact, to have crihbed, cabined, 
and confined the national mind after the fashion of 
an Austrian or Papal Government. 

But of coiu^e our sense of duty to the people of 
India— of the sacred trust we have to discharge to- 
wards them, has prevented us from following any 
such course. And we must accept the consequences. 
Is it not in every way right, natural, and praise- 
worthy that the educated and upper classes of native 
society should keenly desire places of higher dignity 
in the social scale, and some share in directing 1^ 
government and legislation of their own country? 
Would it not be most unnatural and contemptible if 
they were to acquiesce in seeing a foreign race mo- 
nopolke all powey, authority, and influence in the 
ponduct of their national ai&irs? Could there be 
any fact which would more discourage us in our at- 
tempts to raise the moral and intellectual chai-acter 
of the people ? Our educational eftbrts in India have 
met with a degree of success which is most remark- 
able. Nowhere have a people become more rapidly 
alive to the advantages of education, or shewn a 
greater aptitude for proiiciency in every branch of 
learning that has been opened to them. Nowhere 
has education been followed by a more rapid im- 
OTovement in moral character, social habits^ and 
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intellectual strengfth. What, however, is all educa- 
tion but the means of preparing for a sphere of ac- 
tion? What is it, in fact, but a means to an end ? 
It is now our plain and most pressing duty to put 
that end within reach of the people we have edu- 
cated for it J to see that we do not deprive them of 
the object which we have indirectly held out as an 
encouragement to exertion. To deprive them of it 
would be to tempt them to pervert the we^mns we 
have put into their hands to our and their injury, to 
inflict upon them a crael wrong, to damage irre- 
trievably our character for justice and right-doing, 
to deprive the people of India of the moat certain 
means of moral and mental growth. 

Under a foreign Qovemment, a people can never 
rise above a certain amount of material jnxMpenty, 
and but to a very low point in mental and moral 
character. The essential conditions of the highest 
growth, viz., self-^oveimment, independence, and 
patriotism,— the strongest motives to exertion, — 
are denied them. To my countrymen, so deeply 
interested in the liberation of foreign nations, 
oppressed by ahen Governments (though infinitely 
more allied by race and religion than Hindoos 
and Englishmen), I need say no more on this 
head. I am far from alleging that the people of 
India are as yet fit for eelf-govemment, or that, if 
left to themselves fropi this time forth, the higher 
dvihzation now inaugurated would not be utterly 
lost and general anarchy inevitably result. But I 
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do say, that without a larger share in the aduuiiis- 
tration of their country, the natiTes of India never 
can hecome fit for self-goremment ; that the re- 
sponBibilities of office and adxainistration ve essen- 
tial to the hig;her education of a nation, to the proper 
growth of all that is noble and elevating in national 
character 

This duty of gradually training the people of India 
for their own self-government has been wisely and 
frankly acknowledged by statesmen at home and in 
India.* It will be suffident here to quote from the 
evidence given before the House of Commons in 
1853, by Sir Frederick HaUiday, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal :— " I go the full length of say- 
'^ ing that 1 believe our mission in India is to qualify 
" them for governing themselves ; I say also that 
*' the measures of the Government for a number, of 
" years past have been advisedly directed to so qua- 
« lifying them, without the shghteet reference to 
^' any remote consequences upon our administra- 
« tion," 

The abstract injustice of the policy of exclusion, 
and the indirect dangers thence arising, are by no 
means the only arguments against it. The Govern- 
ment of an immense empire by a handfiil of foreign- 
ers whose home is 7,000 miles distant, alien in 
blood, religion, and speech, is an anomaly necessa- 
rily involving much danger, difficulty, and mis- 



• See Appendix. 
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goverument. No amount of superiority in wisdom, 
virtue, or civilization, can obviate the evils that arise 
out of euch an arrangement. Kulers so placed must 
always be hable to fall into grievous errors and to 
commit cruel wrongs, simply from ignorance and 
misinformation. 

English officials in India, arduously engfaged for 
many years in working for the benefit of the people, 
occupied with details of administration conceived 
in the most beneficent spirit, are apt to overrate the 
importance of what they have done, and cannot see 
from the point of view occupied by the masses. They 
foi^et how very differently these latter view their 
experiments, and how very Uttle real progress has 
been effected. Theu* efforts being depreciated and 
assailed with violent and undiscriminating abuse, 
they are the less able to judge impartially of the 
real character of our rule. They may think it 
an exaggeration to speak of our rule in India 
as necessarily involving serious wrong and error. 
If so, let them call to mind the degraded con- 
dition of the Madras rural population, produced by 
the land settlement of that Presidency ; the wide- 
spread alienation of feehng produced by the treat- 
ment of the talookdars in the North-West Pro- 
vinces ; the defects in the perpetual settlement of 
Lower Bengal ; the practical denial of justice aris- 
ing out of the expense and delay attending all suits 
in the civil courts ; the objectionable mode of taking 
and recording evidence in our criminal courts j and 
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the infamoiis state of the police. Let them remem- 
ber how utterly igfnorant we have always been of the 
real state of feeling among the population previous 
to the terrible outbreaka that have from time to time 
taken place ; and how little we were aware of the 
grievances which led to those movements. We do 
not know the people and they do not know us. 

The insurrection of 1857 was a terrible warning 
of the results which may at any- time arise out of 
such an anomaly in administration as the govern- 
ment of 170,000,000 by a few thousand foreignCTS. 
Nor is it to be supposed that the catastrophe of 
1857 is the only instance in which our rule has been 
endangered. The history of British India is the 
history of ever present danger, and of conspirades 
suppressed. Notwithstanding that our best and 
wisest men have, for more than half a century, en- 
deavoured to make this anomalous administration as 
good as possible ; notwithstanding that the British 
Oovfflmment, both here and in India, have most 
ardently desired to do justice to the natives— has even 
incurred the chaise of treating with injustice their 
own countrymen— .the English settlers in India— in 
their desire to consult the welfare of the people ; — 
notwithstanding that we have given them the best 
civil service in the v(OT\d, statesmen of the first class 
from our own Senate, — ^the Sepoy mutiny and re- 
bellion of the population in the North- Western Pro- 
vinces shewed but too clearly the failure of the ex- 
periment. Notwithstanding our schools, our mission- 
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arfes, our newspapers, our good intentions, and our 
proclamations, the native army, according to Su* 
John Lawrence,* so little understood the character, 
motives, or pohcy of the Government, that, long; be- 
fore the mutiny, a belief had grown up that it was 
our intention to destroy their caste and religion by 
violence or fraud ! 

The great difficulty of our position, indeed, is to 
be found in the wide gulf between the rulers and the 
ruled } so that the former are ignorant of the true 
wants and condition of the latter, and the latter are 
ignorant of the true motives and character of the 
former. The great problem is how to create & 
sympathy in aims and feehngs between the rulerB 
and the ruled, for this is the absolute condition of 
any real or extended benefit to the people — of any 
permanent security for om'selves. How to bridge 
over this terrible chasm is the question which it is 
the duty of the British Government to solve as soon 
and as thorougMy as possible. I see no means <ff 
accomplishing this object bo efficacious, as the crea- 
tion of a class in India who shall act as ^' int^r: 
preters" between the people and the Government — : 
a class who, while boimd by ties of birth, language, 
and kindred to India, shall, by education and by 
intimate association with Englishmen, acquire a 
hearty sympathy with England. The growth of an 
educated class of natives, holding a high social posi- 

* See Us Report on tb« causes of tbe mutiny in connectioanith 
the trial of tLe King of Delhi, dated Lahore, 29th April, 1S56. ~ 
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tioii; and admitted to an equal footings with our Eng- 
lish cavil service in India, is essential to our security 
and their welfare, to good government, progress, 
and peace. The evidence given by Mr. Baikes, the 
Judge of the Chief Court of Agra, agrees with that 
of every (me who witnessed the troubles of 1857. 
He says : — " I found it to be a general rule, that 
" where you had an official well educated at our 
'* English Colleges, and conversant with our 
*^ English tongue, there you had a fiiend, upoa 
" whom reliance could be placed." • It was well 
said by the Time», that " the sympathiaing natives 
" have rescued our empire; with more of them, per- 
" haf« it would never have bewi jeoparded. No 
*' empire has ever been established without the ad- 
" mission of the conquered to high rank and office. 
" It must be admitted that;, with more natives in 
" our confidence, and in the confidence of their own 
" countrymen, we should have had a better chance 
*' of escaping the late calamity." Au eminent mis- 
sionary in Calcutta, writing to me on the subject of 
the scheme I am now about to put forward, says : — 
" We need a native aristocracy in India, both an 
" intellectual one and one of rank ; we need a class 
" of men who will serve as " buffers" to their 
" countrymen against the insolence of the Euro- 
" peans." 
The growth of a class who should owe their ele- 

* Notei on the RctoU in the North- Weatera PiroTinoea of 
India, bjr C. Raikea. 
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TaUon in the BodtH scale, and a high position in the 
admiiiistration, to their intellectual attainments and 
moral worthj would gradually lead the whole people 
insensibly to g;ire to education and character the 
respect they now pay to caste ; it would act as a 
most powerfiil incentive on the wealthy and highly- 
born to keep up their position with Government and 
the masses by submitting to the unavoidable condi- 
tions of education and good citizenship, just as in 
the case of our own arist-ocracy. Their increased 
social intercourse with Europeans, and the elevation 
of their tiBtes and habits resulting from this state of 
things, would create an ever-increasing demand for 
European productions^ Wealth would he spent in 
improvement, taste, philanthropy, and literature, in- 
stead of in superstitious observances and sensual 
grossness.* This middle class of educated men, 
whether engaged in mercantile undertakings or in 
the service of Government, would act as a centre of 
moral progress, which would extend itself alike 
below and above, among the lower and the upper 
classes. . 

Inseparably connected with this subject is another 
of very gi-eat and pressing importance. I allude to 
the great cost of civil expenditin* in India. There 
has been every desire to reduce still fiirther the 
scale of salaries in the Indian civil service, but it is 
generally admitted by every one who has gone into 

* See chapter on " Employment of Nstives," in Captain Evans 
Bell's work on " The English in India." 
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the subject, that nothing more can be done in this 
direction without seriously impairing- its present 
efficiency and high character. As Lord Stanley re- 
marked, in his financial statement of l^th February, 
1859, " even vith appointments in the well paid civil 
" service, thrown open to competition, there has not 
'^ been that eagerness to compete which might have 
" been e^cpected. You can hardly get profesaonal 
" men who are doing well in this country to go to 
*' India, unless they have the inducement of a double 
" rate of remuneration." Ou the other hand, when 
Mr. Sicketts, a member of the Indian Council, was 
-commissioned a short time since-to draw up a scheme 
having the double object of .reducing dvil salaries, 
«nd of improving the administration, he found that 
to effect the latter object a large aggregate increase 
of expenditure Would be inevitable, notwithstand- 
uig a reduction of individual allowances. Indeed, 
it is notorious that the numerical insufficiency of 
the various departments is a constant source of 
weakness. On every side, refonns of the most 
ui^l^nt kind have been demanded for years, alike by 
the public and the authorities) but have been denied, 
because they involved increased agency. Every 
conscientious officer in India is hopelessly over*- 
whelmed with work. He has not merely to dis- 
charge certain defined duties, or to attend for a 
certain number of prescribed hours at his office : 
irom morning until late at night, in office or out of 
office, the people of his district have claims upon his 
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exertions. He must seek to correct the coitupt 
evidence which comeB before him in court by length- 
ened and careful inquiries is the interior. He must 
make pei-sonal acquaintance with every locality, with 
every person of inBuence. He must pass much time 
in the villages and fields if he is to understand the 
true nature of the cases that come befm'e him for de* 
cision. The people depend upon him to assist in the 
decision of disputes beeween rival landowners by 
friendly arbitration, — to promote their welfare by ad- 
vice and assistance in the construction of public 
works^ hospitals, and schools. Able to rely on none 
of his lower subordinates, surrounded by fraud on 
every hand, he must be ready to hear every com- 
{daint, to receive every kind of intellig'ence, however 
conveyed to him, to anticipate disturlwuices and high- 
way robberies, bo far as he can; to enquire into 
charges against hia own police and immediate instru- 
ments. For some years I never retired to rest at 
the close of the day vnthout feeUng that there were 
opportunities which ought if possible to have been 
taken up, but for which there was no time, and 
which would have to be left for still more pressing 
duties on the morrow. There is hardly a civil offic«r 
in India Who does not find his hands tied at every 
step by th^ want of more subwdinates of a high 
class, men sufficiently well paid and placed to be 
trustworthy and intelligent. In a country where 
the Bnghsh officers are surrounded by difficulties of 
every kind, by-fraud and perjury, corrupt and ill- 
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pmd subordinates, and the worat police in ttie v/ot\d, 
— the extent of their juriBdiction is at least ten times 
greater than what would be considered manageable 
in Europe. In almost every district there are many 
thousands who are so situated with reference to the 
few and widely separated courts, that if they have a 
complaint to make, or a suit to prefer, it must be at 
a cost of several days' journey, perhaps a weekUiere 
and back. There is only one mode of meeting this^ 
double difficulty, — the enormous cost of European 
agency, and the insufficient number of European 
employes. We must resort more and more to 
native agency. But now comes the important quee- 
lion, " Can this be done consistently with the para- 
mount object of all Government — efficiency in the 
administration V I have endeavoured to shew what 
great evils must necessarily be occasioned by exclud- 
ing the natives from a larger share than they at 
present hold in the administration of their country — 
the injustice and the impolicy of such exclusion. 
But I now hasten to declare that I do not think the 
Grovemment in India has been at all blind to fheir 
duty in this respect. I do not think they could have 
advanced ferther or faster than they have done. The 
feeliog on the part of the Government in India has 
been, that, however qualified the natives may gra- 
dually become, under the influence of religion and 
education, for the highest offices-of trust in the public 
service, they are not so yet. By the liberal pro- 
vision made for English schools and colleges, and by 
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tlie influence of indmdual Englishmen, ahiglier sense 
of honour ia growing" npj but we must wait until 
principles of conduct are more fixed, and character 
more stable, bdbre any large proportion of the more 
important offices can be placed in the hands of na- 
tives. I do not mean that we have to contend with 
prevalent and gross corruption, but that the native 
cmployls are still too much under the influence of 
personal bias, party feelings, the fear of offending^ 
persons of rank, and the dread of public clamour. 
There is as yet too little strength of character, — a 
want of self-reliance and fertihty of resource iri un- 
expected difficulties, — and an inability to act where no 
Tule or order haa been prescribed beforehand. As I 
have already said, I most cordially admit the im- 
mense progress that has taken place in the character 
and tone of feeling in the native judicial service, and 
among the educated classes generally ; but I think 
that the GJovemment in India has shewn itself alive 
to that progress, and most anxious to keep pace with 
that growing- fitness by introducing distinguished 
native servants firom time to time to posts of dignity 
and trust which were before exclusively filled by 
Englishmen. Even some of the offices formerly re- 
served for membera of the civil service have been 
lately thrown open to natives. * We are, then, in 

* I would not, however, bcBoppesed to usert tlut the ^ow- 
•nceiBMigQed tonatiTeoffidalsu^Bdeqnate. I speak only of the 
question of admitting them to offices not at present held b; them. 
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this dilerama. There we the most ui^nt ' rea- 
:Bons for throwing open the public service more 
widely to natives of rank and education ; the ad- 
ministration is suffering' because we do not more 
largely employ this ecraiomical agency; our own 
popularity with the people is suffering, and the 
policy of exclusion is full of danger. Yet, on the 
other hand, we have gone as far as is consistent with 
administrative efficiency. We cannot place in the 
hands of natives posts of higher responsibility than 
those they now occupy, without a certain degree of 
risk. The offices at presait filled by natives are 
such as admit of constant and minute control and 
supervision. It is felt that there are very few natives 
who could be implicitly trusted to carry on duti^ of 
a more difficult nature, in a powtion where they 
would have to be left much to ttiemselves, to their 
own sense of what was right and necessary,—: 
in a position of independence and self-reliance. Then 
what is to be done ? Are we to wait until these 
schools, colleges, and universities, have had the 
effect of gradually bringing into existence a higher 
type of character than we have yet obtained, not: 
withstanding all the progress actually effected ? I 
believe not. I believe there is a bmit to what we 
can bring out by such educational agency as we 

which involTc a greater share of power and rewponitbility. The 
native ju%ea and the clerks in the Conrts of Law ai« ncito- 
rioDslj -nndeipBid-T-an optnion for wtiich I bavc the aotbority of 
all Indian stateunen. .■ 
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have in India. I believe ihbt ijtflaende^ of a kind 
different frMh Miy yet tried maat be broaght to bear 
up<Hi the upper and educated cbiBses <^ Hindostaiij 
in order to produce the growth wedesire. Wewant 
something higher than mere scholastic influences 
and the teaching of books. These last are too &int 
■to bring oat atrei^h of ckaractery to produce a 
vigorous mentd and moral constitution, especially 
vhen the sdwlars and students livie habitually in a 
social atmosphere which counteracts the work of 
the school and class room. What would our Eng- 
lish boys and young men be if ^ the moral and 
mental influence they received were confined to the 
class room ; —while at home, in the play-ground, in 
Bociety and the worid, they dwelt amid the tradi- 
tionary customs and habits of thoi^ht of a cor- 
rupt and decaying civilisation? We all. know 
that the best part of the ediication of an En'glish 
youth is what he derives from his home, bis play- 
ground, the cricket field, the debating club, the 
healthful society in which he moves after his college 
days axe over, — the vigorous, high-^Mied, free and 
generous life of England. Englifthmen in India 
comjdain that the educated natives, however superior 
to their predecessors, are conceited, shalbw aiid 
pedantic, unable to carry out the higher principles 
they bring from ccdl^e when placed in the way of 
temptation, mere copyists of English modes of 
thought, without a spark c£ on^xiMiy <x creative 
talent, without resource i? difficully, or nioral 
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courage in dang;er. There may be exag;gferatioii 
hercj but, gTBUting' it to the full, could we expect 
tmy other result when we look at the drcumstances 
in which they are placed? Can a few years of 
Shakrapere and Milton taught in the Bchool-room 
neutralize the inheritance of gfenerations, — caste, po- 
lytheism, practical atheism^ corrupt and degrading 
social customs, physical weakness, the habits of 
servitude, social and political inferiority? It will 
he asked, perhaps, whether the educated young men 
of India do not already possess the benefit of Eng* 
lish society on the spot, whether our countrymen in 
India do not take them by the hand and make them 
fed what home-Hfe is among Englishmen, by iavit* 
ing them to their houses, by directing, advising, and 
befriending those who shew promise of character and 
ability. Alas, the habits of Indian life are against 
it. Too many Englishmen look with undisguised 
contempt upon the inferior race among whom they 
Kve, and neither care nor hope for their improvement. 
Those most fitted, and most inclined to associate with 
young natives for the pmrpose of friendly guidance, 
are the best men of the official class, but they are 
overwhelmed with work, and never having an hour's 
leisure until night. They are then too wearied to 
bear the irksome task of conversing with young men 
who, while too often conceited and affected, can have 
but few ideas or interests in common with them. 
There is much less community of thought and feel- 
ing between them than there would be between a 
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number of mechanics and hig^hly educated gentle* 
men in_ England. 

What then is to be done ? I propose that measures 
should be adopted for bringing to this country every 
year a small number of young natives of superior 
capacity, for the purpose of giving them a university 
education and the influences of English life and so- 
ciety. They would be men who had already completed 
the rudimentary part of their education in our Indian 
schools and colleges^ and who would be ready at once 
to enter upon the special studies requisite for the 
learned Professions, the Bar, Medicine, or Divinity, 
as well as for Civil Engineering, while some might de- 
vote their time to the study of Commerce and Manu- 
factures. They would, before leaving India, have 
received such an education as would enable them at 
once, on their arrival in England, to derive benefit 
irom cultivated English, society and irom travel, as 
well as from lectures and public institutions. It 
will be said by objectors that there are already 
Universities in India by which the natives are enabled 
to enter upon the profession of medicine, law, or civil 
engineering. That is true, but what I desire to point 
out is that education in India is merely the education 
of the lectiure room, and what I want is the educa- 
tion of English life out of the lecture room. In Eng- 
land natives of India would have not only a higher 
kmd of competition than in their own country, where 
their class-fellows are men of their own race and 
standing, not only the higher teaching of an Engli^ 
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University as compared with that of a Colony ; not' 
only the higher standard of attainment so reqaieite j 
hat, — what I would chiefly lay stress upon, — the free 
association with professors and fellow students, with 
the first minds in the world. Besides, many may 
like to associate themselves for a time with mercan- 
tile houses and cmnmercial undertaMngs, and in 
other ways to ohtain experience and knowledge 
altogether heyond the sphere of a University. 

It is a constant complaint in India, that altfaougfa 
the native students learn quickly and accurately 
every thing we teach them, and pass the most care- 
fully conducted examinationswith credit, and althougii 
the standard of instruction has heen raised so high 
as to admit of the establishment of a Umversity 
with power to confer degrees in Arte, yet, with all 
this, the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake is 
almost unknown. It is complained that books and 
study are almost wholly neglected by the most dis- 
tinguished students when the coUege is left, and the 
degree is once obtained} that there is a singular 
want of origin^ power and creative talent j that the 
Arts and Sciences have not yet taken such a root as 
to yield their proper fruit in their influence on the 
minds of the growing generation ; that the know- 
ledge impaled at the colleges does not appear to 
possess a living vitahty, leading men to develope 
and apply it as if it were a real power. Even tlie 
ablest students, it is said, can do little more than 
sepeat what they have gamed from books^ almost 
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in the very words of the boolre ; and never use their 
knowledge as an instrument of thoug;ht and action. 
I cannot gainsay this assertion, and I attribute it, 
in part, to the fact that there is nothing in the daily 
life of these students to keep up an interest in their 
studies ; they have no one outside the college gate 
tA lead their minds onwards to the highest self- 
culture J they see in actual life no application of the 
&cts they hare acquired ; they have none of the 
advantages which come from associating with minds 
superior to their own, which might keep alive and 
cultivate the knowledge they have acquired. Their 
studies are a thing wholly apart from their daily 
experience and the world in which they Uve. It is 
just as if one were to be engaged for ever in learning 
the mere rules of arithmetic or formulse of mathe- 
matics without ever having an opportunity of seeing 
their application. As regards the great mass of the 
population, we can extemporize no remedy for this 
state of things : we must trust to the gradual progress 
of the native mind during a long course of time ; hut 
we can greatly hasten that progress by raising a class 
of pioneers, a mental aristocracy, a body of social re- 
formers, from among the most promising minda, by 
some such scheme as that I now desire to propose. 
That their studies may have vitality and be imbued 
with then: true meaning, not an exotic artificially 
stuck on outside their minds, but grafted upon 
them— my desire is that a select number of these 
young men should come to Europe, the fountain 
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hdad of modem' sci^ice. There alone will the veil' 
which must ever hang before their eyes in India, 
be torn aside. They will see clearly the value and 
the application of what they have learnt ^ they wiU 
see how each department of Imowledge is connected 
with every other, by an endless chain, will see how 
the character of our daily life and civilisation is 
affected by the subjects of their college studies. 

I purpiwely say nothing as to Religion. These 
will be men who can judge for themselves and will 
occupy a position which should secure them from 
any impertinent attempts at prop^i^ndism. People 
who would resOTt to interference in this respect can 
have but little faith in God, or in the indirect testi- 
mony to the origin of our rehgion, which is afforded 
by the whole aspect of European society as con- 
trasted with that of the East. Any misplaced and 
short-sighted interference in this matter would pro- 
bably deter others from coming and neutrahse the 
whole scheme. It should be considered a p(Nnt of 
honour to leave these men to be perfectly free agents, 
in the formation of their own conclusions on this as- 
well as on all other points. 

Of course, one great object which the Hindoos, 
in their present state of feeling, would most eagerly 
look forward to, woidd be preparation for the com- 
petitive examinations for the Indian Civil. Service. 
There is no object of ambition so keenly and increas- 
ingly desired by the youth of India as admission 
into this highly honoured and privileged offidat 
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Guild, and only by coming- to Ei^land, is the object 
attainable. Here alone, by Bome such plan ae that 
now proposedj have we the means of making the 
Queen's Proclamation something more than an empty 
word, which the natives bitterly complain that it is at 
present: "And it is ourfbrtber will that so far aa 
" may be^ oxir subjects, of whatever race or creed, be 
" freely and impartially admitted to office in our 
" service, the duties of which they may be qualified, 
" by their education, ability, and integrity, duly to 
" discharge." To which effect also, Act 8 and 4 
of William IV. " No native shall by reason of 
" birth, religion, descent, or colour, be disabled from 
" holding any place or office, or employment under 
^'^ the Crown." I believe that a few appointments 
BO gained in the Indian Civil Service would act like 
an electric shock upon the national character. It 
might be many years before a native civil servant 
became Judge of the Chief Court of Appeal, or a 
member of the Supreme Council, but it would be 
within reach. Why do thousands of able men in 
England willingly enter the Church and the Bar, 
who could find better remuneration elsewhere than 
in the lower ranks of those professions, but for the 
hope that each has that one of the few great prizes 
may be his ? This gives life, energy, and character, 
to the whole body. So will it be in India when , 
there is the possibihty of attaining the highest 
honours in the *gift of the Crown to stir every man 
to exertion, something to hope for, when now thera 
is so very little worth hoping for. 
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I beHiere that the arriTal in Ta&Af every year, 
of even four or five natives who have had the advan- 
tage of three years of such education and such in- 
fluences, as they would thus receive, would give a 
valuable impetus to native society. In time these 
men would form a powerful class, the pioneers of 
aU progress, affording a higher standard of li% 
and gradually changing the whole social aspect of 
native society. 

It will very hkely he imagined by persons in 
England not well acquainted with the great change 
in ideas which has taken place of late years among 
the higher and educated classes, that it will he diffi- 
cult to find persons willing to come to England, on 
account of the loss of caste which such a visit would 
involve. Those however, who are well acquainted 
with the state of feehng prevalent among the class I 
speak of, will know how very general a desire exists 
among the young men to visit this country, — how 
little any supposed difficulties on the subject of caste 
would interfere with the object; During the last 
three years, four native gentlemen have come firom 
Calcutta to this country, and at their own ex- 
pense, for the purpose of completing their education, 
and many others have expressed to me their desire 
to adopt the same course, but have been kept back by 
the expense— the want of fi^ends in England who 
would receive them, and enable them to prosecute 
their objects,— and the vague aasumption of difficulty 
which necessarily, in their imagination, surrounds 
such an undertaking. Some time ago I wrote, to a 
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natire g-entkman, asking- him for infonnation on this 
question of caste, in reference to a residence in 
England. He is a Hindoo holdhig a very 
high and responsible situation in the Educa- 
tional Department, one who has not adopted the 
social habits of the " Young Bengal " class, hut has 
preserved his caste, and knows intimately the feel- 
ings of the orthodox as well as of the radical party 
uuong his countrymen. His accurate habits of 
mind, his high culture and fine character, enable 
me to place the fullest confidence in the value of any 
opinion on a subject such as that I am now consi- 
dering. His reply was : — " As for your main ques- 
" tion, whether young men of family and education 
" in this country will be found in sufficient number 
" willing to avail themselves of the opportunity for 
'< self-improvement to be thus aiTorded them, I think 
" there will scarcely be any difficulty in the beginning, 
*' and increasing facihty every succeeding year. The 
" ties of caste are strong. To renounce caste is not 
" only to renounce a system of eflfete idolatry, but 
" also to break asunder the tenderest ties by which 
" human beings are united to one another. Still I 
"believe,, and the enquiries I have been able to 
" make prove to me beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
*' that young men less scrupulous or more courage- 
" ous, win not he found wanting in our colleges who 
" will gladly avail themselves of the opportunity 
" you propose to open for them, of starting in the 
" career of ambition from that advanced stage to 
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" which Europeans owe theu* present Buperiority." 
So convinced is this gentleman of the value and im- 
portance of the scheme which I am now proposing", 
that he has offered to give a donation of fifty pounds 
towards the object^ thoug'h bis own income is little 
more than three hundred a year. 

There is an impression in some quarters, that so 
far as the experiment has been tried of educating 
natives of India in England, it has been a iailnre. 
- I do not think that this can be said. The &ct3 are 
as follows : — About fifteen years ago the native 
students of the Medical College at Calcutta were in- 
formed that four students would be sent to England, 
and their professional education completed in this 
country, fi-ee of all expense, and volunteers were in- 
vited to offer themselves. At that time prejudices 
were much stronger than they are now, and the 
Government was obliged to take those who came 
forward rather than those who were the most likely 
to do credit to the experiment. Two of the foiu* thus 
selected turned out hadly ; two turned out well ; and 
one of these latter, Dr. Dwarkanath Chuckerbutty, 
obtMned, five years ago, on the occasion of a second 
visit to England, an appointment in the Indian Me- 
dical Service, at the competitive examination. More 
recently, others have visited this coimtry at their 
own expense, for the purpose of obtaining the ad- 
vantages of a professional education, and have, I 
understand, distinguished themselves in their own 
country. 
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This 3 not the place £)r detuL My object its novr 
to invite opinions and suggestions from those who 
agree with the importance of the scheme generally, 
and are inclined to assist me in working it out I 
ask all such to favour me with an intimation that 
they are willing to co-operat« for the purpose, and 
to form an association for this express object. 
When I have received such intimation from a suf- 
ficient number of persons, I propose to ask them to 
fix a day for meeting to organise a society, and to 
take such measures as may seem desirable for the 
accomplishment of the object in view. 

At present, my Idea is that when an association 
has been fairly oi^^ised in ^England for this pur- 
pose, the natives and such Europeans as are in- 
terested in their progress at the Presidency towns 
of India should be invited to co-operate with us. I 
believe that if the Society in England were to 
rmse by subscription one half of the necessary 
expenses, the parents and iiiends of promising 
young men in India, and persons interested in the 
progress of their country, would raise the other half. 
As the progress of ideas advanced, and as the scheme 
produced its proper fruits, an increasingly larger 
support might be expected from India, until the 
Society in England would have to do little more 
than superintend the expenditure of the fiinds re* 
mitted to them^ appoint proper persons to the charge 
of the young men, and generally see that their 
interests were advanced. 
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. But, at first, while the experiment ia a new one, a 
large share of the expense must be met here. Coor 
sidering the g^eat pubKc and national importance of 
the object, perhaps it is not altogether out of the 
question to hope that in some shape the Government 
itself will aflFord aid to the uadeftaJting. I pur- 
posely abstain now from entering on the question 
.as to the University or College which may be found 
best suited to the position and requirements of these 
young men. It may be thought tjiat the constitution 
of the University of liondon is the one best adapted 
for Hindu or Mahomedan students. I believe that 
arrangements might be made for Uieir residence in 
London at an expense not exceeduig £200. a year, 
including board, lodging, and college fees, &c. To 
this must be added the expense of the voyage to 
and from India. 

I conclude with commending this proposal to the 
best consideration and earnest support of tliat large 
portion of the English public, which is animated 
J)y a he^ty desire to see England fiilfilling her 
highest duties to the people of India. I trust that 
I may receive early assurances that there are many 
who are ready to take an active part in promoting 
the undertaking, if placed in the hands of men whose 
names and character shall be a guarantee for its 
success. 

OaiEBTAL Club: Jiine, I860. 
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APPENDIX. 



Opinions of eminent public men on the subject of emplo^t- 
ing the Natives of India in the administration of tbat 
coontry. 

"His LordsMp cannot contemplate the amral of A 
period at whicb it will be safe or wise to place the great 
executive and administrative powers in the hands of any 
x}ther than British officers. At the same time, it is a caos^ 
of constant regret that there do not exist in the public 
service some offices of large emolument and high position, 
io which native gentlemen of ability and character might 
rise, so that the office and the pay of Principal Sudder 
Ameen should no longer be the boundary of a native gen- 
:tlemaa's ambition in the British service."— (The Marquia 
of Dalhousie.) 

" All that ire can give the natives without endangering 
our own ascendancy should be given. All real militate 
power must be kept in our own hands, but they might with 
advantage hereafter be made eligible to every civil officd 
under that of a member of government. The change 
should be gradual because they are not yet fit to discharge 
properiy the duties of a high civil employment, according 
to our ideas, but the sphere of their employment should 
be extended in proportion as we find that they become 
capable of filling prc^riy higher situations." — (Sir Thos; 
Monro, 1821.) 

" Various measures might be suggested which might ia 
all probabiHty be more or less useful to improve their cha- 
racter, but no one appears to me so weU c^culated to 
insure success as that of endeavouring to give them a highe^ 
dpinitm of themselves by placing more confidence in them, 
by placing them in important situations, and perhaps by 
rendering them eligible to almost every office under 
government." — (Sir Thos. Monro, 1824.) 

" We ought to look forward to the time when natives 
may be employed in almost every office however high, and 
we ought to prepare them gradually for such a change b^ 
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entnuting them with higher duties from time to time, la 
proportion as experience mt^ prove them to be qualified 
to ischarge them.*'— (Sir Thos. Monro, 1827.) 

" I regret as deeply as yon or any man can, that there 
is no opening for natives. The system of depression 
becomes more alanning as oar pover extends, bat the re- 
medy is not in raising to rank or infinence our servants, 
moonshces, Ssc. however good. We must, or we cannot 
last, contrive to associate the natives with us in the task 
of rule, and in the benefits and gratifications which accrue 
from it.** — (Sir John Malcolm.) 

Mr. A. J. M. Mills, late a Member of the Legislative 
€!ouocil of India, states in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee on Indian Colonization, that the character of the 
native Judges had very much improved of late years, ia 
ctmsequence of their higher education and better remunera- 
tion. " They are extoemely acute in their reasoning as 
Judges : I think the native character has improved, and 
is improving, and as you pay them higher, it will improve 
atill further. I was specially appointed to ascertain the 
fitness of the natives for the offices ther hold, and to see 
how they administered justice. I visited every court that 
I could. I examined the proceedings ; sat witii the native 
Judge, and made him decide cases in my presence. I was 
on the whole very much siddafied with the quality of the 
work done." 

Sir C. Trevelyan, in bis evidence before the Committee 
on Indian Territories (1853) : " I used to take great plea- 
mire in conversing with the natives of all ranks and classes ; 
aai I used to dilate, perhaps in too boastful a spirit, upon 
the superior civilisation of the European ; our navy, our 
superior military discipline, our manufactures, our steam- 
boats and so forth : and I observed to my surprise, that 
they gave me a cold and indifferent hearing, and they often 
ended by making an observation somethmg of this sort : 
* Yes, you are a wonderful people ; you speak the truth ; 
Tou keep to your word ; when you have promised a thing, 
however injurious it may be to you, you observe it ; you 
hold by it generation after generation i* and by degrees, I 
discovered that the object of their admiration was neither 
Dur arts, our arms, nor our science, but our moral qualities; 
and that to speak the truth from the heart, to promise 
even to our own hurt and not to disappoint was the real 
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«bject of their respect. It ia this superior morality wMcIi 
enables every young Writer, although very inferior to many 
of the natives both in point of experience and intelligence, 
to command attention and confidence in his decisions. It 
is the absence of this quality which unfits the native at 
present from taking part in the actual government of 
India; I mean in the capacity of Member of Council. 
The government of India requires a standard of aleratiou 
Mid disinterestedness and single-mindedness vhich is rare 
even amoi^ Europeans, and would be still more difficult to 
find among natives. * * But the natives have very 
considerable administratLve qualities; they have great 
patience, great industry, great acateness, and intelligence. 
They have a perfect knowledge of the country and of the 
people, and acting under European superintendence the^ 
acquit themselves extremely well. Native agency and 
European superintendence should therefore be fiilly estab- 
lished a» the principle of our Government in India. This 
pcin<nide was first officially recognised and estabhshed by 
Lord Wm. Bentinck, and since which time it has been 
continually growing and extending. This is proved by the 
fact that notwithstanding the growth of our territory, the 
number of the civil servants has decreased," 

" The European civil service and the native civil service 
are divided by an elastic impalpable line, which is continu- 
ally extendii^, as the natives shew themselves more fit 
for responsible employment." 

"Two things are necessary to the success of the plan of 
employing natives : one is that they shall be properly 
educated, first by an ade<iuate system of general educa- 
tion, vernacular and EngUsh, and next by a (^ciat 
professional education adapted to their future employ- 
ment ; and the other thing is that they shall be sufficiently 
paid." 

"I contemplate ultimately the almost entire super- 
cession of Europeans in the judicial and revenue dejrart- 
ments. When our dominion ceaees to be of advantage to 
the natives, it ought to end ; bnt if it tenninates in the 
way I contemplate, it will tsad in a manner extremely 
hapOT and beneficial for both ptuties." 

** The sftti^actoiry maaner in which on the whole thfiy 
have acquitted themselves [in the judicial department] is 
a decided support of the opinicm which I entertain of their 
capacdty f<» office." 
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" It is not my opinion that the intellectual iaculties of 
the natiTes decay ailer a certain age : we take the native 
yoatbs from the midat of a very inferior and corrupt state 
of society J we introduce them to a pure and elevated 
Uteratnre, and after they leave our schools they return to 
their old state of society." " The main thine is to open 
up to them a proper Seld of mental and moral activity in 
after-life."— (Su: C. Trevelyaa) 

" Native agency has been adopted in every department 
with the greatest success." — (W. Wilberforce Bird). 

"The admission of the natives of India to the highest 
ofBces of state is simply a question of time."— (W. Kaye), 

(Evidence of Sir Frederick Halliday, late Lieut .-Governor 
of Bengal, before the Committee of the House of Coiq- 
mons on Indian Territories, 1853.) 

Mr. Cobden. " I gather from yoor answers that yon do 
not despair bat that with proper enco n r ag emw i t and jndici> 
ous treatment, the natives may at some future time be 
rendered capable of filling any offices of trust," 

Mr. Halliday. " I do not in the least despair. I go the 
full length of saying that I believe odb Mission in India 

IS TO QUALIFY THBM FOB GOVERNING THEMSELVEa; I Say 

also that the measures of the Government for a numb^ 
of years past have been advisedly directed to so qualifying 
them, without the slightest reference to any remote con- 
sequences upon our administration.'' 

" I think the admission of natives to high judicial func- 
tions would be a great means of attaching the intellect of 
the country to our rule. I think we should make friends, 
of them, instead of giving their intellect an incentive to 
spread into disaffection, I would wish to see them more 
extensively employed. I think their morality to be highly 
improved by contact with us and by education." —Sir 
Erskine Perry.) 

"The new race of men would make independent judges 
when sitting with Europeans; -—they would have perhaps 
even too strong an opinion of their own. * * At the 
time of our assuming the administration, the native Zemin- 
dars, who were armed with police or magisterial powers, 
were entirely broken down in that respect, and deprived 
of their authority. They naturally felt this, as they were 
thereby humihatcd in the eyes of theii dependents, and the 
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change tended to drive them into various lawless courses." 
* * " The natives do at times not tmreasonably feel it 
to be a grievaace that laws are passed affecting their in-, 
tercets without their being sufficiently oonaulted upon them. 
In the judicial department, the natives have shewn very 
great aptitude, and ultimately I believe there would be 
found natives who would be fit to occupy any position, 
even the highest, not only iu that but in every depart-^ 
ment. To a &ir share of these higher offices the natives 
on every ground of equity and true policy are fully en- 
titled, in proportion as they prove, themselves to be 
thoroughly qualified for them, not only by talents and 
attainments but also by integrity of chanuster." — (Dr. 
Duff, Free Church of Scotland Missiouary.) 

" I would observe how very easily the natives all acquire 
the requisite qualiScations for the duties which we are 
pleased to entrust to them, I would ask who can doubt 
that they would very shortly, if not depressed and dis- 
pirited, become at least equal to the functions they per- 
formed before we came among them. I confess it is my 
wish, though possibly I may be blamed for expressing it, 
not only to have the authority of the native judges extended, 
but to see them, if possible, enjoy important and confi- 
dential situations iu other departments of the state." — (Sir 
Hairy Strachey, 1802.) 

" Another effect of our system, was the disgust which it 
gave to the higher classes of natives in the loss of all pros- 
pects of respectable provision under the economical scale 
of our native establishments. The door to official emolu-r, 
ments, and to stations of dignity, was necessarily closed, 
against the natives by the exclusive employment of the 
covenanted servants of Government.'^ — (Lord Moira, 
1815.) 

"It must otherwise probably be a sonrce of disquiet and 
intrigue among the commu ni ty, for unless Government 
shall open some door for the employment of the taleflts 
which their own liberality has, in many instances, elicited, 
and, to a certain extent, fostered, by making natives of 
education and respectability of character eligible to higher 
grades of the public service than are at present open to 
their fair and honourable ambition, the gift of superior 
knowledge, with whatever other advantages attended, can 
scarcely it^ to f^^ravate the discontent of the educated 
classes." — (Lord Amherst, 1826.) 
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"It hss frequently been objected to the emploTment of 
^e n&tiTes of India in judicial offices, that the^ eannot 
■afelj be trusted vith the adminigtration of justice. To 
this objection it might, perhaps, be a Bu6Bcient answer to 
say ^at they are already so tnuted. But one principal 
reason for noticing the objection is, that we may impart to 
you onr decided convicti6n> that when ve place &e 
natives of India in situationB of trust end confidence, we 
are bound under every ctmsideration erf justice and ptJicy, 
to grant them adequate allowances ; we have no right to 
calculate on their resisting temptations to which the 
generality of mankind in the same drcumstances would 
yield." — (Tlie Court of Directors at the East India Com- 
pany, 1824.) 

" In many respects the Mahometans surpassed onr rule. 
They settled in the countries which they conquered; thejr 
intermixed and intermarried with the natives, they ad- 
mitted them to all privileges ; the interests and sympathies 
of the conquerors and conquered became identified. Our 
policy, on the contrary, haa been the reverse of tiiis, cold, 
selfish, and unfeeling : the iron hand of power on the one 
side, monopoly and exclusion on the otb«f.'* — (Lord Wm. 
Bentinck.) 

" The ancient Hindoo aristocracy, who felt both pride 
and pleasure in promoting natire arts, and encouraging 
native leamiag, having nearly dwindled and vanished 
wherever the British have phmted their rule in Hindostan, 
as the inevitable result of a system which excludes the 
children of the soil firom all high ofBces of trust and 
emolument in the State which formerly belonged to them, 
the Srahmins lost the patrcms who enalded them to main- 
tain the many thousands of schools which provided gra- 
tuitous education to the poor-'' — (DukMna Bunjnn* 
Mookeijea, a loyal and distin^iished native, rewarded by 
Government for his services in 16S7>) 

" However rich or powerful or ambitious a native in 
our domiraons may be, there is no sphere of action fat 
him, except plotting agamst the Bengal Qovenunent. If 
he is on our side there is nothing for Mm to do. Alt we 
ask erf him is to sit qtdet, to grow rich, to be in fiwt, a 
fatted hog."— (Friend of India, 185&.) , 



TBS END. 
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CONDITIONS OF INDIAN RAILWAY 

INVESTMENTS. 

{From " The Money Market Bemtw.") 

At the Speci Railway 

Company, held the able 

and energetic drew, (as 

reported in the the 1st of 

September') proffered some interesting remarks 
upon several points beanng upon the conditions of 
Indian Railway Guarantees, respecting which mis- 
conception prevails in raany quarters. Mr. Andrew 
mentioned that be had been specially requested to 
say a few words upon the subject. His remarks 
related more particularly to an essential point 
wherein Indian Railway Guarantees differ from 
those accorded by other Governments, whether 
foreign or colonial. In the case of all other gua- 
rantees, a limit is fixed to the amount of capital, and 
there is always some degree of uncertainty as to 
whether that amount will be sufficient for the pur- 
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poses of the undertaking. Should it be exceeded, 
the goTernment that has granted the guarantee is 
under no responsibility in respect to the capital 
expended in excess of the original agreement. It 
stipulated to pay a certain rate of interest upwo a 
certain sum, and the limitation was accepted as an 
essential condition of the enterprise by the capitalists 
or association who took it in hand. Should tbe 
original estimates prove erroneous, and the capital 
be exceeded — and in the majority of railways, both 
at home and abroad, this has been the case — the 
guarantee becomes delusive, for its amount will be 
reduced. This is the main reason why the public 
have always refused to attach the same value to a 
Railway Guarantee as to a State Bond. The con- 
ditions of the latter are certain, and clearly defined, 
whilst those of the former are not so. Various 
plans have been resorted to in order to obviate the 
uncertainty. A guarantee has, in some cases, been 
granted upon an amount of capital largely in excess 
of the estimates, and yet the actual coat has exceeded, 
or bids fair to exceed, the enlarged sum fixed. In 
other instances " responsible contractors," as the 
phrase runs, have been bound down in large 
penalties to complete the work for a sum within the 
capital guaranteed. An arrangement of this cha- 
racter has usually been attended with one or other 
of the followiag unsatisfactory results: — 

1. Tbe railway and other works have been con- 
structed within the estimate, it is true, but in an 
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unsubstantial manner. By this means the obligation 
entered into by every party to the bai^in is nomi- 
nally fulfilled, but the shareholders find themselres 
subjected to a large annual expenditure for repairs 
and renewals, irhich materially affects the remune- 
rative capacity of the enterprise, for in nearly every 
instance the terms of the guarantee do not do more 
than oblige the Government to pay a maximum sum, 
sufficient for the stipulated rate of interest upon the 
fixed amount of capital. Should heavy repairs and 
renewals become necessary hereafter, the position of 
the shareholders may be seriously imperilled. 

2. The second of the unsatisfactory results to 
which we have alluded is, either a quarrel and 
lavrsuit between the Company and the contractor 
who has been bound dovm, or his insolvency. This 
explains the numerous cases that have arisen of 
late years, wherein railway companies and con- 
tractors prolong a wearying litigation, frequently 
carrying the struggle from court to court. 

From uncertainties of the character above de- 
scribed, Indian railways are completely exempt, 
and in this important particular they enjoy an ad- 
vantage over every other class of railway under- 
takings. The guarantee of the Indian Government 
is not limited to a particular sum, but applies to 
any sum that the railway may cost. In this instance, 
therefore, the guarantee is a real one, and exempt 
from risk. 

Another very important point in favour of the 
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Indian railways was alluded to with equal clearness 
by Mr. Andrew. He pointed out that foreign and 
colonial goveraments exercise only a very general 
control over the conBtniction of their railways, and 
take no responsibility in respect of the expenditure 
or the execution of the engineering, works, the 
result beiug that disputes often arise after a long 
period upon points which may seriously affect the 
interests of the Company. But the control which 
the Indian Government exercises in these matters, 
Mr. Andrew remarked, " is very stringent, and not 
a step can be taken, or a shilling expended, without 
its special sanction." This precludes the possibility 
of dispute, and defines the position of Indian railway 
investments with the greatest possible degree of 
clearness. In the same way, there is a decisive 
assurance that no danger can arise to the interests 
of the companies from any possible delay in the 
progress of the works, originating, perhaps, in 
causes over which the directors have no control. 
There is, in fact, no arbitrary period whatever fixed 
for the completion of the Indian railways. The 
Government is represented by one of its own officers, 
an ex-offi.eio director, at the board of each of the 
companies, and thus may be said to stamp with 
official sanction each step in their progress. We 
know how different is the position of other railways 
— colonial and foreign. Their completion is impe- 
rative, within a specified time, under serere pe- 
nalties, which even provide, in some instances, for 
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the fentire forfeiture of the whole undertaking by its 
proprietors. 

Finally, Mr. Andrew remarked, '* Another im- 
portant peculiarity of the Indian guarantee was 
this — the companies might have all their money 
returned if ,they found, after the line was con- 
structed, that the dividends did not equal their ex- 
pectations." This stipulation is of so extraordina- 
rily favourahle a character that an investor might 
well be excused for demanding the strictest evidence 
of its accuracy. There is, however, not the slightest 
douht upon the point. Mr. Andrew's assurance 
needs no corroboration ; but we may cite here a 
paragraph from Mr. Juland Danvers's Official 
Report on the Indian Railways, addressed to the 
Government of India (to which reference was made 
in the Money Market Review of the 16th of June), 
describing the conditions of the Government gua- 
rantee. Mr. Danvers observes: '*The railway com- 
panies have the power of surrendering the works at 
any time after any portion of the line has been 
opened for a period of three months, upon giving 
six months' notice to the Government, who would 
have to repay the whole amount that has been ex- 
pended, with their sanction, on the undertaking." 

We know of no other railway undertakings 
which present such signal advant^^a. The share- 
holders have to deal with a perfectly solvent 
Government — with, in fact, the servants of the 
British Crown — which guarantees to them a hand- 
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some minimum rate of interest upon the capital 
employed, fixes no limit to the amount of capital, 
or to the period for the accomplishment of the 
undertaking, identifies itself with the management 
at every step, and, finally, hinds itself to take the 
railway and works into its own hands, and to repay 
the capital expended in the event of the Company 
finding, at any time during the period of the con- 
cession (ninety-nine years), that the return does not 
equal their expectations. 



RAILWAY ENTERPRISE IN INDIA. 

{From " The Friend of India") 

When, ibr the first time, Indian legislation is 
retrogresBive, and when the ahsence of government 
threatens the extinction of half the European capi- 
tal in Bengal, we derive new confidence from the 
two facts that it is non-official energy which has 
doubled the trade of the country, and created a 
vast railway system in ten years. Since 1S50 eight 
companies have been formed in England to carry out 
ten separate railwayprojects in a countryin which no 
finished material and no skilled labour exist, to which 
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800,000 tons of iron and 700 European engineers 
and workmen have been sent. These projects in- 
volve a capital of nearly £53,000,000 aterling, of 
which not one million has been raised in the coun- 
try to be benefitted by their execution. These 
companies have undertaken the gigantic task of 
opening 4,917 miles of communication at a cost 
comparatively as low as that of the cheap American 
lines, through districts rich with the vitgin wealth 
of centuries, but hitherto separated by the impass- 
able barriers of distance. In ten years they have 
completed a fifth of the work undertaken, and have 
so forwarded the rest that it will be finished in 
four years more. Engineering difficulties have 
been encountered unknown in Europe, miles of 
quicksand and river have been bridged, and tbe 
steep ascents of mountain ranges have been climbed 
by tbe iron way. Science has triumphed over 
nature, and that in a land to which she was a 
foreigner, under a sky which to her votaries has 
too often been disease and death. Livii^ as we do 
on the spot, looking only at local delays and offi- 
cial obstructions, remembering rash promises that 
were made in the infancy of Indian railways, and 
sad disasters which would have been averted in 
1857 had these promises been fulfilled, we have a 
tendency to undervalue the extent of railway enter- 
prise in the East. But, if we look at the picture of 
it, aa a whole, drawn by Mr. Danvera, tbe Secre- 
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tary to the Railway Department of the India Office, 
ve shall be astonished at its magnitude, and con- 
gratulate ourselves on its present results. Ab we 
read his pages of figures and accurate statements 
of facts, imagination fails to grasp the full extent 
of the benefit which these £53,000,000 of English 
capital will confer on India. And when we remem- 
ber that this capital is to be applied almost exclu- 
sively to trunk lines, that when they are completed 
branches will run out from them into every dis- 
trict, that there is no spot in the plains of India 
where a line will not pay, we may well pray for 
peace, that knowledge may be allowed thus to run 
to and fro and cover the whole land. The basis of 
trade as of the military security of India is a com- 
plete railway system. We have so often described 
the progress of each railway that we shall draw on 
Mr. Danvers only for a few of the more striking 
iacts, His report is a complete history of railways 
in India up to the close of last year. Notwith- 
standing the delays and destruction of material 
caused by the Santhal raids and the mutinies ; in 
spite of the distance of India from England, the 
loss of materials on the way, the mortality among 
the European servants of the companiem, and the 
difficulty in many cases of securing labour ; and in 
the face of the obstruction caused by the supervi- 
sion and interference of Government, a Committee 
of the House of Commons declared in 1858 that 
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the construction of the Indian liocs will bear 
favourable comparison with that of the English. 
The same remark is true of the cost of coDstruc- 
tion and the expense of working. The Indian 
companies hare had no legal and Parliamentary 
expenses, while ttiey have paid nothing for the 
land. The eight corapanies at present in the field 
having guarantees as to the interest on their capital 
are: — 





Finished. 


Total. 


East Indian, from Calcutta to Delhi, with 

line to Jubbulpore .... 
Great Indian Peninsular, from Bombay to 

Jubbulpore (with branch to Nagpore) on 

the north, and to Moodgjl on the south 
Madras toBeypore on the south-west, and 

to Moodgul on the north . 
Sciude and Punjaub, from Eurraches to 

Eotree, and from Mooltan to Umritsir . 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India, from 

Bombay through Surat and Broach to 

Ahmedadad 

Eastern Bengal, from Calcutta to the 

Ganges at Kooshtee 
Great Southern of India, from Negapatam 

to Tricbinopoly 

Calcutta and South-Eastem, to the Mut- 

lah River 

Miles . 


8761 
137 

40 


1,338 

1,386 
850 
304 

SOdJ 
lQ9i 
80 
39 


853 


4,917 



In addition to these actually sanctioned, lines are 
being surveyed in Oude, and from Umritsir to Delhi. 
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Lines are contemplated from Kooshtee to Dacca and 
DarjeeliDg, from Delhi to Meerut and MozuSem- 
nugger, from Nagpore to Madras, from the Trichi- 
Dopoly to the Madras line, and in Rohilcund and 
Kumaon. The capital estimated as required by the 
eight Companies is £52,430,000. On £34,133,300 
of this interest has been guaranteed, and of that 
amount £27,079,712 had been actually raised last 
December. Though shares can be registered here 
as well as in England, only £625,971 has been 
subscribed in India. The sum of £3,840,790 had 
been paid as guaranteed interest to the end of 1859, 
of which the three working Companies had received 
almost the whole. Up to June last they had repaid 
£562,633. It is a most gratifying fact that while 
the East Indian had opened a section representing 
only £1,716,000, and had received interest on 
£13,000,000, its profits amounted to one-fifth of 
the sum paid for the guarantee upon that whole. 
Reckoning the dividend of the three railways at 7J- 
for the East Indian, 6 for the Great Indian Penin- 
sular, and 3 for the Madras line, both Government 
and the shareholders will be gainers. On the East 
Indian, for instance, the former will gain 1^ per 
cent., and the latter 6^, instead of 5, the guaranteed 
minimum. As soon as Government has been repaid 
the whole of its money, with simple interest, the 
shareholders will receive the full 7^ per cent., or 
whatever is the amount. The whole number of 
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English shareholders is about 15,000. The cheap- 
ness and vastness of Indian railways will be seen 
from a comparison with any of those in England, 
say the London and North- Western. The direct 
line from Calcutta to Delhi is just 1,120 miles, and 
will cost for a double line of rails £17,480 per mile. 
The railway which begins at Euston-square is 6S6^ 
miles, each of which cost £50,000, or three times 
that of the former. As to speed in construction, 
the line of 121 miles from Calcutta to.Raneegunge, 
the distance of the Great Western from London to 
Bristol, occupied just four years. As to engineering 
works, the waterway of the Jumna, Tonse, Keeul, 
and Hullohur bridges is 9,150 feet, or twice that of 
all the Thames bridges from London to West- 
minster inclusive. There are no railway works 
out of America to compare with the Soane, the 
Jumna, the Taptee, and the Nerbudda bridges, nor 
with the inclines up the Bhore and ThuU ghauts. 
The total numlter of employes on all the three work- 
ing railways is 737 Europeans and Christians, and 
7,708 natives. To the Indian Government, as to 
the public, the question of greatest interest is, when 
will these 4,917 miles of railway be completed. 
The political, commercial, and social interests in- 
volved in their termination are vast. A mutiny 
becomes impossible, the existing trade of India is 
doubled, civilization is advanced a century, and 
England brought nearer Calcutta a week. This 
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report promises that the whole railway system will 
be complete in 1863. We do not expect it till the 
cold weather of 1864. We shall be content if the 
line from Sajmahal to Allahabad and Jubbulpore is 
ready in the cold weather of 1863, and from Cawn- 
pore to Delhi in that of 1861; if overland passengers 
from Calcutta can go vid Madras and Beypore to 
Suez eighteen months hence, and vid Jubbulpore 
and Bombay in three years and a half. 



SCINDE RAILWAY— INDUS STEAM 
FLOTILLA— PUNJAUB RAILWAY. 

The great object contemplated in these combined 
undertakings is the establiahment of a sure and 
speedy means of comroimicatioD between the port 
of Kurrachee in Scinde, and the Punjaub ; as welt 
as the connexion of Lahore and the North-West 
frontier of India, with Calcutta on the one side, 
and the Western Coast on the other. — Report of 
Secretary Mail. Dept., India Office. 

SCI.NDE RAILWAY.— Should the expectation 
be realized of having it (the Scinde Railway), com- 
pleted and opened throughout for traffic about the 
expiration of the current year, there appears every 
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prospect of its being the first completed line, having 
its capital account closed, and one of the Brst rail- 
ways in India, likely to pay a dividend on the capital 
expended on its construction. — Directors' Report. 

INDUS STEAM FLOTILLA.— During the sea- 
son of 1858, the rate of freightage had risen so high, 
that the profits on a single trip from Find Dadan 
Khan on the Jhelum, to Roree on the Indus, a 
distance of about 430 miles, repaid the coat of the 
boat, the result of this state of things being, that 
none but the more valuable kinds of produce, as 
sugar, saltpetre, &c., could bear this high cost of 
transit; corn, wool, and cotton being almost entirely 
excluded ; indeed the latter article has almost wholly 
ceased to be grown for export, although it can be 
produced on the banks of the Jhelum, and of good 
quality for a penny a pound. — Report to Sir 
Charles Wood, by Mr. W. Purdon, Executive Engi- 
neer, Punjauh. 

FUNJAUB RAILWAY.— The Punjaub may 
well be considered the most important portion of 
Asia, south of the Himalaya, not only in its political, 
but also in its commercial relations. From its posi- 
tion it has ever exercised an important influence on 
the military affairs of India; this is at once apparent 
, when regard is had to its geographical situation, 
communicating on the east with the Valley of the 
Gianges, commanding on the west the passes into 
Persia and Afghanistan. The physical features of 
the country adapt it for military operations; the 
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natural richoess of the soil and variety of its ovti 
productions, render it independent of external 
resources, and hence we iind that from the earliest 
times the Punjauh has been to India what the 
Netherlands have been to Europe. 

The Chief Commissioner for the Punjaub, in 
his report for the years 1854-56, estimates the 
surplus production of cereals at nearly half a 
million of tons annually, and the quantity of un- 
reclaimed land capable of cultivation at six millions 
of acres. 

"Let means of export" (observes Sir John Law- 
rence). " the grand desideratum, be once supplied, 
everything will follow. There is a population, 
prolific to increase, hardy and industrious to labour. 
There are vast supplies of water in the rivers, and 
lacilitiea for excavating canals. Then money will 
be abundant, prices will recover their standard, and 
the land revenue will Sourish." 

The selection of this route (from Mooltan to 
Lahore and Umritsir) for a railway is unquration- 
ably advantageous, giving a first-class communi- 
cation where it was most required, and where a 
cheaper mode to enter into competition with it is 
not practicable. 

The remarkably favourable nature of the 
country over which this line is to run, and its 
low cost as compared with other lines in India, 
will enable it to carry at much lower rates than 
elsewhere. 
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So great is the passenger traffic over this Hne 
of country, it will probably be found as much as 
the railway can deal with*. — Report to Sir Charles 
Wood, by Mr. W. Purdon, Executive Engineer, 
Pur^auh. 

Mr. Macleod, the Financial Commissioner of the 
Punjaub, stated at the last Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Scinde and Punjaub Proprietors, 
that : — " Besides wool, cotton, and flax, there were 
many other articles of small bulk and great 
commercial value, which could be grown in the 
Punjaub with great advantage. One of these 
was tea, which grew admirably on the skirts 
of the Himalayas. There was a fertility in the 
soil, and a power of production which amounted to 
an absolute surfeit, and cereals had been produced 
until they had ceased to be remunerative. Let the 
Railway be established, and the whole trade of the 
country would be attracted by it." 

DELHI LINE.— On the 27th January, 1859, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Government of India, the construction of a line to 
connect the Punjaub with Delhi, was granted to 
the Scinde and Punjaub Railway Company, with 
5 per cent, guaranteed on the requisite capital, on 
the usual terms. Engiueers have been already 
engaged in surveying two routes, one from Lahore 
vid Ferozepore, and the other from Umritser viA 
Loodianna and Umballa, along the line of the 
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Grand Trunk Road. It is expected that the de- 
tailed plans and estimates of the route approved by 
Government will shortly arrive in England. — 
Report of Secretary Rail. Dept., Ijtdia Office. 



LONDON TO LAHORE. 

{FTom an Indian Paper). 

The magniBcent design emanating irom, and ma- 
tured by, the genius of the chairman of the Scinde 
Railway Company, for linking London with Lahore 
by one continuous and direct chain of communica- 
tion, is no longer looked upon by practical men as 
chimerical or Utopian. Step by step has the gi- 
gantic plan been developed ; and ■whether we con- 
template the grandeur of the whole in one general 
view, or descend to inquire into the specialities of 
each individual section, it must be acknowledged 
that the minutest scrutiny proves that the original 
conception was based on the surest data. The line 
by rail and steamer between Great Britain and the 
Levant has long been an established fact. From 
Southampton, Marseilles, and Trieste, steamers are 
constantly plying to and from the eastern ports of 
the Mediterranean. To continue this line by the 
most direct and economic^ route to Western India 
and the Punjaub is the object of Mr. Andrew and his 
numerous influential supporters. Sir John M'Neill 
and General Cheaney had selected a spot in the im- 
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mediate vicinity of the old port of Seleucia, which 
presented every facility for forming a harbour. 
From that point to the Euphrates they had sur- 
veyed the whole country ; and so favourable was it 
for the construction of a railway, that it was cal- 
culated the line might be laid down at £9000 per 
mile, which, if compared with similar works in 
Europe and America, will be admitted to be very 
moderate indeed. The locsd traffic is found to be 
immense, and the existing rates of carriage very 
high.* 

At a period when our relations on the north- 
western frontier are in a most precarious state, and 
when complications may arise demanding the 
movement of large bodies of troops in that direc- 

* Witb reference to the extension of commerce in these coantries, 
I may cite that of Mosaul — which is not inclnded in the preceding 
returns. In 1844, £33,000 dntywere paid by the Paaha of MoBanl 
on goods Talued at more than one million sterling. Our cooaol 
at that place, Mr. RasEem (who cultivates cotton rather extensively, 
and is now introdacina; the Sea Island plant), assures me that if the 
means of transport could he procured, there would be at least 
300,000 camel loada annually of cotton, wool, wheat, barley, madder- 
roots, tobacco, &c,, sent from Mossul for exportation. But this is 
only the increase that maybe expected in one instance. A propor- 
tionately great one is likely to he the consequence of facility of trans- 
port elsewhere. Cotton, silk, and grain will, without any doubt, be 
more largely cultivated on the plains between Snedia and the river 
Euphrates. In fact, nothing is wanted bnt an outiet and moderate 
protection, to develop the resources of this large tract of country,—' 
superior in fertihty to Egypt, — and to produce an enormous com- 
merce in Mesopotamia and Babylonia in cotton, wool, wheat, indigo, 
sugar, copper, tobacco, valonia, red and yelloy/ berries, &c. — Report 
on the Euphratei Vailey Railway, by Major-Oetieral Chtmey, R.A., 
F.R.8. Smith, Elder and Co., Conhia, 18i7. 
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tioD, it muBt be evident that increased facilities for 
their transit are not only expedient but indispen- 
sable. At the present moment, with the means 
government hare at their disposal, it would take 
months to assemble an army for defence or invasion 
on our frontier ; whereas, with the (the Euphrates 
and Indus) lines completed that we hare spoken of, 
50,000 men might be conveyed in a shorter space 
of time from England to Afghanistan. 

" When it M cotisidered that the proposed Eu- 
phrates Railway will not only supply all the faci- 
lities demanded (for commerce), but is to shorten 
the journey to India by almost one-half the changes 
impending in the destinies of this region, the early 
prospect of which is one among the salutary results 
of the war, will appear to claim greater attention, 
commercially and politically, than any at present 
to he looked for in other quarters of the Globe." — 
" Times," City Article. 
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SPEECH 



RIGHT HON. JAMES WILSON. 



Ms. President, — Sir, I feel that the ground over which it will 
be my duty lo travel before I sit dowu will be so extensive, that 
the fear of taxing your patience and my own powers will deter 
me from making any lengthened introductory remarlis which 
may add to that danger. Yet, sir, I cannot but feel sensible 
that I owe some ezplanaUon, if not indeed apology, for the po- 
sition in which I now find myself. A. year ago nothing could 
have appeared more beyond the range of probability than that I 
should now be addressing the Legislative Council of India, so 
much so that siuce that timejt.have undergone two elections to 
the Imperial Parliament. It wasfitit till near the close of the 
last session when, as a m^ber of the Government, It was 
proposed to me to nndertake . th^ >}^~nourable but arduous 
and responsible — perhaps tl^, n^dra-zliononrable because so 
arduous — dnUes which I have bow td^ischarge. Sir, if for a 
moment I felt some reluctance in occupying so responsible an 
office, I trust I may say it tras from no consideration of a selfish 
or personal kind. I cannot deny that it was not without the 
greatest regret that I voluntarily renounced a career, for a time 
at least, it may be for ever, in the greatest representative 
assembly in the world, to enter upon a sphere of public dnty 
altogether new ; but these are considerations which, however 
natural, ought not to decide the course of any one who has em- 
braced the service of the Stale. No, sir, if I hesitated, it was 
from a doubt iu my own knowledge and capacity to cope 
with the gigantic difficulties which I was called upon to en- 
counter — difficulties which in a great measure had arisen from 
circumstances which no one could control, and the real origin 
of which is to this day unexplained, if not unexplaioable. And 
if, sir, I overcame this reluctance, it was because I had so often 
wituessed public proofs, and indeed in my own person had ex- 
perienced tbem, that when a public man applied himself with 
earnestness and zeal to a difficult task, be could always rely 
with confidence that the most generous construc^on would be 



placed upon liiB&clioDB, whatever might be the result. And now, 
sir, let me assure this Council, that if I bring no other qualities 
to the task which, in accordance «ith the notice I gave a fort- 
night since, I have this day before me, I can conscieutiouslj say 
tbat t have been influenced by no other motive than to propose 
what I believe to be best for the interests of all Glasses, and 
essential for the prosperity of our magnificent Indian empire. 
And here permit me to say, once for all, that, in the proposals 
which I shall have the honour to make, in the principles of 
policy which I shall announce as those which will guide her 
Majesty's Indian Government, I have the fullest, the amplest 
concurrence of the noble Earl the Governor-general, and of my 
other colleagues in Council j and I doubt not we shall expe- 
rience a generous support from her Majesty's Government and 
the Council of India at home. And, sir, I should not be doing 
justice to my own feelings, nor to the merits of others, if I did 
not bear witness to the valuable assistance which I have up to 
this time received from my colleagues in Council, from the heads 
of all the departments I have had to consult, from numerous 
members of the civil service, and from the leading commercial 
gentlemen with whom I have had the good fortune to commu- 
nicate. I roust also add that I have received valuable aid 
from many distinguished members of the native community. 
Wherever I believed sound and useful information could be ob- 
taned I have fi'eely applied for it, and I must express my 
gratitude for the ungrudging and willing response to my appli- 
cations. But, SIT, there is one gentleman in particular to whom 
my thanbs are due. My honourable friend the member for iho 
North-west Provinces introduced a Bill in the month of August 
last for licensing trades. That Bill was introduced before it 
could have been known that her Majesty's Government had 
even decided upon my appointment. When I arrived in Cal- 
cutta that Bill had passed a second reading, and had been 
referred to a committee, and I feol it my duty to state that on 
my arrival my honourable friend took the earliest opportunity 
of begging that I would in no way feel flattered by the exist- 
ence of tbat Bill, but that it was his wish that I should act in 
every way with regard to it as best suited my own wi.shes and 
views. Nothing could be more cordial or frank than my 
honourable friend's conduct And now that the Government 
has decided that, in the shape in which that Bill now stands, it 
would be better to abandon it and introduce new measures, I 
am bound to say that we feel very sensible of the great advan- 
ti^es which have resulted ^om the discussions which have 
taken place upon that Bill. We cannot doubt that they will 
tend very much to aid both the Government and the public in 
arriving at a wise and correct conclusion ; and, sir, for this 
assistance I tender my cordial thanks to my honourable friend. 



Unhappily, sir, the tragic events which hare happened in 
British India within the last three years have been too exten- 
sively and too severely felt to be soon forgotten. 

But severe as was the storm, and numerous as were the 
wrecks strewed over the land, it is now restored to complete 
tranquillity, and the Indian political atmosphere was probably 
never at any former time so settled and clear. But though this 
is undoubtedly the case, though by the power of uur arms and 
the courage of our civil administration a well-founded feeling 
of greater securily pervades India than at any former time, yet 
it is, unfortunately, no State secret that an evil of the greatest 
magnitude is corroding the very core of our political existence. 
Sir, if we have surmounted one class of difficulties we have 
still to grapple with another class, which, if not so exciting and 
alarming, is still of the most pressing and urgent character. It 
would be in vain that we could boast of the success of onr 
arms, of the restoration of peace and tianquillity, if we could 
see DO end to that financial disorder which so notoriously pre- 
vails at this moment. That our situation is serious, that it is 
even worse than we expected, 1 am bound to admit. Sir, we 
have difficulties to face ; the first essential step to take is to 
understand their full extent, their utmost magnitude. It will 
be my duty, therefore, to lay before you, without suppression on 
the one hand and without exaggeration on the other, the exact 
state of our financial position as 1 find it. The Government 
desires to exercise no reserve. We think that our safest course 
— for rely upon it, if in matters involving the credit of a Slate 
there is a well-founded impression that something is held back, 
that the whole truth is not known, that the public may be ex- 
posed to a disagreeable surprise, it is the Government itself that 
suifers most from such a state of uncertainty. The money market 
understands how to discount uncertainties and contingencies. 
We consider, therefore, that the greatest frankness is not only a 
line of our duty, as it is of our inclination, but that it is our 
best policy. We are of opinion also that under present circum- 
stances especially we are bound to be frank, when we are about 
to appeal to you to aid us in our efforts to retrieve the position 
in which we now stand. If we call upon the public to bear new 
burdens, and to make new sacrilices, however slight, we feel 
that we are at least hound to explain fully their necessity ; and 
we are confident that if we can enlist public opinion in our 
favour at all it is by pursuing such a course. Sir, it is true we 
have no representative assembly to satisfy, and it would be only 
idle to speculate upon the time when India might have such 
institutions ; but, sir. we have a public opinioD, an enlightened 
public opinion, both native and European, and above all we 
have a free press and free discussion ; and we are of opinion 
that nothing but good can be derived from those useful — I 



wonld say necessary — elanents of a prosperous social stnicture, 
by fraoknesfi od out part. It is by such a course that we believe 
we can best perrorm our duty to this Couacil, and by which we 
can best enlist the sympathies and aid of the public in the heavy 
task nbich for the public benefit of India we are prepared to 
undenake, and in the success of which we have tlie utmost 
conlidence, if we have only that fair share of support which n e 
trust our proposals will command. 

What, then, is our position i The last authentic public ex- 
positioo of the fiuancial position of India was made by my 
right honourable friend the Secretary of State in the House of 
Commons on the 1st day of August last. In that statement my 
right honourable friend computed the deficiency of income as 
against the expenditure of the current year ending on the 30th 
of April next at 10,250,000/. That was including the whole of 
the Indian and Home charges. Bitt now, sir, it is my duty lo 
ask the indulgence of the Council while I allude to what will 
appear a considerable discrepancy in the state of our accounts as 
they stand at the present time. In the month of September, the 
month following the statement to which I have referred, a 
financial balance-sheet was drawn np in Calcutta, which seems to 
have been published in the public prints. It is the special 
desire of those who were then memlwrg of the Indian Govern- 
ment that I should be full and explicit upon tliis subject. 
According to that statement, the deficiency in India was stated 
for the current year to be 2,651,431/., and, inclnding the Home 
charges, 6,499,981/. But let us bear in miud that this was 
only an estimate, though founded on the best information which 
was then at the command of the Government. As might naturally 
have been expected, the publication in England of so sudden an 
improvement in the state of Indian finances as that statement 
exhibited, when compared with the statement made so short a 
time before by the Secretary of State, produced an impression 
very favourable. But if, sir, it shall appear as I proceed in my 
statement that this impresaioo was not well founded, I shall at 
least be able to show that the discrepancies proceed from causes 
over which the antboriUes in Calcutta at the time had no 
<;ontrol. 

Well then, sir, I hold in my band the final estimate of the in- 
come and expenditure of the current year, as corrected up to 
the present time, and a copy of which I will lay upon the table. 
According to this estimate, the income of the year will be 
37,706,209/., and the charges, including the stores from England, 
will amount to 41, 770, OOS/., leaving a deficiency in India alone 
of 4,063,809/. ; but from this amount we have to deduct the 
railway traffic receipts paid into the public treasury. Sir, it is 
a most gratifying fact, and one which augurs well for the future, 
that those receipts in the present year amount to no less a sum 



tban tibd,9ii0t. From this, howerer, we musit deduct 929,S20/. 
for working expenses, which leaves a net return from traffic of 
330,700/. But then ft'om this we must further deduct a sum of 
50,000/., payable in India as guaranteed interest to sharebolderB, 
leaving a bdance of 280,200/. to be deducted from the deficit 
of 4,063,809/., and reducing it to 3,783,109/. Then, sir, accord- 
ing to the last accounts which I hare received from the 
Secretary of State, the Home charges, exclusive of the stores- 
furnished to India, which I have already included, but incltid- 
ittg the sum of 1,114,000/. to be paid for guaranteed interest to 
railway companies, will amount to 5,507,020/., which, added to 
the deficit in India, will raise it to 9,290,129/. These figures 
show an increase npon those of September to the extent of 
1,417,378/. upon the deficit of India, and, including the Uome 
charges, of no less than 2,790,1 48/. Well, the explanation of 
this large discrepancy will, I am sure, show, what I feel con- 
fident no one can suspect, tliat there was no desire or intentiuu 
of misleading the public by that statement. 

In the first place, then, the letter which accompanied the 
statement showed distinctly that in the receipts were in- 
cluded an estimate of 775,000/. as the receipts from new 
taxes then proposed for the adoption of this Council. Sir, I 
fear if that expectation ha» entirely failed that I may be con- 
sidered partly responsible for the failure ; but at least the . 
reasons are well known to you and the public. Then again, 
sir, only very rfecently it was discovered that in fumishing the 
accounts from Bombay of the military expenditure an error 
had been made of nearly 600,000/., and in those from Madras 
an unexpected increase in the commissariat department tooh 
place to the extent of 300,000/. In the public works depart- 
ment also an unexpected increase of a considerable amount has 
taken place. Then, again, the September account was fur- 
nished without any reference to railway advances for interest 
on the one hand, or receipts from traffic on the other, which 
makes a difference of 833,300/. ; and, lastly, the Home charges 
show an increase of 640,490/. 

Now these items, amounting to upwards of 3,000,000/., suffi- 
ciently explain the great discrepancy which must appear 
between the figures stated in September and those corrected to 
this date. Sir, I do not ofier this explanation as a justification 
of a system under which such uncertainty prevails as to render 
such discrepancies possible ; in this respect I would rather offer 
it as a proof of the absolute necessity for some immediate 
extension and radical change of snch a system. But what I 
am anxious to do is to show that those who issued the Sep- 
tember statement did bo in good faith, and in the bona jid« 
belief in its accuracy — should there indeed be any one who 
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coald possibly harbour n different opinion. We]], s!r, bat th6^ 
really important use that we are called upon to-day to make of 
the facts to which I have reTerred is this: that the pleasing 
illusion which had to some extent been entertained that we had 
made some considerable progress out of our difficulties, is but 
an illusion. I am tuld that it has been said in England upon 
the strength of that statement, that " the neck of our financial 
difficulties bad been broken." It would indeed, sir, be a 
gratifying &ct to those who are now responsible for the finances 
of India if such were the case ; but if it is not so, if our diffi- 
culties remain to the full undiminished — if, indeed, every day 
that we postpone a remedy they are only becoming aggravated, 
then, sir, I say that such an illusion to be entertained is highly 
dangerous, inasmuch as it is calculated to slacken our effoits, 
and to weaken our determination to meet those difficulties, to 
submit to those sacrilices which are necessary to overcome 
them. Sir, if we permit ourselves to be seduced into a false 
belief that we are already rapidly improving, and thereby are 
less earnest in our endeavours to arrest this serious evil, it will 
be most unfortunate for ourselves and the country. 

Without exaggerating anything, let us look everything fairly 
in the face : if we would really rise to the magnitmle of the 
crisis in which we are placed, and be found equal to it, we must 
take a broad and unprejudiced view of our position ; we must 
look at things not as we could wish them to be, but as they 
really are. Well, I have already shown you that our deficiency 
for the present year, up to the 30th of April, as nearly as it can 
be estimated, ia 9,290, 129^ : our deficiency in the year ending 
the 30th April last was 13,393,137/., and for the year preceding, 
ending the 80th of April, 1 858, it was 7,864,222/. Thus, in 
three years since the commencement of the mutiny, the net de- 
ficiency of income, as compared with expenditure, amounts to 
no less a sum than 30,547,4881. And what is our prospect for 
the next year F After the way in which we have been deceived 
by estimates) you will understand with bow much diffidence I 
must regard any estimate that can be made. But we can only, 
in looking into the future, take the best means within our reach. 
I have a special dislike to prospective budgets — they baffle and 
deceive the ablest financier. However correct calculations may 
be, a change of circumstances often upsets them all. Well, 
but availing myself of the best information at my command as 
things now stand, allowing for a reduction of l,OOOjO00/., which 
will appear in the accounts of the present year as compensa^on 
for losses, allowing for a decrease in the military charges of 
1,240,000/., for whicb arrangements have up to this time been 
made, and allowing, too, for an increase of income from salt 
duties, for which the necessary sanction has been obtained, of 



410,000^, I cannot, even with all these allowances, reduce the 
deficit of next year belon* 6,500,000/., which would swell the 
deficiency for the four yesrs into a sam of 37,000,000/. 

But, sir, what has this state of our finances brought about ? 
Our deficiencies have been supplied by loans in England and 
in India ; and what has been the result ? And here 1 claim 
the special attention of everyone, native and European, who 
feels a real interest in India. What was tbe state of our debt 
before the mutiny F what is it now f and, let me aslf, what will 
it soon be, if we are to resort to the miserable, the disreputable 
expedient of continuing to borrow in time of peace ? Loans 
may be justified in time of war, and as the consequence of wars 
for a year after ; but even then they should not be exclusively 
relied upon. But the theory of borrowingduring wars involves 
the necessity of some effort to reduce debt in time of peace ; but if, 
instead of this, we are to continue to rely upon loans still in 
time of peace, what will our debt soon be ? Where will be' our 
credit? I hold in my band a statement showing the amount 
of the debt due by the Government of India, in India and in 
England, in every year since 1834. All these papers shall be 
laid on the table of the Council for the use of members, and 1 
bopo will be printed for the use of the public, who are deeply 
interested in a correct understanding of these matters. 

Well, sir, on the 30th of April, 1857, just before the mutiny 
commenced, the capital of the public debt in India was 
56,546,66^/., and in England it was 3,804,400/., and the 
interest payable upon the whole was 2,525,375/. Sir, I need 
not trouble you by quoting the intermediate years, but on the 
SOlh April this year — indeed, at the present moment — the debt 
in India has been increased to a sum of 71,202,807/., and in 
London to a sum of 26, 649,000/., making together 97,851 ,807/., 
and the annual charge on both is now 4,461,029/. Thus, in 
three years, the debt of India has increased by no less a sum 
than 38,410,755/., involving an annual increase of interest to 
the amount of 1,935,654/. Bir, I am fearful of wearying you 
with these details, but tbey involve great fads which must be 
understood. We have not been engaged in any foreign war ; 
we have not had to defend ourselves from foreign aggression ; 
we, ourselves, have attempted no war of conquest ;— but internal 
mutiny alone has produced this result. Sir, it cannot be too 
widely made known throughout India that the late mutiny has 
cost the Indiau public — I say the Indian public, because I 
cannot separate them from the Indian exchequer, and also 
because sooner or later the pressure must fall upon them in one 
shape or another, — sir, it cannot be too widely made known 
that the late mutiny has cost the people of India, in a direct 
public charge, independent of all other losses and sacrifices, 
the sum of 38,410,755/., and has incurred an annual charge in 
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respect of it of no less than l,935,65i/., for, I fear, many years 
to come> Sir, if natioDs could only understaDd and appreciate 
the penoDal interest they had in enforcing obedience to the 
lav, the duties of the executive and the cost of goremmeDt 
would indeed l>e greatly dimiDished. 

Well, but this is our present condition. We have a deficit 
iu the last three years of 90,547,486/. ; we hare a prospective de- 
ficit in the next year of 6,500,000/. ; we hare already added to 
our debt 38,410,755/. ; and with these facts before us, it is for 
us to take a fair — I will say a bold — view, but tempered with 
caution and prudence, of our position, to rise to the magnitude 
of our difficulties, and with finn resolve determine to leave 
nothing undone which lies within our reach to remedy so cry- 
ing an evil. Sir, shall it ever be said that the prowess and 
heroism of English soldiers, and of English civilians — I may 
even add of English ladies — were sufficient, even in their dis- 
proportionate numbers, to quell the fiercest mutiny that is re- 
corded in history, and that English administrative capacity 
failed in governing a country so kept — I had almost said so re- 
claimed i Sir, 1 am sure, if it lies within the power of the 
members of the Supreme Government of India, if it lies within 
the means of the action of this Council, if the European popu- 
lation in India can assist, if the millions of well-disposed 
natives can aid in preventing so disgraceful a catastrophe, one 
and all will render their best assistauco in the task. At least 
it will be rny duty, on behalf of my colleagues and myself, hav- 
ing laid before you the necessities of the case, to propose 
measures for your adoption, which we deem absolutely neces- 
sary, and not more than adequate to the occasion ; and which 
we shall deem it to he our highest duty to India, in the respon- 
sible position we fill, to use all the means we possess, with 
moderation and temperance, but with firmness, to enforce. It 
is in the true interest of India, and of the Indian Empire, that 
we are called upon to act ; do not let us deceive ourselves or 
lull ourselves into composure by the fact so oflen referred to> 
that there have been financial difficulties before : that without 
any very extraordinary effort or sacrifices ihey have been sur- 
mounted. 

It is common to refer to the laudable and successful efforts 
made by Lord Amherst to retrieve the financial difficulties which 
. arose out of the Nepaul and Mahratta wars ; to the vigorous 
administration of Lord William Bentinck in retrieving tho 
disorders which arose out of the first Burmese war. Now, sir, 
if I refer to the acts of those two distinguished noblemen I 
need not assure you that it is not for the purpose pf depreciat- 
ing them, nor of detracting from their high merits. If I com- 
pare their position with ours, it is only for the purpose of 
showing that our case is so incomparably worse that it would 
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be oa\y decMving oameUea to set them op as an example in 
any way applicable U> the present time. For the purpose of 
understanding our own posilion belter, lei us see how those two 
cases stood. The Nepaul war began in 1814 and conUnued 
lill 1816 ; the Mahratta war began iu 1817 and ended in 1819. 
Lord Amherst became Crovemor-general in August, 1823. . 
During the war, from 1814 to 1819, there were six years of defi- 
ciency, the whole amounting to 5,445,931/., and when Lord 
Amherst arrired ihcre had been three years of surplus, amount- 
ing to 2,461,099/., making a deficiency of something less than 
3,000,000/. From 1814 to 1823 the debt of India increased 
only by 2,300,000/. Again, the Burmese war began in 1824 
and ended in 1826; Lord William Benlinck became Governor- 
general in July, 1828. No doubt he had a more serious diffi- 
cully to deal with. In the preceding five years the total deficit 
of revenue amounted to 14,300,000/., and ihe Indian debt had 
increased by 12,000,000/. But neither of these cases is to be 
compared in intensity with our present position. Lord Amherst 
had to meet an accumulated deficiency of nine years, amounting 
to 3,000,000/. Lord William Bentinck had to cope with a defi- 
ciency of five years amounting to 14,300,000/. We bare to 
deal with a deficit of four years, amounUng to 37,000,000/., and 
amounting in the present year lo upwards of nine millions. I 
say, I wish only to impress upon you the magnitude of the 
difficulty we have to meet. 

As;ain, let us compare our present position with that in which 
Sir Robert Peel found himself in 1842, when he felt himself 
bound to resort to remedies of no ordinary kind, and, I will 
venture to say, as much against the popular feeling in F)ngland 
at the time as anything we are likely to propose can be in 
antagonism to the popular feeling in India. Wlien Sir Robert 
Peel succeeded to the government in 1842, the first thing he 
had lo deal with was a financial deficiency — a deficiency which 
in full may be said to have contributed mainly to the downfall 
of the preceding Government. Well, what was the extent of 
that deficit ? Sir Robert Feel was the greatest master in 
making a statement that this age has witnessed. But, with all 
his dexterity, the wliole amount which he was able to show to 
justify his bold, but wise measure, was a deficiency for five 
years, from 1837-38 lo 1841-42, of 7,500,000/., and including a 
prospective deficiency for the following year, he could only 
make np a total of 10,070,000/. ; and this, be it remembered 
again, in the comparison is to be put against out deficiency of 
37,000,000/. in four years, while his prospective deficiency for 
the coming year was 2,570,000/. against ours of 6,500,000/. Sir, 
I again repeat that the practical use which I wish to draw from 
these comparisons is to enable us to understand the real dimm- 
sion of the task we have io hand, and above all to induce us to, 
,. <lc 
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determine once and for all to reject all mere pallialires, and to 
brace our nerves up to the full evtent of our daty. Whatever 
tre do, let it be efffctnal for its purpoee. 

Again, sir, 1 find by a return to Parliament in the last Session, 
that of the iiftj-uine years which have elapsed iu the present 
century, in no fewer than forty-four of those years have consider ■ 
alile, often large additions been made to the Indian debt, while 
in fifteen only have diminutions taken place ; so that the normal 
state of Indian finance may be said to be deficiency of income 
and addition to debt. Shall 1 ask if that is a satisfactory state 
in which the finances of a great empire should remain ? Is that 
a condition to which we should be content to return ? Sir, all 
who have the honour, dignity, and future security of India and 
of her teeming population at heart, will emphatically answer — 
No. Well, but is there no other source of uneasiness in what 
may be termed the normal condition of our finances ? I fear 
there is at least one. Sir, I cannot forget that we derive about 
five millions net a year firoin the sale of opium. Now perhaps 
this is one of the most unique facts that the history of finance 
affords, that a Government, without calling upon its people to 
make any sacrifice whatever, or on the country by affording a pro- 
fitable cultivation to a large class, should be able to derive a 
revenue for the benefit of the State of so large a sum. Bat 
what security have we that this will always continue P It is the 
only instance I remember at the moment of one country having 
succeeded in raising a large revenue from the subjects of another. 
No doubt the demand has recently continued good and the 
prices high, but that I am disposed to regard rather as a source 
of danger than otherwise. I have no doubt our trae policy is 
to keep up the supply to the full demand, and to obtain mode- 
rate prices for a large quantity, rather than large prices for a 
small quantity. High prices always lead to increased compe- 
tition, and are particularly likely to do so in this caae ; and it 
appears, therefore, that steps have been taken to effect this 
object. But still, at the best, what security have we that at 
some time or other this unusual source of revenue may not to 
some extent fail us i It seems to me that it Is impossible not 
to regard it less or more as somewhat precarious. 

Again, sir, there is another evil, of no slight kind, which 
has resulted frum the fact that we have hitherto relied so exclu- 
sively upon the land for our revenue. As I have already shown 
yon, the finances of India have been almost always in difficulty. 
Deficits seem to have been their normal condition. But efforts 
have always been made to raise the income, and I fear that 
those efforts, having been mainly directed to improving the 
land revenue, have resulted tn something bordering upon op- 
pression on the ryots, and not leading in the long run really to 
l^e im|)rovement of the revenue. Of the evils of over a 
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ment we have recently bad a striking proof in Madras, much 
to the honour of Lord Harris^ the late Governor of that Presi- 
dency. His careful attention was directed to that suhject, and 
so successfully had he applied the principle of revision, that 
my honourable friend, the present General Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan, vrho has followed np the good work, iofornis me that, by 
reductions of assessments made under that revision, the land 
revenue of Madras, in consequence of extended cultivation, 
will be increased in the present year by a sum of no less than 
500,000/., or thereabouts. Sir, our best thanks are due to Lord 
Harris, who, with so httle ostentation, has instituted so marked 
a reform — a reform which enriches the people and the public 
treasury at the same time. I ask, then, sir, is it wise for a 
great empire to rely so exclusively upon one source of revenue 
as we do in India, and to press our charges upon it so much 
that, while we run a risk of oppressing the people, we are cer- 
tain, if we do so, to impoverish the exchequer ? 

Sir, I am fearful of wearying the Council with all these de- 
tails, but I trust you will bear with me. We have a gnive con- 
juinction of aJfairs to deal with. I think you will already begin 
to perceive that the evil is deeper and broader than at first it 
appeared. I think you will begin to see that our task will be 
heavier, and must extend to great questions of administrative 
reform, as well as to immediate questions of finance. You 
will, therefore, I am sure, pardon me if I feel it to be my duty, 
to the best of my ability, to unbare before you the whole 
extent of the evils as they present themselves to my mind. 
Sir, I Sincerely trust that in the fi-ee observations which I feel 
compelled in the performance of my duty to make I shall be 
understood not to reflect unfavourably either upon any indi- 
vidual or upon any class. It is to the system, and the system 
alone, that I refer. Nay. I will say more. It has been a 
matter of surprise to me that, with so defective a system, greater 
evils have not arisen, and that tbey have not I attribute only 
to individual zeal and care. It is, sir, with that system we 
shall have to deal, with a system under which, in thirty-three 
years out of forty-six, we have suffered a deficiency in our 
finances at the rate of 5,500,000/. a year, and amounting in the 
whole to 72,195,416/. ; under which we have now a deficit in the 
present year of upwards of 9,000,000/., and a prospective deficit 
in the next year of about 6,500,000/. ; under which our debt has 
increased in three yeais by upwards of 38,000,000/., and the an- 
nual charge upon it by about 2,000,000/. That is the price the 
mutiny has cost the people of India. It cannot be repeated too 
often, fiat, sir, bad as our esse may be, and even worse than wo 
expected, is there any ground for despair } Sir, in my opinion, 
if we are only prepared to do our duty to our country and our 
Sovereign, I say there is none. On the contrary, gloomy a/t 
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may be the picture I have drawn, and not more gloomy than 
justice demands, 1 will freely express my own most confident 
opinion that, if we are only true to ourselves, and I will add to 
the weighty obligations we have undertaken towards India, not 
only are all these evils capable of solution, but I will say fur- 
ther, that we may, with the blessing of a higher power, aid in 
creating a Aiture of brilliant prosperity. Sir, at this mtaoBOt 
e?erything favours oiir noble enterprise, if w* wiH underlate 
it Nay, the very crisis throu^ which we have recently passed 
at such a sacrifice gceady fitrours us. While yet 1 was in Eng- 
land, upon mon than one occasion I expressed my unbounded 
con&deaee is the resources of India. I did so Iroai having 
watched the progress of its trade, and having studied the char- 
acter of the country at a distance ; hut, sir. it' I had confidence 
in the resources of India while yet 1 had not seen it, I must 
say that it has been greatly increased by what I have had the 
privilege of witnessing since my arrival. 

It may appear almost presumptuous in one who has been in 
the country little more tlian two months to allude to his expe- 
rience or to opinions based upon personal observation. But, 
sir, I have had advantages during that short interval which do 
not often fall to the lot of men who pass even many years in the 
country. As you are aware, a fortunate accident led to my 
visiting the Upper Provinces immediately after my arrival. I 
have travelled from Calcutta to Lahore, and from Lahore back 
to Calcutta. I have visited every town and city of importance 
over that extensive tract. I have had the advantage, and a rare 
one I must acknowledge it to have been, of freely disbussing 
all matters of public interest with the civil servants of the 
Crown at every station. At every important town I have had 
free intercourse in public and in private with the native mer- 
chants and bankers, and of these I will say, that in enterprise, 
in knowledge, and sagacity, they would well compare with some 
of the most enlightened classes in Europe. The impression pro- 
duced upon my mind with regard to the resources of tbe coun- 
try and tbe capacity of the people to develope them was most 
favourable. A richer soil, a finer climate, a more industrious, 
active, and frugal, and 1 will add docile population, it would be 
difficult to lind anywhere. Sir, it would be difficult to imagine 
anything more intensely interesting. I have seen many Euro- 
pean countries, but I have seen none at once so striking, so 
wonderful, so interesting. The nearest comparison I could make 
would be Belgium upon an immensely enlarged scale. You have 
tbe same ancient, magnificent cities, with their narrow streets, 
their thronged poptilaUon, their splendid public buildings, the 
relics of decayed dynasties, and the active bustle of trade at 
every corner ; but what is moie important and more to our pre- 
wut purpose, you have the same expansive plains, with huge 
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moantaios in the far distasce, larg« riverB, and magnificent 
canals irriga^g the countries,'— the same careful husbandry 
with cuUivalion up to the roadside, and the same teeming popu- 
lation, all bent on active aud profitable pursuits,— you hare 
the same thrifty and economical habits. 

Sir, I am told that all these symptoms have increased since 
the mutiny. Considering what we had before been told of 
India, 1 must say that the impreesion produced on my mind, 
both from what I savr and what I heard in conversation, was aa 
if the people of all classes had been roused into a new activity 
by the great crisis which had shaken the whole country. On all 
bands I was told by Enropean officers that the change since the 
mutiny was so great that people seemed as if tliey had been 
awakened from a state of lethargy to a state of intense activity; 
that the whole character aud tone of the people was so much 
altered fur the better, since the signal proofs they had received 
first of our power and next of our justice, moderation, and mag- 
nanimity, that those who had been absent but for a short time 
could hardly be fair judges of the present state of India. Such 
was the change, I must think, to my mind, 1 never saw greater 
signs of industrial vitality, all full of promise for the fnture 
prosperity of India. When I had the good fortune, as Secre- 
tary to tbe India Board, in 1819, to pass the two first Bills 
through Parliament for railways inlndia, I waa told, and that 
by those who had had longexperience in India, that the ualives 
would not use them. We have only on this side of India two 
extensive pieces of line open, from here to Raueegunge, and 
from Allahabad to Cawnpore. Those who have seen the rush 
of third-class passengers on a holiday in Belgium can from that 
form the best idea of tbe use made of these lines of railways. 
What we require is, the completion of Uiose Hues at any coat, 
but quickly, and we shall see a result for which the most san- 
^ine is not prepared. 

But, sir, there is another element of secure prosperity which 
India especially eujoys. Almost everything she produces is in 
constant and boundless demand in Europe, and almost every 
article of importance required in Europe is to be found in* 
crea^ng in India, so varied are her products. Sir, in this &ct 
there is great security for the future. Let cultivation be ex- 
tended and improved ever go much, there is no fear of tbe want 
of a market. But let me appeal from mere opinions to lacts, to 
show tlie condition in which India is now placed. Sir, it is uii> 
doubted that, at the present time, India enjoys a prosperity &r 
beyond comparison with any former times ; and what is moat 
aalisfactory is, th^ the evidences of that prosperity hare been 
for some yeans past steady and accumulative. It ia not, air, a 
mere tmnsitoiy escitement, As proof of this, sir, let me refer 
te our exports and imports. I hold in my hand official returns, 
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wliicb exhibit t]ie amount of our exports and imports in each 
fear since 18S4. Sir, I now speak of nerchsndise only, leaving 
out of question for the present our large transactioDs in treasure. 
Well, Bit, in 1834-5, the total amoout of our exports to all 
parts was only 7,993,420/.; in 1808-09 it was no less than 
26,986,0U0/. ; and in the present year it will be considerably 
more. Again, sir, in 1834-35 the value of our imports into 
India was only 4,261,106/.; in 1858-59, it was no less than 
21,866,447/. ; and in the present year will exceed 24,000,000/. ; 
and this is independent of treasure, to the average amount in 
the last five years of no less than 11,223,107/. yearly. Sir, I 
bare bad these returns divided into periods of five years, show- 
ing the average of each period, for convenience. Ibis division 
^ves the following results: — 

Impobts. 
Avenge of five yean. Merchandise. Treasure. 



1834 to 1839 
1839 „ 1844 
1844 „ 1849 
1849 „ 1854 
IBM „ 18iS9 


dVSMge 


. 4,970,000 
7,691,428 
9,131,612 
10,766,134 
16,365,934 


. 2,346,000 

2,762,164 

. 3,073,249 

4,474,107 

11,223,107 




ElPOMB. 




Average of five yean. Herdundue. 


Trewure. 


1834 to 1839 
1839 „ 1844 
1844 „ 1849 
1649 „ 1864 

18fi4 „ i6cg 


average 


. 11,071,620 
13,7«9,769 
16,676,044 
14,^99,694 
22,187,736 


251,069 
■ 462,706 
1,320,503 
646,469 
800,605 



Taking the exports and imports of merchandise and treasure— 
and there is really no distinction between the two — we find that 
the trade of India has grown up during the period embraced 
in these tables Irom a total sum (exports and imports together) 
of 13,847,289/. in 1833-34, to one of 60,219,660/. in 1858-59. 
Can we desire a stronger proof of the steady prosperity of the 
country? So much for our external trade; but I have proofs 
no less conclusive of the improvement of our internal condition, 
to which I would claim the attention of the Council, and es- 
pecially as they touch the interests of a body of gentlemen to 
whom Z shall have hereafter to refer. It is notorious how much 
the price of all country produce has increased of late years, in 
consequence of Ibis great demand for exportation. Now, sir, 
what has been the effect produced upon the interesis of the 
cultivators of the soil by this enlarged trade ? I hold in my 
hand a return showing the number of estates in the permanent 
settled districts brought to sale in each year since 1834-35 to 
tbe present time, for default of rent. In the first year of the 
period, estates representing an annual rental of 481,400 rupees. 
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or 48,ld0/., were sold for rent; in the nest year, 1835-36, the 
sales represented an annaal rent of 950,608 rupees, or 95,060/., 
and this average of seven years old at that time represented a 
rental of 56,75W. What is the case now? In the last year, 
1858-59, the sales represented a rental of only 14,493 nipeeSi 
or 1,449/., white the average of the last seven years shows a 
rental of only 65,326 rupees, or 6,532/., being little more than a 
ninth of the former average. Again, if I refer to the arrears of 
land revenue at the end of each year, I find that from a sum 
of upwards of four crores (4,000,000/,) in 1834, they haveaov 
dwindled down to a mere nominal sum. 

Sir, I am not forgetful of the share which an improved ad- 
ministration may have had in producing these results j but 
undoubtedly they are also in great degree, if not mainly, to be 
referred to the increased demand for the produce of the land 
occasioned by our extending commerce, and the unusual pro- 
sperity which has resulted therefrom. But, sir, another result 
has flowed from these causes, more important and more 
interesting than any, because it affects directly the great masses 
of people individually so helpless. Sir, 1 am thankful to know 
that the benefits thus conferred by our commerce upon the land 
have extended, and in no slight degree, to the labourer. It is 
no exaggeration to say that such has been the increased demand 
for providing labour, that the rate of wages has risen in many 
districts twofold, and in some threefold, during the last few 
years. In the face of evidence of this kind, can any one doubt 
that all classes in India are in a state of prosperity unparalleled 
at any former time .' It is iudeed, sir, I believe, a fact which is 
undisputed. Weil, sir, let us panse for a moment and con- 
sider what it is I have shown you. I have shown from state- 
ments and facts only too well known to every one, and beyond 
dispute, that the finances of the State are iu a condition of un- 
paralleled disorder and deficit ; and I have shown, by proo& 
tqually conclusive, that under the protection of that Govern- 
ment, by the peace and good order which it maintains, by the 
commerce and enterprise n hich it succours, every class of the 
community is in a condition of unparalleled prosperity. Could 
there be a greater contrast than that which it has been my duty 
to draw to-day, between the condition of the Government, all 
powerful in its executive cliaracter, and that of the people ? 
But, sir, there is such a sympathy between the credit of a 
government, the finances of the State, and the commerce and 
trade of a country, that it would be contrary to all history thut 
such an anomaly should continue. Depend upon it it is for 
the interest of the commerce of India, for the interest of the 
land of India, for the interest of the labourers of India, that this 
anomaly should be cured as quickly a& possible. It is not only 
the duty, but it is the direct interest of all classes to contribute 
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their fair share to restore the financial position of the State ; 
and above all it is the first duty of the Government to take 
BtepB in the public interest to that end. Sir, the Govemtnent 
of India, Tepresauting the interests of the Crown of England, 
standfi in a peculiar position towards ludia. Kiigland does not 
exact, and never has enacted, tribute fioia India. Every rupee 
of taxes raised in India is devoted stricily to Indian purposes. 
If England expects or desires advantage from India, it is 
only in a way entirely consistent with the true interests of 
India — it is by a reciprocal exchange of products, which con- 
slilutes that commerct^ which I have shown you has shonered 
so many blesnngs on India, to the full, I admit, recipvocatud by 
England. If, then, sir, it be our duty to urge upon India h^ 
make uew efforts to place the finances of the Goveniment in st 
condition consistent with the public interest, it is for the benefit 
of India mairdy that we do so. In so doing, we shall only b^ 
perfonning the first duty which a State owes to the people over 
whom it governs. 

Now we fully admit that, iu our eudeavoure to restore the 
equilibrium between income and expenditure, our first duty is 
to use every effort to reduce all expenditure tu the lowest point 
consistent with security and good government, and to malie all 
those administrative reforms which are so essential in order to 
secure economy ; and I hope before I sit down to show yoii 
that the Government is not unmindful of its duty in this 
respect. liut, sir, I submit that ther& is a point below 
which the interests of the country, in preserving that peace 
and security wideh are go essential in order to mainiain ifaat 
prosperity which the country now enjoys, forbid us to cause re- 
ductions. This pnint has been carefully considered, and it is 
the opinion of the Government, that in the interests of India 
it must have recourse to some new sources of taxation to resist 
present deficiency, and to place our iinanct'S in a more perma- 
nently secure position for the future. But if we are about to 
call upon our fellow-subjects in India to submit to some furtirer 
contribution to the Slate, I may be permitted to point out how 
very small is the sum in the shape of taxes which they at pre- 
sent pay. I believe it to be undoubted that India is, and will 
remain, the lightest taxed country in the wurld, in proportiou 
to the good government which it enjoys- Sir, the sum total 
of receipts for the current year is 37,706,208^. But that in- 
cludes land revenue, which no one will deny can only be 
regarded as rent, tbe proprietary right of the Government to a 
share of the rent having never been disputed, and which, if 
not paid to the Government, would undoubtedly be paid to the 
zemindar, or other proprietor. It also iucludes the receipts 
from opium, which in no sense can he called a tax ; it 
includes other receipts of a like kind, which, on the whole, 
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amount to no li^ss than 38,678,233^. The balance, amountiug 
tn 9,027,973/,, can alone be termed taxation in the sense in 
wliich that term is used in Europe. The receipts from the 
down lands of England would certainly never be called taxes. 
This sum of 9,027,973/. consists of customs'-dutles, excise, 
sayer, abkaree, moturpha, trade-taxes, salt, and stamps. 
Strictly speaking, these are all the taxes now levied in India. 
The population of British India, by the last return to Parlia- 
ment, was 132,202,000, giving an average of one shilling and 
fburpence, or of little more than ten annas a bead ; while in 
England the rate per head of taxation, striclly speaking, is 
2/. 3s, In India, even including land revenue, the rate would 
be considerably under 5s. a-head. 

Having, then, I trust, shown fully the necessities of the 
Government, having given you the best proofs of the prospects 
and ability of the country to contribute the necessary cost of 
good government, and, having, I trust, satisfied you that the 
burdens of taxation in India are at the present time light in 
comparison with other countries, it is my duty now to proceed 
to explain the measures which we think it our duty to take in 
order to plitce the finance of the countxy in a sound aud satis- 
factory condition. In doing so it will be our endeavour to pro- 
pose measures adequate for the purpose, for we are of opinion 
that no greater mistake could be made than lo propose measures 
insufficient in themselves, and which could only lead to the 
necessity of having recourse tofiirtlier measures hereafter. Sir, 
it is our wish to deal with the difficulty once and for all, and not 
to render it needful again to disturb the public mind in the course 
of transactions by having recourse to further measures herealter- 
In proposing these measures, there are two great principles 
vhich have gjiided the Government in their adoption ; the first 
is. that whatever measures are proposed they shall at least be 
based upon perfect equality and justice to every class of the 
community ; the next is, that they shall be in conformity 
with sound financial and commercial pohcy; and the last is, 
that in this, as in all other uattera in the government of India, 
we will scrupulously endeavour to avoid anything that would 
offend the religious views and rights ol our native fellow- siibjecls. 
Sir, I have heard so much upon the latter subject, so much upon 
this tax beiug contrary to native custom, and that being in 
accordance with native custom, that 1 have considered it to be 
my duty lo look carefully into the recognised authorities upon 
this subject. Sir, I have consulted the ancient sacred authority 
of Menu; and the version of the ancient Hindoo law, upon the 
best authority at my command, is as follows: — 

The Reeenue Law laid down in the Menu: — 

" The reveaue (eajs the writer) coosists of k Bhare «f grain, and of aJl 



other agricuUnral produce ; taxes on commerce. & verj im&ll anautil impo- 
HtioD on petty traarrB and Bhopkeepers, and a forced service of a daj in 
each month kv hniidic raftsmen. 

" The merchants are to be tuxed on a coniideration of the jvrime cost of 
their conmoditiea, the eipenae of travelling, and tbeit net profits. 

" The following are the rates of taxation : — 

" On cattle, Kems, gold, and silver, added each jear to the capital gtock, 
one-fiftieth ; irEtch in the time of war or innsion ma; be increased to one- 
twentieth. 

" On grain, one-twelfth, one-eiahth, one-sixth, according to the soil and 
the labour necesearj to cultivate it. This, also, may be t&iged, in casts of 
emergencj, even as far as one-fourth ; and must alnajs have been the most 
important item in public revenue. 

" On the clear annual increase of trees, flesh meat, honej, perfumes, and 
seTcral other natural productions and manufactures, one-sixth. 

" The king is also entitled to 20 per cent, on tLe profit of all sales. 
Escheats, for want of beirs, hare been mentioned as being his, and so also 
is ail propertj to »hioh no owners appear within three jears after pro- 
ehunation. Besides posxessiag mines of his own, he is entitled to half of 
the precious minerals in the eurth." 

Now, sir, I niu^t say that there is latitude enough here for 
the most needy exchequer and for the most voracious minister : 
— a twenty per cent, income-tax upon profiu ; a tax varying 
from two to five per cent, upon accumulated capital ; a share of 
almost every article produced j an annual tax on trades; half 
the produce of mines, besides other means, ccitainly present- 
ing a sufficiently wide field for taxation to satisfy any one 
either as to amount or as to kind. The choice is ample, — Ihe 
extent not unduly restricted. I should imagine the revenue 
laws of the ancient Hindoos must have been contributed to 
the sacred compiler by some very needy finance minister of the 
day- 
Well, then, Ihe first part of our proposals to which 1 wish 
to call the attention of the Council will have relation to our 
present customs latr, with a view to propose some not unim- 
portant modifications, though not leading to any very great 
financial resnlis. It will be remembeied that the present tariff 
was passed last year under a very pressing emergency, and in 
a somewhat hurried manner. Sir, experience, and further 
reflection, have convinced ns that there may be some con- 
siderable improvements made in it, which would cnnlribute 
greatly to the public advantage; and these we propose to 
make, even at some temporary loss upon some articles. Sir, 
npon the whole, the changes in the tariff of last year have 
proved most sueceKsi'ul. The trade has continued rapidly to 
increase, and a laige revenue has been received. We have not 
yet completed the full year ; but taking the portion of ilie year 
expired, that is, up to the 3Ist of January, 1 find that the net 
receipts into the Treasury, in the present year, have been for 
Calcutta alone 1,646,8-29^. against 1,213,566/. in the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year : results equally favour- 



able have been experienced at the other ports. Upon ihe 
whole, tbe customs in tbe present years are expected to yield 
3,430,000/. as compared with 2,073,000/. the years preceding; 
as a whole, therefore, the change is working well. But it has 
been my duty closely to analyse these receipts in their different 
classts, and I regret to say that I find one claims of dnties 
which is not answering the expectation formed of them. It 
will be remembered that in framing the last tariff a consider- 
able nuiober of articles which formerly bore a duty of five 
per cent, were raised to twenty per cent. Sir, I fear it will ap- 
pear, when we closely examine our customs return in detail, 
that that increase was too great. 1 hold in my hand three re- 
turns in relation to the entire class of goods which are subject 
to twenty per cent. The first return shows the quantity of 
those goods imported upon an average of three years before 
the change of duty took place. This average represents a sum 
of 609,636/., but it must be borne in mind that those years in- 
cluded the years of the mutiny, and the one immediately 
succeeding it. The second return shows tbe quantity of those 
goods impoited in the year immediately preceding the new 
duties. The amount was 700,638/.; the last return is of the 
quantity of the same goods imported from the 12th of March 
last year, when the new duties took effect, to the 31st of Janu- 
ary, and with an addition by estimate for the six weeks to com- 
plete the year. 

The amount together is only 450,647/. Here then, sir, we 
have a falling off as compared with the average of three years 
of 25 per cent., and as compared with the year immediately 
preceding of more than 35 per cent. Sir, this is surely a pre- 
monitory sj'mptom, and a warning to retrace our steps. Sir^ 
we accept the warning, and have decided to reduce the duly 
upon all the articles in the tariff, for every one of them shares 
in the decline, which now bear a duty of 20 per cent., to 10 
per cent., tobacco only excepted, and to which I shall advert 
hereafter. Even as a matter of policy there a*e many consi- 
derations which, in the views of Government, render this a desi- 
rable step. Assuming, which I think we may, looking to other 
articles of trade, that the reduction from 20 to 10 per cent, 
could raise the imports again to the rate they stood at in 1858, 
then the loss of revenue could not exceeJ 20,000/. in Calcutta, 
and a loss of 10,000/. in Bombay and Madras, making a total 
of 30,000/. Sir, there are some other reductions which we are 
bold enough to propose. We wish to take a broad view of the 
interests of the country and of the best means of retrieving 
our position. We are desirous to give every opportunity for 
the produce of the country to increase, and for commercial 
intercourse to be enlarged ; and where impediments stand in 
the way, we are desirous of removing tlicra as far as our pre- 
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sent means will justify ; and eopecially wlien we can recover 
oursulvea in a still k-ss objt;ctioiiHb1e iray. Sir, it must be 
evident ihai, aa a general rule, when the prodncts of our soil 
have to find a foreign markut, and in eases in which ihey enter 
into competition with those of other countries, tlie direct effect 
of expcrri duties mhisi be to place onr products in th^se coun' 
tries at a disadvantage with their foreign compeiilors: in point 
of fact, it cannot be denied, that in such cases an export duty 
falls chiefly upon the producer who cnhivates H. 

But, again, ue have S'ime articles of raw inuterial which 
merely pass through our territory for shipment at our ports. 
The article cf sheep's wool is one of iht'Si-. A large quantity 
is imported into Bombay from Cutch, and from the countries 
beyond the Indus chiefly, and exported to Eni;land. At pre'- 
sent that wool is charged with an impost, I should rather say 
a transit duty, of no less than 10 per cent. Wool produced in 
our own territory pays an export duty of 3 per cent. This Go- 
remment is of opinion, that a bulky aTticte of thi^ kind, that 
has to encounter a fierce competition with the wool of Australia, 
South America, the Cape, and other places, should be released 
from any impediment <rf this kind. We believe it to be of the 
almost importance, even in a political point of view, to encou- 
rage this rising trade on the part of the hill tribes which skirt 
our north-nest frontier. Already the exports of wool from 
India are as important as they were from Australia only fifteen 
years ago; in the last two years they have, however, shown 
some tendency to decline, and I f<;ar our heavy transit and ex- 
port duties have been the cause. From the inquiries which I 
made upon the subject at Uniritsur and Lahore, I am inclined 
to believe that a large trade in wool will soon he developed from 
our frontier hills, as soon as the transit down the Indus is im- 
proved and tl:e raihvay is finished to Mooltan. Of that I have 
no doubt; and we shall reap a good revenue from the imposts 
which are received in return. The transit and export duty on 
wool, which we thus relinctuish, is equal tj about 17,000/. a 
year, by placing it in the free list. 

Then, sir, there are two articles of considerable export, which 
arose chiefly in consequence of the Russian war, — I mean the 
articles of hemp and bides: the competition which these have 
to bear in the home markets with the products of other coun- 
tries mafces the export duty bear heavily n[:on them, and they 
are both articles of trade which, for many reasons, we are 
especially interested in encouraging. We propose to place 
them also in the free list. The duty which they yield at pre- 
sent is a little over 1 6,000/. Then, Again, the article of jute is 
in the same category ; it is one of the great raw materials used 
in England, which competes with the coarse hemp of Russia, 
and the production of which it is mu'h our interest to promolie^ 



This also will be placed in the Iree list: the duty is 15,0Oo/. 
We also propose to place ilax in the free list, in order to give 
every encouragemeDt to the incipieot efforts to make that an 
import int article of produce in the Punjab, which I doubt not 
will ultimalely be successful. 

Then, aiaiu, sir, there is an article which is engaging, 
and justly so, mnch interest in India, — I mean the cultivation of 
tea. The expmn ent made by the Government, at a great cost, 
of introducing it as an article of cultivation on our high land, 
has provtd eminently successful; so much so ihat steps are 
being taken to liauri it over entirely to private enterprise. It is 
one of the few means t^hich we have in Iiu'ia of attracting 
European ca])ital and European sellers Sir, vie ought to 
extend to it every encouragement iu our power, and it certainly 
seetns in the highest degree iuconsistent that we should be 
spending public money to encourage the cultivation of this 
plant and then to ^.lace an export duty upon it at our ports 
whence it has to be shipped to find a marltet in competition with 
the produce of our next-door neighbours in China. The duty 
upon the export of tea is only 2,500/., and it also will be placed 
in the free list, lliere is still one other class of articles which 
we think ought to be free of duty. Books are already free, 
and we think that prints, maps, and works of art should be 
included ; the duty the^y give now is very tiivial, little over 
1,000/. The reductions, theiefore, which we propose iu our 
present tariff for the reasons I have explained are: — 

£ 

1. Lobs on 20 per cent. dutieB .... 30,000 

2. Wool, free 17,000 

a Hides and hemp, bee 16,000 

4. Jute, free 15,000 

5. Flux, free 

6. Tea, free 2,600 

7. Printer m»p», &c., free 1,600 

Total . . i82,000 

making a total loss of 82,000/. 

But, sir, we have some per contra proposals to make in 
respect to the customs duties. In the first place, there is one 
article which is produced almost exclusively in India, and 
which bears a large price and a high profit — I mean saltpetre. 
This article can scarcely be said to stand in the same position 
as. many other articles which are produced by the cultivators 
of the soil. It is, in point of fact, a manufacture from earth. 
It has been represented to me, both at home and bete, that 
this article would bear a duty of 10/. a ton, without any danger 
of its being interfered with by foreign competition. It has 
long been under conuderation iu the North-western Provinces, 
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where it was propowd to inpoee an excise duty vpaa it. Sir, I 
prefer an additional export castoms duty. 1 do DOt, however, 
go (he length of the rate suggested. We are contest to try 
die experiment with a duty of two rupees a mauud, which will 
be about 51. 10«. a ton. The qnaotity exported from Cakutla 
is about 800,000 niaonds, and from Bombay about 100,000 
maunds, making a total of 900,000 matmds, which will give 
180,000/., or an increase of 164,S00/. I should mention that 
we propose to gire an advantage not hitherto enjoyed by the 
saltpetre refiners, by allowing them, subject to paying the duty, 
to turn to profit the salt which is necessarily made in the 

£ recess, and which hitherto has been wasted. 1 have fidly 
iscussed these arrangements with the revenue board at Alia- 
habad. Then, sir, we propose to raise the duty upon unmanu- 
factured tobacco to 8 annas the seer, and manufactured tobacco 
to 1 rupee the seer. The special bearing of this proposal I 
shall explain faereaAer. This will give us 35,000/. 

And now I come to mention the last change which we pro- 
pose in the tariff, and it is the only one which I make with 
regret. But necessity has no law. I must own that, after due 
couNderation, we can discover no good reason why cotton yam 
and twist should be imported at a lower rate of duty than cotton 
piece goods. I Itnow it is said that it is in an earlier stage of 
manufacture ; but may the same not be said of grey cloth, as 
compared with bleached and dyed cloth and printed cloth ? If 
we-are tohavean average duty, it should be an average through- 
out j nor do I attach much importance to the argument that a 
low duty on yam and a higher duty on cloth encourage native 
weaving. I could find those who complain that their labour 
in spinning fine yam by hand is interfered with by a lower duty 
on yam. If I were to attach much importance to that class of 
arguments, I believe that the same duty of ten per cent, may 
be placed on yams as is charged on goods, without any mate- 
rial injury to the trade. The trade in both arricles appears to 
be progressing rapidly. By the last Mail we received the 
official accounts of the trade for the eleven months of 1859. 
According to those returns, the exports of cotton piece goods 
to India had reached the large amount of 11,041,000/. in 1859, 
against 8,497,000/. the year before, and 5,147,000/. in 1857. 
So, in the case of yam, the exports in 1859 were 2,306,000/., 
against 1,763,000/. in 1858, and 994,000/. in 1857. I wish, 
indeed, it had been in our power lo reduce all to the limit of 
five per cent., but that is impossible at present, whatever may be 
the case hereafter. I wish, however, to say, in reference to this 
increase of the duty upon cotton twist and yams, that, inasmuch 
as it is sometimes the practice to sell by contracts for future 
deliveiy, that in all cases in which it can be shown to the satis- 
&ction of the customs autbociUes that twist that has actually 



been sbipped at this time, or that has arrired, has been sold 
subject to ihe exUting duty, sucb goods will be admitted at the 
present rate of five per cent. The practice, no doubt, in England 
is to levy the duty from the moment of its enactment, giving 
the seller the power to recover from the buyer ; but it may be 
borne in mind that when duties are raised in England tliey 
generally affect articles like lea and sugar, of which stocks in 
bond exist equal to many months'' consumption, if not for a 
whole year. In the case of cotton twist, the concession which 
we make, we are aware, can only at most afieot a small quantity ; 
nor is this course without precedent. When the tea duties 
were equalised, all the Bohea quality proved to have been 
shipped up to a given date was admitted at the lower duty of 
Is. 6d. the pound. 

By these changes we shall have a tariff imposing one single 
uniform ad valorem duty of ten per cent, on all articles subject 
to duty, except beer, sptnts, and wines, which will continue 
subject to the same specific duties as they aie at present. We 
compute the gain upon these three articles at 233,700^, cotton 
twist giving an additional revenue of 67,461/. 

I would here wish to call your attention to a very important 
distinction, a distinction which ought never to be lost sight of 
by statesmen, between the incidence and consequence of im- 
port and of export duties. With regard to an import duty, all 
that you can generally say is, that it adds to the cost, and is a 
tax on the consumer. No doubt, if unduly high, it may limit 
trade, as has been the case with our twenty per cent, articles. 
But with regard to export duties on articles which have to com- 
pete wiih the products of similar articles from 'other countries 
in neutral markets, the first effect, no doubt, is tbat the export 
duty acts to that extent as a reduction of the price paid to the 
producer, and is a special tax and discouragement to him as a 
producer; but a further and serious danger is, that }our duty 
excludes the article from the foreign market altogether, acts aa 
a prohibition, and thus puts an end to, or greatly limits, the pro- 
duction and the demand for labour. Sir, it is this obvious dis- 
tinction tbat has made us so desirous to retrieve our exports as 
the best means of improving our internal resources. And, sir, 
when we refiected that England had thrown open her ports to 
the free admission of these articles from every part of the globe, 
that there is some reason for believing that France is about to 
follow the same wise policy, and the articles with which we have 
dealt are the raw materials of the great manufactures of 
Europe, and therefore capable of unlimited extension, we 
believed we could not in any way better contribute to our own 
interest than by taking this course. Sir, we repeal duties 
giving 82,000/4 but we recover by other duties, in a way 
unobjectionable, 233,700/. 

,., , ^ ;lc 
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Tliere is another sourcfl from which we loot for an increased 
income. The valuations upon which the duties have been paid 
have hitherto been not!)rioiisl3' too low. They are now being 
revised, and the result, I expect, will be, that the revenue will 
be improved by at least 130 000/. When this revision is com- 
plifted the Government intend to tnke steps to apply a onifurm 
vabiation to all India. We pass the same taiiff of duties for 
evL'ry port; but if, as has been, and is still the case, the valua- 
tions to which the ad valorem duties are applied are difierem 
at every port, it results, in point of fact, in different duties in 
every port ; and the competition between the merchants of one 
port ai:d those of another is thus rendered unfair in the interior 
markets. Sir, I do not think that I shall overestimate the gain 
to the revenue by these revised valuations as a whole if I take 
it at 300,000/. If this be correct, then we shall have an in- 
creas,e of custom* upon the whole of 433,700/., subject to a 
deduction of 82,000/., giving a net gain of 351,700/. after 
releasing from export duty almost all articles which constitute 
the raw materials of our manufacturing industry at home, and 
which, as such, have to struj^le against the competition of 
otber countries. In all these cases the articles are included 
both in the free import and export list, in order to allow them 
to pass through Irom native States without duty to the port of 
shipment Sir, 1 believe it will be found that in these charges 
we have made only timely concessions In the monopolies of 
trade, and that they will re-act most beneficially upon the in- 
terests of ihe cultivators of India. 

Sir, it has o/ien been suggested to us that a large export 
duty might be laid upon indigo, upon the same piinciple that 
we have applied to saltpetre, because it was exclusively pro- 
duced in India. Sir, that is an error. There has always 
been a rival production in Mexico, and that production, I 
observe, has greatly increased in the last few years. But were 
it otherwise I should doubt the policy of increasing it; like 
lea, it is one of the few cultivations in India which attract 
British capital and skill to direct native labour. That is the 
liind of industry which, above all others, the Government 
would wish to encourage, and on that account alone they 
would feel precluded from placing any impediment in the way 
of its extension. It would be more in consonance with our 
views to remove what little duty there now is, as soon as 
circumstances will permit. The value of the influence of 
European gentlemen settled in our country districts cannot, 
in our opinion, be overestimiited, and it will be the steadfast 
policy of the Government to encourage it in any fair way we 
can. Sir, I propose to move the suspension of the standing 
orders before 1 sit down, in order to enable me to introduce a 
Bill today to effect these objects ; for it is obviously desirable 

,., , ^ ;lc 
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ih-M no interval shall be allowed to elapse before the chnagcA 
(ukf effecl, and as tliey are mostly concessions, that course will 
be to the clear advantage of the merchant. 

Sir, we do nut propose these measures so much as a means of 
meeting our difBcullies as of laying the fouudatiun for increased 
pviispcriiy in the future by relieving agriculttve, as well as 
commerce, from n htrictions and imposts which, while they give 
but little to the exchequer, may prove serious impediments to 
our futuve progress. At a time when, as I have before said, all 
these i-.rtiiiles have been admitted free of all duty to the Engli-h 
marl ct, when there is goud reason fur believing that the French 
Goveniuient coiitei: plates a similar policy, it would indeed be 
unjustifiable in us if we were to exclude our producers and onr 
merchants from sharing in common with all other nations in 
these advantages, by vetainins export duties on those articles 
which have to cnnpete with the products of all the world. 

Now, sir, I have to recall your attention to the main ohjecfr 
of the measures which I, on the part of the Government, shall 
have to propose. 1 must remind yon that the proposals 1 have 
made, and the measures I have explained, however ralnalile in 
themselves, and however much we may fairly hope they will 
conduce indirectly to the fruitfuluess of the revenue in other 
ways hereafter, will do but little to meet our present emer- 
gencies. Sir, I must remind you that we have still to deal 
with a ]tresent deficit of ahont nine millions, and a prospective 
deficit, after making allowance for considerable reductions, of 
upwards of six millions. I must remind you also that I have 
shown you that it is not only with this great and accidental 
difficulty that we have to deal, but that the normal condition 
of the finances of India is one which is not creditable to a 
government; that in by far the great majority of years during 
the ^^ hole of this century we have been creating deficiencies 
and adding to debt, and we call upon you »nd upon the public 
to aid na to correct this jBtate of things. We will do our best 
to reduce expenditure and to improve administration, but when 
all that is done it will not be enough. We are, sir, there-ore 
reluclanlly compelled to propose to increase the i-evenue by the 
imposition of more taxes; and these we propose to be of two 
classes — the one we shall propose to enact only for a limited 
period, with a view to the present emergency — the other we 
propose to ask you to pass without limit of time. 

But, sir, in making these comparisons of the expenditure in 
the last three years with that of the years to which 1 have 
referred, we cannot but be forcibly struck with the greatly 
increased cost upon the recent occasion. Sir, in one respect I 
must own that I find in this one of the few redeeming points to 
reconcile us to the financial difficulty in which we now find 

■,. jIc 
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oarseWer The future hiBtorian of India, when recounting tlie 
occurreoces of the last three years, if he be a miin of fine 
diBcrimination, vrill dwell with pride upon the fact that at that 
moment India was governed by an English nobleman, who, in 
the midst of ihe greatest peril, never for one moment allowed 
his judgment to be swayed by passion, or his fine sensa of 
honour end justice to be tarnished by even a passing feeling of 
revenge. For perhaps the first lime in any Asiatic war Lord 
Canning adopted throughout the whole of this campaign the 
most acrupulous principle of integrity. Whatever services were 
performed, whatever provisions were supplied, were strictly 
paid for; and when, under his vigorous ad mini strati on of the 
Punjab, money contributions were exacted, the obligations 
have been all acknowledtjed and faithfully repaid. Sir, rely 
upon it, however much such a mode of conducting a campaign 
may add to present expense, the st<itesman who pursues it is 
Jar more than repaid in the permanent stability which he thus 
gives to an empire; and, sir, 1 cannot avoid ihis opportunity of 
aying, that however much t-ome may have differed with the 
policy which the Govern or- general pursued, yet the time is 
not very distant when even they, and I am sure the public at 
large, will do justice to the calm and dispassionate but truly 
courageous discrimination which ihe noble earl has exhibited 
througbout these trying occurrences, and I cannot but believe 
that we are already reaping the benefits of it in the great repose 
which has already spread itself over India, and which i am 
convinced will enable us the more elfectually to deal with our 
present financial difficulties. 

Well, sir, 1 have pointed out to you without the slightest 
reserve the predicament in which we stand at this moment. I 
have shown you how infinitely worse it is than any similar 
occasion which we have recorded in India, or than the most 
pecuniary modem crisis in England. I have confined my 
observations to the period that has elapsed since May, 
1857. Are we to tidie that as a standard to which we 
should aim to arrive ? Even if we could do so with regard 
to the army you must bear in mind that I have already 
shown you that, in the last three years, the interest of 
the debt has increased in round numbers by 2,000,000/.; 
and there are other increases which are beyond our control. 
But even were this otherwise, and were it possible that we 
should be able to regain the standard of 1857, would that be 
wholly satisfactory ? We have a deficiency of upwards of 
30,000,000i. in three years, but is that a new state of things i 
Sir, I bold in my hand a return showing the deficits and sur- 
pluses of Indian revenue as a whole in India and at home 
since 1814, down to 1860, and what is the result? The period 



embraces forty-rix years ; of thai number we bad a surplus in 
tbirteen years amountiug in the whole to 6,895,437/., a BUm not 
equal to the deficit of the present year, and we had deficits in 
the remaining tliii-ty-three years amounting in the whole to the 
large aggregate sum of 72,195,416/, — thirteen years of surphis 
at an average of only 684,264/. a year, thirty-three years of 
deficit at an average of 5,540,000/. a year. Nor was this state 
of things peculiar to the earlier part of the period to which I 
have referred. Taking the return only from 1884, when the 
management of India became purely governmental, we have a 
period of twenty-six years : of these the finances of India were 
in surplus only for seven years, while in the remaining nineteen 
years they exhibited large deficiencies. 

In soliciting new sources of revenue, the Government are 
very much impressed with the fact that hitherto almost all the 
revenue has been derived from land, and that the practice of 
revising the assessments periodically has at least had the elfect 
of keeping ibe actual cultivator always at a rack rent. We 
therefore think that whatever new tases we impose, the inci- 
dence should fall mainly upon other classes. There is no doubt 
that merchants and bankers and others can hardly be said to 
have borne their full share of the burdens of the State heretofore. 
Many discussions have taken place as to the best fonn in 
which new taxes can be imposed ; much has been said as to the 
native aversion to taxes. Sir, all people are averse to taxes. 
Burke said in the House of Commons, "It is as difficult to 
tax and to please as it is to love and be wise." I do not 
believe in the popularity of any tax. 1 do believe in the pre- 
ference which the wealthy trading classes give to those taxes 
which they can shiil on to the slioulders of others. If we are 
to consider the natives, which we ought, then I have shown 
you that their writing gives us ample latitude of choice. But, 
sir, we must at once resist and reject a return to the old system 
of internal and transit duties, when every zemindar had a 
custom-house at the entrance to his own village. Sir, we 
cannot consent to allow all the effoito which have been used to 
abolish so prejudicial a system to go for nothing, and to revert 
to it, as we have been advised, because it is an easy mode, and 
in accordance with ancient usage. No, sir, whatever we do, 
whether our success be great or little, whatever our progress 
may be, at least let it be in the right direction. Sir, my 
honourable friend opposite introduced in August last a Bill for 
imposing a licence duty upon all trades. The difficulty of my 
honourable friend's proposal soon became apparent. If he had 
confined liis demand to a small uniform licence, which could 
alone be paid by small dealers, then not only was the amount 
of revenue to be derived from sucb a tax entirely inadequate 
to the demands of the State, but it waB evident that the great 



n-ealtby traders and bankers who have so chieSy benefited by 
our rule, and by the order and security we huve mainlamed 
at M> much coat, would contribute nothing ia proportion 
lo the exigencies of the Stale. 

To cure this, it was prnposed to graduate the tax, and to 
charge it in proportion to ibegainaol' traders; bat then, sir, it was 
erideut to my honourable friend, and he pointed out the difficulty 
at the time, thatassoon asthat plan iras adopted, he was lunded in 
alt the di£ScuIties and intricacies of Schedule t) of the income- 
lax. Not only was this so, butanother difficulty presented itself: 
if thelicence duty were small andof uniform amount traders would 
not have complained of it; but as soon as it was made propor- 
tionate to their incomes, then ihey not unnaturally complained 
that they were selected as the only class to be taxed ; and my 
honourable friend, yielding to the force of their representa- 
tions, consented to introduce otiier clusses ; but still there were 
some classes excluded, and who could not, in fact, be iricluded. 
Sir, I have had many and very frank commuuicalions with my 
honourable friend, and 1 again tender him my best thanks for 
his ready odt ice upon all occasions ; but I believe I may say 
that he entirely concurs in the decision at which the G oremment 
has arrived, that the ob|ect8 embraced iu that Bill will best he 
dealt with separately, and that they should be the matter of 
two separate Bills. Sir, it is the opinion of the Government 
that an income-tax, to be just, ouglit to be universal and equal 
in its application, and to ail alike, \tithiu a certain limit of 
income. We could not justify such a tax upon any other con- 
ditions. But while we say within a limit, we do not mean that 
the pressure of taxation should not be as wide as possible. In 
England the lower classes are subject lo heavy indirect taxes 
almost unknown in India. Upon tea, sugar, tobacco, spirits, 
malt, and other articles consumed in a great degree by the 
working classes, the English Government collects a reVenue 
nearly if not quite equal to the entire present revenue of 
India. We are of opinion, therefore, that a small and almost 
uniform licence duty should be imposed upon traders of eveiy 
class, high and low, but without any attempt at graduation. In 
a great majority of cases it will operate rather as a registration 
tax, and only by the lowest classes, who will be exempted fjoin 
income-tax by reason of their small incomes, will it he really 
felt as a tax. I have here a list of the licence duties on tradis 
collected in England They mention in all no fewer than one 
hundred and sixteen different rates; some of them are as hi^h 
as 78/ , and some as lu» as a few shillings. I find that our 
class of brewers pay 7S/. I5s., that bankers pay 30/., attorneys 
9/,, pawnbrokers 15/, auctioneers 10/.; and other classes 
various other sums ; and all ibis in add tion to income-tax. 
Sir, we shall be comparatively very moderate in our demands. 
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With one exception, to which I shall presently refer, these ' 
are the taxes which we feel called upon to propose to you : the 
licence duty to be passed without limit of time, the income- 
tax to be taken only for a few years. The licence duty we 
propose to be extremely moderate. It will consist of Uiree 
rates — one rate of one rupee a year on artizans, including 
wearers, leather workers, and similar trades, but excluding the 
agricultural mental classes in village communities who are 
attached to them, and are generally paid in grmu ; four rupees 
a year on retail shopkeepers and small manufacturers, who work 
for local retail sale; and ten rupees on wholesale traders, 
bankers, manufactiurers, and professions. These rates of one, 
four, and ten rupees will be uniform, and apply to all of each 
class, without any discriminalion as to incomes or extent of 
business. 

These licences will be taken out at the beginning of each 
year, and thus a complete register will exist of trades, as we 
hace at present of the occupiers of the land ; and this will be 
a considerable check against evasion under the income-tax : for 
let me remark thai whenever such evasion takes place, it forms 
an act of injustice to the rest of the community, and it is our 
special duty to take security against fraud of any kind. Then, 
sir, with regard to the income-tax measure — we propose that it 
shtdl apply to all incomes above 200 rupees a year. Sir, the 
wider you can spread the incidence of your taxation, so long as 
a 6iir proportion is maintained as to the means of different 
persons, the more just it is as a whole. The security of the 
Government extends to all classes ; from the richest capitalist 
to the humblest labourer, as I have already sbowu you to-day, 
have shared, and must share, in the prosperity which good order 
and security can alone insure. But, sir, we propose that in- 
comes from 200 to 500 rupees shall be taxed at a somewhat 
lower rate. This we do because, if at the snme rate, the double 
aclioQ of the licence duty and of the income-tax upon this 
class of incoiLes would be rather more severe than in other 
cases f we put incomes from 200 to 500 rupees at two per cent. 
Sir, while we are mindful of the wants of the Central Govern- 
ment, we are not forgetful of the many pressing demands 
throughout India for local improvements. There is nothing 
that strikes a stranger so much as the great advantage which a 
lilUe outlay would be in improving localities, and to this the 
trading facilities in Calcutta show no exception. On incomes 
above 500 rupees we propose a tax at the rate of 3 per cent, 
for the public treasury, and of 1 per cent, to be appropriated 
strictly to local purposes, and in regard to the appropriation of 
which where municipalities exist, they will huve a voice ; the 
chaise will be very small, and the good to be derived from such 
a contribution may be very great. In the United States, which 
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boast of the finest gOTemment in the world, ft property-tax is 
collected by the Govennneiit of ench State of a considerable 
Amount, and applied in part to general, and in part to local 
and municipal purposes. 

Sir, «hen I introduce the Bill I will explain its prorisiona in 
detail ; bnt in the mean time there are certain broad principles 
in it which I think I ought now to refer to. It will consist of 
four schedules. No. 1 will include income derived from real 
property ; No. 2, income from trades and professions ; No. 3, 
income from the public funds ; and No. 4, income from public 
salaries. Tiie English Act contains fire schedules in place of 
four: the fifth, that is schedule B, being applicable to farmers, a 
class which cannot be said to exist in India, for no one would 
dream of applying an income-tax to the rjots; first, because 
there is no one who would not come within the exemption ; 
and, next, because, by periociical revisions, Iheir payment to 
Government is kept at a rack-rate. Otherwise, sir, there is no 
exemption whatever of any class. I am aware, sir, that much 
discussion has taken place from time to time as to the right to tax 
the zemindars and other intermediate proprietors under the 
perpetual land settlement. Sir, the Government hare given 
their most attentive consideraiion to this claim of exemption ; 
and I must say, the more I have looked into it the more I am 
convinced that a more illusive claim could not be set up. But, 
sir, in a matter in which the good faith of Government is con- 
cerned, tl behoves us to be scrupulous, and to show at least 
the grounds for our decision. On what, sir, does this claim 
chiefly rest i As far as I can discover, on little more than an 
incidental expression in a despatch from the Court of Direc- 
tors to the Government of India in 1792, enjoining economy 
on the latter, because the land revenue, described as " the great 
and now almost the only source of revenue," had been fixed. 
Now, sir, no one has ever denied, and, I am sure, ever will 
deny, that so far as the rent of those lands goes, that is fixed 
and unalterable, as long as the conditions are complied with. 
But was it ever in the mind of Lord CornwalUs when he proposed 
and made that settlement that the fortunate oivners of that part 
of India should be exempted from any general tax that the 
necessities of the State required ? I will show you in his own 
words that the very- contrary was his intention. The settle- 
ment, as first made by Lord Comwallis, differed in no respect 
from an ordinary settlement of land, except that it was made 
for ten years in place of being annual, as it was then the prac- 
tice. The Court of Directors approved that it should be made 
permanent, and Lord Comwallis issued a proclamation, fixing 
the ten years' settlement for ever. There is not one wovd as to 
exemption from taxes. No one can read the luminous minutes 
of Lord Comwallis upon the subject of this settlement with- 
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oat seeing thai the only object he had at heart was to get rid 
of the uncerlainty and insecurity which attended the tenure of 
the land, ax held from year to year, or in short periods. This, 
end this alone, runs through every passage of that remarkable 
and able controversy, if I may be allowed the expression, 
which took place betwen his lordship and his most astute col- 
league, Mr. Shore. But that his lordship never confounded 
what he was doing with a liability of the zemindar to be taxed 
for State purposes, and that he regarded these two as entirely 
distinct questions, may be gathered from bis minute of the 3rd 
of July, 1790, in which he says: — 

" 23 Qeo.^II. e. 16, a. 4.^And it is hereby enacted by the authority afore- 
said^ that all and every contributor and coDtributors upon this Act, duly 
paying the consideration or pnrchase-money at the rata aforesaid, tit or 
before the respective days or times in this Act before limited in that behalf, 
foe Euch annuity or annuities as aforesaid, or such as he or Uiey may 
ap^iut, his, her or their respective executors, administrators, successors, or 
HBigns, shall have, receive, and enjoy, and be entitled by virtue of this Act, 
to have, receive and enjoy the respective annuity and annuities so to be 
purchased out of the moneys by this Act appropriated or appointed for pay- 
ment thereof oa aforesaid, and shall have good and sure estates and interest 
therein for ever, subject only to the proviso or ccndilion of redemption, in 
this Act afterwards containful, concerning the same ; and that all the said 
annuities to be purchased on this Act, and the principal moneys paid for 
the same, and every of them, during the continuance thereof, shall be free 
from all taxes, chuges, and impositions irbataoever." 

To my mind nothing can be more explicit as to his intention 
and meaning. He distinctly refers with approval to those 
countries where the taxes are levied in proportion to the in^ 
come which each enjoys, as being preferably consistent with a 
fixed valuation of the land on which they are valued. He could 
hardly have stated in more precise general terms that his as- 
sessment of rent must be fixed, but he must contribute an in- 
come-tax levied on that land in proportion to his income, if 
general, on the means of all others. Those who hold the same 
opinion that I do with regard to this subject have very properly 
refeiTed to the land-tax in England, which has long been col- 
lected for a fixed rate, and in many cases redeemed ; but no 
one ever dreamt of claiming exemption from the income-tax 
on the score that it was indirectly a charge upon the land, be- 
cause it was assessed upon the rents. But, sir, we have a far 
stronger ease of analyzing in England. In every loan Act by 
which the huge national debt has been contracted, there is the 
following distinct provision, that is, it is inserted in the 23 Geo. 
II. c, 16, and imported into every subsequent Act, down to the 
loans for the Russian war: — 

" The supreme power in every State must possess the right of taxing the 
subject, agreeably to certain rules ; hut the practice which has prevailed in 
this country for some time past of making frequent valuations of the lands, 
and where one person's estate has improved, and another's declined, of ap- 



propriatmg the inciewed produce of the former, to fupply the d«ficienciei 
in tne Utter, i> not tasation, but, in fact, a declaration that the prop«rtj 
of the landholder ia at the abiolute diiposal of QoveTnineat. Eterj man 
who ia acquainted with the cauaes which opeiate to impOTerioh or enrich a 
country mult l>e MDiible that our Indian territoiiea must continue to de- 
cline aB long B3 the practice is adhered to. 

" The maxim that equality in taxation it an object of the gre&teet im- 
portance, and that injustice all the subjects of State should contribute as 
nearly as possible in proportion to the income which they enjoy under its 
protection, does not prove the expediency of raryine the demand of Go~ 
Temment upon the lands. On the oontraiy, we shall nod that, in countries 



of 
never varied." 



He afterwards adds :- 



" It is evident, therefore, that varying the assessment on the lands is not 
the mode of carrying into practice the maxim that all the subjects of State 
ought to contribute to the public exigencies, in proportion to their incomes ; 
and that other means must be employed for effecting this object." — Minute 
Srd February, 1790. 

When Mr. Pitt first introduced his income tax, and upon a 
sabsequeot occaBion, there was a great discussion as to the 
exemption of tbe fuuds under this clause. But, sir, it was 
ruled that, in a general tax upon income, the exemption 
did not apply, however applicable it might be to any special 
tax upon the funds. Sir, the case of the Bengal zemindar is 
not near so strong: he had no promise of exemption whatever; 
yet to him I apply the same principle as was applied to the 
fundholder in Kngland. 1 hold him to be exempt from any 
special charge upon his land, but to be liable to any general 
tax that applies to all others. And, sir, I contend for this 
view as one of high and paramount policy, as well as of strict 
right. India has a great future before it, under the firm but 
just adminislralion of the Crown of England. The only 
nobility which India now has, or is likely to have, must chiefly 
"be thi'Se bulhy owners of permanently settled estates, tbe 
whole improved value of which must go exclusively to them, 
white in all other parts the Government, on the part of the 
public, will share it. Well, but, sir, are we to base a policy 
upon tbe exemption from taxation of the richest aud only 
pnvileged classes in India? Let anyone read that wonderful 
volume by my late lamented friend M. de Tocqueville, as lo the 
causes of tlie French fievoluljoa, and he will understand how 
dangerous is such a policy. Let us, sir, once and for all, 
determine this grouni^lless claim upon which so much contro- 
versy has existed, and let us lay down aud adhere to the sound 
maxims laid down by Lord Cornwallis himself, "that all who 
enjoy the protection of the State must pay for it in accordance 
■with their means." Sir, that is the only policy of the Govern- 
nieut. But, again, some hare, I am aware, also contended for 
au exemption on behalf of the fundholder. Now, I am at a 
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loiSs to underetancl on what ground that claim can be put for- 
ward ID India. There is no stipulation such as I have quoted 
as applying in England, and yet there is no exemption allowed. 
I certainly would never consent to be a party to place a special 
tax on the funds, because indirectly that would be re<^Iucing the 
obligation of the State; but in the case of a general tax no 
8ucb argument applies : and, sir, wbeui I reflect that the great 
object of the effort that we are now making is to improve the 
credit of the State, and, as a consequence, to raise the value 
of the securities held by the public, I must eay, dr, that, as a 
class, the fundholders ought to accept this tax more cheerfully 
than any others. 

Well, but, sir, I have yet to notice one furtlier claim which 
has been made for exemption, so utterly untenable that I 
should not have even alluded to it, uuless I had seen it cropping 
out in official documents as being encouraged by gentlemen of 
influence. Sir, I refer to this with the deepest regret. But it 
is my duty to do so. Sir, our fellow-subjects in Madras and 
Bombay claim exemption from increased taxation. And on 
what ground 7 It seems incredible. Because they say our' 
financial difficulties have been occasioned by the mutiny; the 
mutiny took place in Bengal, and therefore we in Madras and 
Bombay are not liable for its consequences. Sir, are we all 
one people, one united dependency under our gracious Queen, 
or are we nolP Was the Sepoy army mtuntained for local or 
for imperial purposes^ What would be said in England if, un- 
fortunately, a portion of the British army had mutinied in Ire- 
land, had encouraged and led to insuirection ; had caused great 
cost to the imperial exchequer; and when Parliament was 
applied to for means of discharging it, the members from 
Scotland had objected and claimed exemption for them- 
selves, on the ground that the cost was incurred in Ireland ? 
Let us ask our friends in Madras and Bombay to consider to 
what logical conclusion their argument would lead? If they 
are to be exempt, are those only to be subjected to the penalty 
who, unfortunately, living near the scene of these occurrences, 
bad not all their earthly property destroyed by fire, but who 
sufiered more serious losses by the sword ? Surely not. 
But who then ? The guilty Sepoys alone. ITiat is the logic — 
a- logic which, if applied to Government, would show that the 
whole cost of the criminal law should be defrayed by the con- 
victs which fill our jails. Sir, I sincerely trust we shall not 
again he met with this argument. The Supreme Government 
of India is as much the govemment of Bombay and the govem- 
meut of Madras as it is the government of Bengal. Our duty, 
and that of this Council, is the same to all alike. We want 
greater combination and unity, not greater severance — that is 
the end to which we direct our aim. But, sir, if all this were 
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not 80 — if We were to settle accounts on nothing but aridi- 
metical rule — bow BtAnds the case? NotwithHtanding the fact, 
that from the Calcutta treasury is ptud the whole of the interest 
of the debt, and many other imperial charges, yet what do I 
find? I have told you that the Indian deficit of the present 
year is 4,063,800^ How is that distributed i In round figures 
the sum of 1,500,000/. applies to Bengal, and that of 2:500,000/. 
to Bombay and Madras. Again, if I compare the increase of 
military charges alone, in the three presidencies, at the present 
moment, as compared with 1856-7, the increase in Madras and 
Bombay, is as great aa it is in Bengal. And if I compare the 
number of troops according to a return recently furnished to 
me in 1857, and at the close of 1850, in the different presi- 
dencies, I find the increase in Bengal barely five per cent., 
while in Madras it is fitly per cent., and in Bombay, thirty 
per cent But I should say these returns do not include the 
military police in Bengal, nor the new police in Madras : they 
are confined to the troops under the Commander-in-Chief of 
the three presidencies. But, sir, I am ashamed to argne this 
question npon such small and sectional grounds. We are one 
united great dependency of the same sovereign, and we have one 
clear duly before us — to unite with all our efforts and all our 
means in maintaining her empire prosperous and inviolate. 
The bane of India has been these sectional principles and 
pretensionB. Let us see an end to them, and feel that we are 
all one, for weal or for woe. 

But, returning to the Bill, I wish lo make one remark as to 
the mode in which ne propose to charge the zemindars who 
are subject to periodical revisions. We desire in every way to 
make the operation of the Bill its simple as possible ; as a rule, 
the whole of the North-west Provinces have been settled in the 
proportion of sixty-six per cent, to the Government, and of 
thirty-four per cent, to the zemindar : that is the old rule. The 
new rule, which has scarcely yet come into operation, is fifty 
per cent, to each. But, taking the actual proportions of six^- 
stx and thirty-four per cent., we propose to assess the zemindars 
at one half the rent they pay to the Government as their profits 
in respect of land. By tliis arrangement, simple and easy in 
its application, all zemindars who do uot pay to Government 
400ra. a-year will be exempt. We are quite aware that in prac- 
lice very few zemindars in the north-west will pay income-tax; 
and when we consider that their relation to the land, or that 
their payments are always subject to revision, we riiink their 
exemption tailing under a fair and general rule is not to be re- 
gretted. But the same measure of profits will obviously not 
apply to the perpetual settlement. As to the general provisious 
of the Bill, I would say that our aim has been to make it as 
nearly the same as that of England, as the diffei-ence of circum- 
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Btaiices would permit. In this I have had the valuable aid of 
our most able and learned Judge Advocate. 1 hare carefully 
gone over the English Bill, and ibe regulations hy which it is 
carried out, clause by clause, with Mr. Ritchie, to whom T beg 
to express my warmest ackuowledgments, and adopted our 
scheme aa nearly as possible to it. We have been moBt care- 
ful to preserve all the checks in favour of secrecy ; we impose 
the same. oaths for that purpose upon all our officers. We fur- 
nish a special commission, to whom traders may apply to be 
assessed without their returns going through the general com* 
mission and public ofBce. There is not one piotectiou which 
the Euglish Gill aSbrds which will not be found in ours. But, 
sir, there is an entirely new provision, and one of the utmost 
importance. As you know, the great difficulty in respect to an 
income-tax in India is in relation to the traders in the native 
towns. We are desirous in any way of avoiding inquisitorial 
practices ; we wish to avoid the necessity of exhibiting accounts 
and books. Our general provision in the Bill for assessing 
profits is the same as the English Bill, by voluntary return 
made by the trade to the commissioners to their satisfaction. 
But we propose to allow the Government to approve of any 
other method of assessment which may be proposed by the 
CO ui mission ers of any district as more in accordance with the 
habits and wishes of the communities, provided always they are 
satisfied that the result will be fair. By this means we hope to 
shape the practical working of the tax through the aid of Pun- 
cliyets, and by using largely the instrumentality of the heads of 
towns and trades under the supervision of our own officers, so 
as to be of comparatively easy operation. All that I need say 
is, that every possible means will be used to avoid undue inter- 
ference in any way whatever. 

The only other tax that we propose is a duty on home-grown 
tobacco, to an amount as nearly corresponding with the import 
duty as possible. I am aware there has been much discussion 
in respect to this duty ; I am aware that opinion is not alto- 
gether unanimous upon the subject, but it is very nearly so ; 
and the objections of those who have opposed it have been 
confined chiefly, I think, to the difficulty of levying it. Sir, 
when a minister in England complains of the difficulty of a 
task, he is not unfrequently told that he occupies his high office 
for the purpose of overcoming difficulties — let as accept the 
same obligation. I hope, within a short time, when my hands 
are less full, to offer a measure to this Council, which it will 
approve, for this purpose. But here, again, I must offer an 
observation with reference to the pretensions set up by the 
perpetual settlement landholders. It is said on their behalf 
that you cannot tax tobacco in its cultivation, because that 
would indirectly be increasing the rent of land. Sir, whether 
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this is the beat mode of levj^tn^ the tax I do not stop now to 
inqiiirc, hut at leaet I cannot accept this argument against it. 
What would be said in England if a farmer who held Crown 
land at a fixed rent for thirty years — and if the argument is 
good at all, it would equally apply in tliis case — were to seek 
exemption from the tax on barley malted, because it indirectly 
raised his rent ? Sir, I entirely agree with the able minutes of 
the disdnguished Lieutenant-governor of Bengal (Mr. Grant) 
upon this subject, as to the matter of right, and I hope that 
now and for ecer all these pretensions on behalf of that fortu- 
nate class will cease. 

These, sir, are all the taxes the Government propose, aud I 
trust I may say that they cannot at least be found fault trith, as 
in any way infringing any of the rules which 1 laid down for 
our guidance. 1 hope I may say that they ore equitable and 
jnst to all alike; that they infiringe no principle of wise legisla- 
tion ; that they offer no impediment to future development. I 
liope, upon the whole, that we may rather take credit for re- 
moving some existing impediments to industry and trade. But, 
sir, moderate as our proposals may be, and based as they are 
upon perfect equity and upon undoubted neces^ty, we cannot 
expect them to be received without some opposiiioa, some may 
even think of risk and danger. But even though this were the 
case, in the apprehension of which I do not share, it is onr 
duty to incur it ; certain it is, that as we are, we are incurring 
the greatest danger from the deranged state of our finances, 
and we should be shrinking from the imperative duty we owe 
to the State and to the people of India if we did not use any 
means in our power to apply on adequate remedy; aud, sir, 
I catmot help thinking that when the case is well uoderstood, 
when the perfect equity of our proposals is known, when it 
is understood that every public servant of the Crown, from 
the Governor-general downward, will contribute equally his 
share to these taxes, and when — if I may presume to take so 
great a liberty — from the liberal manner in which her Majesty 
the Queen acted in respect to the income-tax in England — 
if even her Majesty does not contribute, it is only because she, 
unlike any other sovereign who ever reigned over India, does 
not exact from her subjecu one single rupee for her own uses. 
Sir, I say, when all this is considered, I would fain hope that 
our proposals may prove as acceptable as we can ever expect 
taxes to be. 

Sir, for your sake and my own I wish I could now conclude^ 
but there are two points upon which it was imperative I should 
make some observation. First, 1 shall fairly be asked what we 
expect to receive as the result of these taxes, and liow far they 
will succeed in repairing our financial position. Sir, for- 
tunately for India, but unfortunately for my present porpose. 
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there is absolutely no data upon which any reliable calculation 
can be made. So entirely exempt has India hitherto been 
from taxation, that we have no means of makiog a computa- 
tion. But this I will say, that we are not sanguine enough to 
expect that these taxes alone will cover our deficiency : — for, 
we should indeed think that we failed in our duty if for that 
purpose we had relied exclusively upon new taxes : — we shall 
still have left a large margin, for which we must rely upon the 
economy which we can secure by retrenchment of expenditure 
and administrative reform, for both of which we admit that 
there is ample room. 

Sir, in considering the sources where we may look for rediic- 
tion of expenditure, I am bound to say that we do not see 
any ground for expecting much with respect to ihe civil ad- 
miui strati on of India. When it ia considered that the imperial 
expenditure of India for their purposes includes much, if not all, 
ofthe whole local Government of India, which in other countries 
is usually defrayed from local funds, I believe it will be found 
that in no country in this world is civil administration con- 
ducted at so small a cost : we do not believe that this part of 
our Government can be reduced in cost. We rather incline 
to think that it is more likely to be increased by improved 
Courts of India, by means for education, and by a stronger 
administration in the country as local interests become deve- 
loped. , We believe that great improvements may be made in 
the many constitutions of our officers, and many anomalies 
even in the existing scale of remuneration ; but on the whole 
we look for no reduction on this score. What we want is an 
organisation which will give a more efficient development to 
the great talent which undoubtedly does abound in the Indian 
Civil Service at this time. 

But, sir, if we turn to our military departments, we are san- 
guine that a great reduction can be made, not iudeed in the pay 
and emoluments of either the officers or the men, but in a great 
reduction of numerical strength, by a better distribution of our 
forces, by contracting our commissariat and military expendi- 
ture, which at present as a whole is weak and diffuse ; and by 
reducing our army finance to order. Sir, I may only refer to 
the entire uncertainty which at the present time prevails as to 
the present or future expenditure under these heads. I may 
even say of part expenditure for a year or two after the time, to 
show you how imperatively this reform is demanded. Sir, we 
believe that the first thing to be done as the great foundation of 
military reform is to relieve the army of all ordinary civil duties, 
such as person guards, treasure guards, and treasure escorts, 
and this can only be effiicted by the establishment upon a sound 
principle of a general police force, sufficiently flexible to be 
adequate for all the quasi military duties to which I have just 
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referred, to be able to act in Bmall masses, to qne)1 diatiirbatice 
within their own districts — and to act generally in small detached 
iMdies throaghout their districts for purely civil ordinary police 
purposes — and alt under the direct control of European ofitcers, 
but the whole subject to the civil power as the police now is, and 
to contain within it the picked men set apart for detective pur- 
poses. Sir, with such a police eBtablished, nearly such as Lord 
Harris began to establish before be left Madras, and which Sir 
C. Trevelyan is now or^niaing, I believe the numerical force 
of the whole army may be quickly reduced, and especially that 
of our native army. 

Sir, there never Was before a period at which I believe the 
army could with perfect security be so much reduced, if we 
only can dispense with whatever may yet be doubtful among our 
native troops. Our frontiers are now all well defined, and of 
themselves, with slight exception, offer a natural barrier. The 
Dative States within India are not only on the best terms with 
us, but their interests are so much now bound up with our own 
that we have perfect security there. The people themselves 
are peaceful and tranquil, and only wish to be permitted to 
follow their calling in security. They have obtained a terrible 
lesson from the anarchy which prevailed wherever, for how- 
ever short a time, British authority was suspended ; and, lastly, 
sir, the sepoy army, which so long has been our real danger in 
India — which so long has been, if not a standing menace, at 
least a standing source of apprehension to our far-seeing states- 
men — has at last dissolved itself: an army petted and spoiled 
by indulgences inconsistent with discipline— a close body, self- 
recmited by the men themselves, with brothers, and cousins, and 
relatives, of which many understood the danger, but which 
none bad the boldness to incur the risk of dealing with ; that 
army has disappeared, and is blotted out. Sir, this Franken- 
stein, which at one time was only alluded to with bated breath 
and in a whisper, when it was discussed as a source of insecurity, 
has committed suicide, and can be spoken of openly, and all 
its errors exposed. 1 hope the example it has set, and the 
experience it has given us, will never be forgotten. Our local 
European army also is gone. Sir, I fear that, however able 
and gallant many of our local officers have proved themselves, 
however much they may have entitled themselves to the grati- 
tude and admiration of their country, I fear, sir, we must own 
that the Government of India has been as unfortunate in its 
military as it has been in its financial system. To go into the 
question of the army as it affects at present our finances, would 
beasubject so large that it would occupy me nearly, if not quite, 
as long to do justice to it as I have now already detained you. 

But, sir, there is one point upon which I must remark. 
Until we have our central point of responsible control of army 
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finances, as of others, establisbed, it will be in vain to expect great 
reduction. ' Our first course must be to consider careful!; what 
force is sufficient, and not more than sofficient. Our next point 
must be to have carefuUy-reTised estimates, what is here impro- 
perly called a budget system, for military and all other charges, 
submitted to the Supreme Government annually as tbey are in 
England to Parliament to sanction only what is necessary, 
and to keep every province and every department strictly 
within their limits. Till you have this central, financial, and 
revenue control, it is in vain to look for economy — when you 
have it you may safely give much greater exclusive respon- 
sibility to local afiairs. Sir, in England there is more local 
government than in any country in the world ; but there is no 
country where the central authority and control of the Govern- 
ment itself is so strong. And, sir, I will add, that it will be in 
vain that we make improvements and reforms in our finances 
if these administrative reforms do not take place. You must 
rely upon a sound system if you will have permanency, and not 
upon any individual, especially in a countr}' where individuals 
change so rapidly. Sir, this is nothing new. You have finance 
commissioners over and over again. What have they done ? 
In looking over the archives of the Government of India, 1 must 
say, sir, the minutes left on record of no Governor-general have 
struck me with so much force as those of Lord Ellenborougb, 
and have induced me to regret that his stay in India had not 
been longer. That noble lord is a distinguished member of a 
great party, always opposed to that with which I have had the 
honour of acting, and my testimony may therefore be regarded 
as impartial. Sir, that noble lord saw and understood the evil ; 
he warned the Court of Directors of it On the 7th of Augost, 
1842, he WTQte as follows :— 

" But 1 cannot withhold from the hooourable court the expression of my 
decided and long formed opinion, that whatever diminution ma; be made 
by m7 exertionB in the amount of expenditure vill onlj be of » temponuy 
cnuacter, without an entire change in the financial depaitment, and Bome 
ver; material modification of the ajBtem of canying on the Kovemment, 
There u now no one officer charged with the dutj of viewing the ex^ndi- 
ture of the State as a whole, and of considering every proposed or existing 
item of charge, not by itself only, but with reference to the total charge 
upon the levenue. 

" Without this concentration of dut; and authori^ in a r^aUj responsible 
officer I have no hope of giving permanence to the influence of economical ' 
principIeB in the financial admmistration of India, or of even dealing flatis- 
bctonly with the details of eipendituie." 

Sir, this is exactly what I would say now. No doubt an at- 
tempt was made, but most feebly, to supply a remedy. A 
financial department was created, I think in 184.3 or 1844, but 
without any real power or responsibility. Sir, you cannot 
exact responsibility without giving power, and you ought not 
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to give power without exacting responsibility. Will it be 
credited tliat the officer who had to administer the finances 
was ronlined to the disbursement of public money, without 
either power or even cognisance in any shape of the revenues 
by which the treasury was to be supplied i Sir, we are now 
engaged in applying a remedial to this anomaly. To ascertain 
how much our army expenditure is capable of reduction I have 
only to compare the expenditure of the current year with that 
of 1856-57, for army, military, police, new levies, police and 
military brigades. The cost in the last four years for all India, 
was: — 

£ 

1856 to 1857 1,08,58,963 

1857 „ 1858 1,47,46.737 

1858 „ 1859 1,98,78,935 

1859 „ 1860 ....... 1,64,32,775 

Sir, I have been pressed to urge upon the Home Govern- 
ment the propriety of giving us an imperial guarantee for an 
Indian debt as a means of reducing our Indian expenditure, 
This is a request which 1 could not conveniently advise you to . 
make, it is one wliich I could not advise the Home Govern- 
ment to accede to. With nations, as with individuals, the 
measure of the credit is no question of arithmetical calculation. 
It lies far deeper. It is a measure of their prudence, of their 
good management — it acts as a check upon improvidence, and 
often induces to great reforms, which but for necessity would 
be neglected. Sir, I have said that England has never exacted 
tribute from India as a depemlency. I think she ought not to 
be asked to pledge the credit of her exchequer for us ; for if 
for us, why not for Canad^i, which has a six per cent, debt? 
— why not for Australia, which has a six per cenL debt ? — why 
not for the Cape ? — why not for all our Colonies I Sir, I sin- 
cerely believe that we shall best consult the real interests of 
India, that we shall be more likely to recover a good pobition 
and to maintain it, if we keep our finances altogether from those 
of the H'ime Government. 

Sir, I have been asked, as I said before, what result we ex- 
pect from our increased taxes, and from our reduced expendi- 
ture. Sir, we hope in the course of time to make both ends 
meet ; our aim of course is to produce an equilibrium ; but I 
must remind you that sometimes the question of a year must 
elapse before our taxes can become fruitful, and before our 
reduction of expenditure and reformed systems can begin to 
tell. In the meantime, however, our balances in the exchequer 
are large ; larger than they have been since 1853 ; and larger 
by upwards of six millions than on the 30th of April last year. 
In India and at Home I expect our balances on the 30th 
April next will be about 19,600,000/. against 13,398,000/. last 



year, and, therefore, even though oui new taxes should be dila- 
tory in comibg in, and the reductions of expenditure some time 
before they are felt, I trust we may be able to go on without 
any further resort to borrowing, at least for a time ; and I hope 
that, if we continue to be blessed with peace when these mea- 
sures are carried into fiitl effect, that we may be saved the 
necessity of having resort so constantly to the money market, 
as unfortunately in the past has been the case. 

Sir, I offer you a deep apology for the unusual time that I 
have occupied your attention ; but the subjects were so cast, 
the topics so important, the interests at stake so grave, the 
measures proposed so novel in this Council, that I should not 
have done my duty if I had not used all the means within my 
reach, inadequate as they are, to recommend them to you and 
the public, whom tbey chiefly concern. Sir, what we have 
proposed has been after the gravest consideration— prompted 
by the best motives, and the most earnest desire to promote 
the lasting welfare of India, and of our native fellow-subjects ; 
and having done this in the conscientious performance of 
our public duty, in the high and responsible offices we hold, 
it will rest with us, should we receive your support, to exert 
all our executive ability and power to give effect to them. 
We shall be patient to hear and to weigh objections 
to detail ; we shall be anxious to give our best consider- 
ation to all suggestions for improving our plans; but, 
in the main, we thinh that the crisis is so serious, that the 
time for argument and discussion has passed, and that 
the time for energetic action has come. Sir, we wish scru- 
pulously to regard the strict rights of every man. Whatever 
we do shall be based upon the strictest equality between class 
and class, whether Europeans or natives, whether official or 
non-official ; and trusting to a firm administration upon these 
principles, relying upon tlie support of all lovers of good order, 
we trust through your assistance, and by the aid of the public, in 
whom we have now shown unreserved confidence, that we may 
be the humble instruments in the hands of a higher power to 
restore to India that security for future prosperity and liappinesB 
which she can hardly be said to possess at this moment. 
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